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PREFACE 


The longest, without exception, of Balzac’s books, and 
one which contains hardly any passage that is not very 
nearly of his best. Illusions Perdues suffers, I think, a little 
in point of composition from the mixture of the Angouleme 
scenes of its first and third parts with the purely Parisian 
interest of Un Grand Homme de Province. It is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the gain in distinctness and lucidity of arrange¬ 
ment derived from putting Les Deux Pokes and Eve el Dat>id 
(a much better title than that which has been preferred in 
the Edition Definitive) together in one volume, and reserving 
the greatness and decadence of Lucien de Rubempre for 
another. It is distinctly awkward that this should be 
divided, as it is itself an enormous episode, a sort of 
Ilerodotean parenthesis, rather than an integral part of the 
story. And, as a matter of fact, it joins on much more to 
the Splendeurs et Mi seres des Courtisanes than to its actual 
companions. In fact, it is an instance of the somewhat 
haphazard and arbitrary way in which the actual division of 
the Comedie has worked, that it should, dealing as it does 
wholly and solely with Parisian life, be put in the Schies 
de la Vie de Province, and should be separated from its natural 
conclusion not merely as a matter of volumes, but as a 
matter of divisions. In making the arrangement, however, 
it is necessary to remember Balzac’s own scheme, especially 
as the connection of the three parts in other ways is too close 
to permit the wrenching of them asunder altogether and 
finally. This caution given, all that is necessary can be 
done by devoting the introduction of this volume entirely 
to the first and third or Angouleme parts, and by conse¬ 
crating another preface at the beginning of the second 
volume to the egregious Lucien by himself. 

There is a double gain in doing this, for, independently 
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of the connection as above referred to, Lucien has little to 
do except as an opportunity for the display of virtue by 
his sister and David Sechard; and the parts in which they 
appear are among the most interesting of Balzac’s work. 
The ^ idyllic ’ charm of this marriage for love, combined as 
it is with exhibitions of the author’s power in more than 
one of the ways in which he loved best to show it, has 
never escaped attention from Balzac’s most competent 
critics. He himself had speculated in print and paper before 
David Sechard was conceived ; he himself had for all 
* maniacs,’ all men of one idea, the fraternal enthusiasm of 
a fellow-victim. He could never touch a miser without a 
sort of shudder of interest; and that singular fancy of his 
for describing complicated legal and commercial under¬ 
takings came in too. Nor did he spare, in this wide- 
ranging book, to bring in other favourite matters of his— 
the hoberean or squireen, aristocracy, the tittle-tattle of 
the country town, and so forth. 

The result is a book of multifarious interest, not hampered, 
as some of its fellows ate, by an uncertainty on the author’s 
part as to what particular hare he is coursing. Part of the 
interest, after the description of the printing-office and of 
old Scchard’s swindling of his son, is a doubling, it is true, 
upon that of Lm Muse du Depariemnty and is perhaps a little 
less amusingly done ; but it is blended with better matters. 
Sixte du Chatelet is a considerable addition to Balzac’s 
gallery of the aristocracy in transition—of the Bonapartist 
parvenus^ whom perhaps he understood even better than 
the old nobility, for they were already in his time becoming 
adulterated and alloyed; or than the new folk of business 
and finance, for they were but in their earliest stages. Nor 
is the rest of the society of Madame de Bargeton inferior. 

But the real interest both of l^es Deux Poe/es^ and still 
more of hve et Dav/'d, between which two, be it always 
remembered, comes in the original the Distinguished Pro- 
vincialy lies in the characters who gave their name to the last 
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part. In David, the man of one idea, who yet has room for 
an honest love and an all undeserved friendship, Balzac could 
not go wrong. David Sechard takes a place by himself 
among the sheep of the Comidie. Some may indeed say that 
this phrase is unfortunate, that Balzac’s sheep have more 
qualities of the mutton than innocence. It is not quite to 
be denied. But David is very far indeed from being a good 
imbecile, like Cesar Birottcau, or a man intoxicated out of 
common-sense by a passion respectable in itself, like Goriot. 
His sacrifice of his mania in time is something—nay, it is 
very much; and his disinterested devotion to his brother- 
in-law does not quite pass the limits of sense. 

But what shall wc say of Eve ? She is good, of course, 
good as gold, as Eugenic Grander herself; and the novelist 
has been kind enough to allow her to be happier. But has 
he quite interested us in her love for David ? Has he even 
persuaded us that the love existed in a form deserving the 
name ? Did not Eve rather take her husband to protect 
him, to look after him, than cither to love, honour, and obey 
in the orthodox sense, or to love for love’s sake only, as 
some still take their husbands and wives even at the end of 
the nineteenth century ? This is a question which each 
reader must answer for himself; but few are likely to refuse 
assent to the sentence, ' Happy the husband who has such a 
wife as Eve Chardon I ’ 

The bibliography of this long and curious book—almost 
the only one which contains verse, some of Balzac’s own, 
some given to him by his more poetical friends—occupies 
full ten pages of M. de Lovcnjoul’s record. The first part, 
which bore the general title, was a book from the beginning, 
and appcaretl in 1837 in the Scenes de la Vie de Province. It 
had five chapters, and the original verse it contained had 
appeared in the ylnnales Komantiques ten years earlier with 
slight variants. The second part, Ln Grand Homme de 
Province, likewise appeared as a book, independently pub¬ 
lished by Souverain in 1839 in forty chapters. 
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But two of these chapters had been inserted a few days 
before the publication in the Es/^/ffef/e. Here Canalis was 
more distinctly identified with Lamartine than in the subse¬ 
quent texts. The third part, unlike its forerunners, appeared 
serially in two papers, UEtat and Ee Pansien^ in the year 
1843, under the title of David Sechard^ on les Sonjfrances d^un 
Invenienr, and next year became a book under the first title 
only. But before this last issue it had been united to the 
other two parts, and had appeared as Eve et David in the 
first edition of the Comedie. G. S. 

'J'hc present volume gives the translation made by Miss Rllcn 
Marriage in 1898, revised by Mr. A. S. 13 . Cdovcr in 1944. Miss 
Marriage’s translation originally appeared in the edition t:)f the 
Conjedie Humaine^ in 40 volumes, edited by Professor Saintsbury, 
and the following is a list, as arranged by the authtjr, cjf the com¬ 
ponent novels and stories of the Corui'die :— 

Scenes de la I le Priire. 

At the Sign ov thi: Cat and Racket, Mtc. (La Maisem du Chat- 
qui-pelotc. Lc lial de Sceaux. I-a Bourse. La Vendetta. 
Mmc. Firmiani). 

La Grande Breteche, Rtc. (La Grande Bretcchc. i.a Paix du 
Menage. La Fausse Maiiressc. Etude de femme. Autre etude 
dc femme. Albert Savarus), 

A Daughter of Eve (Une Fille d’livc. Memoires de deux Jeunes 
Mariees). 

A WtEMAN OF Thir ty, Etc. (La Femme dc Trente Ans. La Fcmrnc 
abandonnee. La Grenadicre. Le Message. Gobseck). 

A Marriage Se'tixement (Le Contrat de Manage. Un Debut dans 
la Vie. Une Double 1 ^'amillc). 

Modestr Mignon (Modesto Mignon). 

B^.atrix (Beatrix). 

'Phe Atheist’s ATass, Etc. (I^ Messc dc I’Athec. Ilonorinc. Le 
(k>l(.)nel (diabert. L’lnterdiction. Pierre Grassou). 

Seines de la Vie de Province. 

Ursuee Mirouet (Ursulc Mirouet). 

EiiGf.Nifi Grandet (Eugenic Grandct). 

Pierrette and the Abbe Birotteau (Les fX*libataires—I. Pierrette. 
Lc Cure dc Tours). 

A Bac:helor*s Establishment (Les Cclibataires—II. Un Menage de 
gargon). 

Parisians in the Country (Les Parisiens en Province. L’illustre 
CJaudissart. La Muse du Departement). 
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The Jealousies of a Country Town (Lcs Rivalitcs. La Vieille 
I’illc. Lc C^abinct dcs Antiques). 

The Lily of the Valley (Lc Lys dans la Vallec). 

Lost Ir.LUsroNS (Illusions Perdues - L Lcs Deux PocLcs. live ct 
David). 

A Distinguished Provincial at Paris (Illusions Perdues—IT. Un 
grand Homme de province a Paris, i and 2). 

Semes (k la Vie Varisienne. 

A Harlot’s Progress. 2 vols. (Splcndeurs ct Misercs des Cour- 
tisancs). 

The UNCoNScrious ATummers, Rtc. (Ix:s Comediens sans lc savoir. 
IJn Prince de la Bohemc. Un Homme d’affaires. Ciaudissart IT. 
T.a Maison Nucingen. Facino C'ane). 

The 'riiiRTEEN (Hislr)ire dcs Trcizc. Ferragus. La Duchesse de 
Langcais). 

Old Goriot (Lc P6re Goriot). 

The Rise and Fai.l of Cesar Birotteau (Grandeur ct Decadence de 
Cesar Birotteau). 

A pRiNcjESs’s Sf.creis (Lcs Secrets de la Princcssc dc Cadignan. I^cs 
Employes). 

Cousin Betit (Les Parents Pauvres -I. La ('.ousinc Bette). 

Cousin Pons (Lcs Parents Pauvres— 11. I.c Cousin Pons). 

Semes de la Vie Poliiique. 

A Gondrevili.e Mystery (Unc Tenebreusc Affaire. Un Episode 
sous la Terreur). 

The Si:amy Side of History (L’Envers dePHistoire Contemporaine. 
Z. Marcas). 

The Mem her ior y\Rc:is (f.c Depute d’Arcis). 

Semes de la Vie Militaire, 

The Chouans (I.cs Chouans). 

Semes de la Vie de Campajine. 

The (Country Doc ior (Le Medecin de (^ainpagne). 

Till'. Country Parson (Lc (aire de Village). 

The Pj-asanjry (Les Paysans). 

I'iiiides Philosophiques. 

'Phe Wild Ass’s Skin (La Pcau dc Chagrin). 

'J’he Quj'.st of hie AiiSf>LnTE (La Recherche dc PAbsolu). 

A Fath»:r's Curse (JAmfant Alaudit. Gambara. Massimilla Doni. 
Maitrc Cornelius). 

'J’he Unknown Masterpii:ce, Etc. (Le C'hcf-d* cruvre inconnu. jesus- 
Christ cn Flandrc. Melmofh rcconcilie. J-es Alarana. Adieu. 
T.e Reciuisitionnairc. El Verdugo. Un Drame au bord dc la iner. 
J.’Aubergc rouge. I.’Ellixir dc longue vie). 

About Cathf.rine de Medu:i (Sur Catherine de Medicis). 

Seraphita (Scraphita. Louis Lambert. Les Proscrits). 

The Middle Classes (Lcs Petits Bourgeois). 
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to behold, painted powder-blue. The panels were decorated 
with wall-paper—Oriental scenes in brown on a white 
ground ; and for all furniture, half-a-dozen chairs with 
lyre-shaped backs and blue leather cushions were ranged 
round the room. The two clumsy arched windows that 
gave upon the Place du Muricr were curtainlcss ; there was 
neither clock nor candle-sconce nor mirror above the mantel¬ 
shelf, for Mme. Sechard had died before she had completed 
her scheme of decoration; and the ' bear,’ unable to con¬ 
ceive the use of improvements that brought in no return 
in money, had gone no further with them. 

Hither, pede i'ltuhante^ Jerome-Nicolas Sechard brought 
his son, and pointed to a sheet of paper lying on the table— 
an inventory of plant drawn up by the foreman under his 
direction. 

* Read that, my boy,’ said Jerome-Nicolas, rolling a 
drunken eye from the paper to his son, and back again to 
the paper. ' You will sec what a jewel of a printing-house 
1 am giving you.’ 

' Three wooden presses, held by iron tic-bars, with 
cast-iron beds-” ’ 

' An improvement of my own,’ put in Sechard senior. 

* ** —Together with all the implements, ink-troughs, 
balls, benches, etc., sixteen hundred francs! ” Why, 
father,’ cried David, letting the sheet fall, * these presses 
of yours are old shoes not worth a hundred crowns ; they 
arc only fit for firewood.’ 

* Old shoes ? ’ cried old Sechard. ' Old shoes ? There, 
take the inventory and let us go downstairs. You will soon 
see whether your paltry iron-work contrivances will work 
like these solid old tools, tried and trusty. You will not 
have the heart after that to slander honest old presses that 
go like mail-coaches, and arc good to last you your lifetime 
without needing repairs of any sort. Old shoes ! Yes, old 
shoes that are like to hold salt enough to cook your eggs 
with—old shoes that your father has plodded on with these 
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primitive wooden invention to which the language owes a 
figure of speech ; ' the press groans ’ was no mere rhetorical 
expression in those days. T^cathcr ink-balls were still used 
in old-fashioned printing-houses ; the pressmen dabbed the 
ink on the characters by hand, and the movable platen on 
which the fr^rme of type was placed in readiness for the 
sheet of paper, being made of stone, literally deserved its 
name of ' imposing stone.’ Modern machinery has swept 
all this old-world mechanism into oblivion. The wooden 
press which, with all its imperfections, turned out such 
beautiful work for the Hlisevirs, Plantin, Aldus, and Didot 
is so completely forgotten, that something must be said 
about the obsolete gear on which Jeromc-Nicolas Scchard 
set an almost superstitious aftcction ; for it plays a part in 
this small story of great things. 

Sechard had been in his time a journeyman pressman, 
a ‘ bear ’ in compositor’s slang. It was, no doubt, the 
continued pacing to and fro of the pressman from ink- 
trough to press, from press t(^ ink-trough, that suggested 
the nickname. The * bears ’ made matters even by calling 
the compositors ' monkeys,’ on account of the nimble 
industry those gentlemen displayed in picking out the type 
from the hundred and lifty-two compartments of the case. 

In the disastrous year 1795, Scchard, then fifty years old 
and a married man, escaped the great Requisition which 
swept the bulk of French workmen into the army. The 
old pressman was the only hand left in the printing-house ; 
and when (he master (otherwise the ^ boss ’) died, leaving a 
widow' but no children, the business seemed to be on the 
verge of extinction; for the solitary ' bear ’ was quite 
incapable of the feat of transformation into a ' monkey,’ 
and in his quality of pressman had never learned to read or 
write. Just then, however, a Representative of the People, 
in a great hurry to publish the Decrees of the Conven¬ 
tion, bestowed on Sechard a master printer’s license, and 
requisitioned the establishment. Citizen Scchard accepted 
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the dangerous patent, bought the business of his master’s 
widow with his life’s savings, and took over the plant at 
half its value. But this was not even the beginning. He 
had to print the Decrees of the Republic without mistakes 
and without delay. 

In this strait Jerome-Nicolas Sechard had the luck to 
discover a noble Marseillais who had no mind either to 
emigrate and lose his lands, or yet to show himself openly 
and lose his head, and who consequently was fain to earn 
a living by any work he could get. A bargain was struck. 
M. Ic Comte de Maucombe, disguised in a country printer’s 
jacket, set up, read, and corrected the decrees which forbade 
citizens to harbour aristocrats under pain of death, while 
the ' bear,’ now a * boss,’ printed the copies and duly posted 
them; and the pair remained safe and sound. 

In 1795, when the storm of the Terror had passed over, 
Nicolas Scchard was obliged to look out for another jack- 
of-all-trades to be compositor, reader, and foreman in one ; 
and an Abbe who had declined the oath succeeded the 
Ck)mte dc Maucombe until the First Consul restored public 
\vorship. The Abbe became a Bishop at the Restoration, 
and in after days Count and Bishop met on the same bench 
of the House of Peers. 

In 1793 Jerome-Nicolas had not known how to read or 
write ; in 1802 he had made no progress in either art; but 
he had managed to make profits enough to pay a foreman’s 
wages. The once easy-going journeyman was a terror to 
his ' bears ’ and ' monkeys.’ Where poverty ceases, avarice 
begins. From the day when Scchard first glimpsed the 
possibility of making a fortune, a growing cenetousness 
developed and sharpened in him a certain practical faculty 
for business—greedy, suspicious, and keen-eyed. He 
carried on his craft in disdain of ther In course of time 
he had learned to estimate at a glance the cost of printing 
per page or per sheet in every kind of type. He proved to 
unlettered customers that large types cost more to move, 
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or that small types were more difficult to handle. The 
setting up of the type was the one part of his craft of which 
he knew nothing ; and so great was his terror lest he 
should not charge enough, that he always made a heavy 
profit. He never took his eyes off his compositors if they 
were paid by the hour. If he knew of a paper manufacturer 
in difficulties, he would buy up his stock at a cheap rate 
and warehouse it. So from this time forward he was his 
own landlord, and owned the old house which had been 
the printing-office from time immemorial. 

He had every sort of good luck. He was left a widower 
with but one son. The boy he sent to the grammar school; 
he must be educated, not so much for his own sake as to 
train a successor to the business ; and Scchard treated the 
lad harshly so as to prolong the time of parental rule, making 
him work at case on holidays, and telling him that he must 
learn to earn his own living, so as one day to recompense 
his poor old father, who was slaving his life out to give 
him an education. 

Then the Abb6 went, and Scchard promoted one of his 
four compositors to be foreman, making his choice on the 
future bishop's recommendation of the man as an honest 
and intelligent workman. In these ways the worthy printer 
thought to tide over the time until his son could take over 
a business which was sure to extend in young and clever 
hands. 

David Scchard's school career was a brilliant one. Old 
Sechard, as a ' bear ' who had succeeded in life without any 
education, entertained a very considerable contempt for 
attainments in book-learning ; and when he sent his son to 
Paris to study the higher branches of typography, he recom¬ 
mended the lad so earnestly to save a good round sum in 
the ' w’orking man’s paradise,’ as he was pleased to call the 
city, and so distinctly gave the boy to understand that he 
w^as not to draw upon the paternal purse, that it was evident 
old Sechard saw some way of gaining private ends of liis 
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own by that sojourn in the Land of Sapience. So David 
learned his trade and completed his education at the same 
time. The Didots’ foreman became a scholar ; yet when he 
left Paris at the end of 1819, summoned home to take the 
helm of the business, he had not cost his parent a farthing. 

Now Nicolas Scchard’s establishment at that time issued 
the only journal of official announcements in the department, 
besides getting the work for the prefecture and the diocese— 
three connections which ought to prove highly profitable 
to an active young printer; but precisely at this juncture 
the firm of Cointet Freres, paper manufacturers, applied to 
the authorities for the second printer’s license in Angouleme. 
Hitherto old Sechard had contrived to reduce this license 
to a dead letter, thanks to the war crises of the Empire, 
and the consequent atrophy of commercial enterprise ; but 
he had neglected to buy up the right himself, and this piece 
of parsimony was the ruin of the old business. Scchard 
thought joyfully when he heard the news that the coming 
struggle with the Cointets would be fought out by his 
son and not by himself. 

* I should have gone to the wall,’ he thought, ^ but a 
young fellow from the Didots will pull through.’ 

The septuagenarian sighed for the time when he could live 
at case after his own fashion. If his knowledge of the 
higher branches of the printing craft was scanty, on the 
other hand he was supposed to be past master of an art 
which his workmen had jokingly named ' tipple-ography,’ 
an art held in high esteem by the divine author of Panta- 
gruel ; though of late, by reason of the persecution of societies 
yclept of Temperance, the cult has been falling, day by day, 
into oblivion. 

Jerome-Nicolas Scchard, destined by his very name ^ to 
be a dry subject, suffered from an lextinguishable thirst. 
His wife, during her lifetime, managed to keep within 
reasonable bounds the passion for the juice of the grape, 
^ Sdche in French = ‘ dry ’—^Tr. 
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a taste so natural to the ' bear ’ that M. dc Chateaubriand 
remarked it among the ursine tribes of the New World. 
But philosophers inform us that old age is apt to revert to 
the habits of youth, and Sechard senior is a case in point— 
the older he grew, the better he liked his drink. His master- 
passion had given a stamp of originality to an ursine 
physiognomy; his nose had developed till it reached the 
proportions of a great capital A ; his veined cheeks looked 
like vine-leaves, covered as they were with bloated patches 
of purple, madder red, and often mottled tints, till alto¬ 
gether the countenance suggested a huge trutllc clasped 
about by autumn vine tendrils. The little grey eyes, peering 
out from beneath thick eyebrows like tvro bushes covered 
with snow, were agleam with the cunning of an avarice that 
had extinguished everything else in the man, down to the 
very instinct of fatherhood. Those eyes never lost their 
cunning even when disguised by drink. Sechard put you 
in mind of one of La Fontaine’s Franciscan friars, with the 
fringe of grizzled hair still curling about his bald pate. He 
was short and corpulent, like one of those old-fashioned 
lamps that burn a vast deal of oil to a very small piece of 
wick ; for excess of any sort confirms the habit of body, 
and drunkenness, like much study, makes the fat man 
stouter and the lean man leaner still. 

For thirty years Jeromc-Nicolas Sechard had worn the 
famous municipal three-cornered hat, which you may still 
see on the head of the town crier in out-of-the-way places 
here and there. His breeches and waistcoat were of 
greenish velveteen, and he wore an old-fashioned brown 
greatcoat, grey cotton stockings, and shoes with silver 
buckles. This costume, in which the workman shone 
through the burgess, was so thoroughly in keeping with the 
man’s character, defects, and way of life, that he might have 
come into the world ready dressed. You could no more 
imagine him apart from his clothes than you could think 
of an onion without its skin. 
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Cointets grew richer; they had made handsome profits on 
their devotional books ; and soon they offered to buy 
Sechard’s paper, so as to have all the trade and judicial 
announcements of the department in their own hands. 

The news of this proposal sent by David to his father, 
who was already perturbed by the Cointets’ progress, 
brought the old vinegrower from Marsac to the Place du 
Mu tier with the swiftness of the raven that scents the 
corpses on a battlefield. 

‘ Leave me to manage the Cointets/ said he to his son ; 
‘ don’t you meddle in this business.’ 

The old man saw what the Cointets were after ; and they 
took alarm at his clearsighted sagacity, llis son was making 
a blunder, he said, and he had come to put a stop to it. 

‘ What’s to become of the connection if David gives up 
the paper ? It all depends on the paper. All the attorneys 
and solicitors and business men in L’floumeau are IJberals 
to a man. The Cointets have tried to ruin the Scchards by 
accusing them of Liberalism, and by so doing have given 
them a plank to cling to—the Scchards will keep the Liberal 
business. Sell the paper indeed ! Why, wc might as well 
sell the stock-in-trade and the license I ’ 

Old Scchard asked the Cointets sixty thousand francs for 
the printing business, so as not to ruin his son; he loved 
his son ; he was taking his son’s part. The vinegrower 
made use of his son to gain his point, as a peasant makes 
use of his wife. 

His son first w(juld, then wouldn’t, according to the 
offers which he wrung one after another from the Cointets, 
until, not without an effort, he got them to give twenty-two 
thousand francs for the Charente But, at the same 

time, David had to pledge himself thenceforward to print 
no newspaper whatsoever, under penalty of thirty thousand 
francs damages. 

This transaction dealt the deathblow to the Sechard 
establishment; but the old vinegrower did not trouble 
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Perhaps a word or two should be said here about the 
business premises. The printing-house had been estab¬ 
lished since the reign of Louis xiv at the corner of the Rue 
dc Beaulieu and the Place du Murier ; it had been devoted 
to its present purpose for a long time past. The ground 
floor consisted of a single huge room lighted on the side 
next the street by an old-fashioned casement, and by a large 
sash window that gave upon the yard at the back. A 
passage at the side led to the private oiTice ; but in the 
provinces the processes of typography excite such a lively 
interest, that customers usually preferred to enter by way 
of the glass door in the street front, though this meant 
going down several steps, for the floor of the workshop 
lay below the level of the street. The gaping newcomer 
always failed to note the perils of the passage through the 
shop ; and while staring at the sheets of paper hung from 
strings stretched below the ceiling, stumbled against the 
rows of cases, or knocked off his hat against the tic-bars 
that secured the presses in position. Or the customer’s 
eyes would follow the agile movements of a compositor, 
picking out type from the hundred and fifty-two compart¬ 
ments of his case, reading his copy, verifying the words in 
the composing-stick, and leading the lines, till a ream of 
damp paper weighted with heavy slabs, and set down in the 
middle of the gangway, tripped up the bemused spectator, 
or he caught his hip against the angle of a bench, to the huge 
delight of ' bears ’ and ' monkeys.’ No one had ever been 
known to reach the further end without accident. A couple 
of glass-windowed cages had been built out into the yard 
at the back; the foreman sat in state in one, the master 
printer in the other. Out in the yard the walls were 
agreeably decorated by trcllised vines, a tempting bit of 
local colour, in view of the owner’s reputation. On one 
side of the space stood the kitchen, on the other the wood¬ 
shed, and in a ramshackle penthouse against the wall at the 
back the paper was trimmed and damped down, flcrc, too, 
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was the sink where the formes, or, in ordinary language, 
fthe masses of set-up type, were washed before and after 
! printing. Inky streams issuing thence blended with the 
0020 from the kitchen sink, and found their way into the 
kennel in the street outside; till peasants coming into the 
town of a market day believed that the Devil was taking 
. a wash inside the establishment. 

As to the house above the printing-office, it consisted of 
three rooms on the first floor and a couple of attics in the 
roof. The first room did duty as dining-room and lobby ; 
it was the same length as the passage below, less the space 
taken up by the old-fashioned wooden staircase ; and was 
lighted by a narrow casement on the street and a bull’s-eye 
w’indow looking into the yard. The chief characteristic 
of the apartment was a cynic simplicity, due to money¬ 
making greed. The bare walls were covered with plain 
whitewash, the dirty brick floor had never been scoured ; 
the furniture consisted of three rickety chairs, a round table, 
and a sideboard stationed between tw'o doors which led to 
a bedroom and a sitting-room. Windows and doors alike 
were dingy with accumulated grime. Reams of blank paper 
or printed matter usually encumbered the floor, and more 
frequently than not the remains of Sechard’s dinner, empty 
bottles and plates, were lying about on the packages. 

The bedroom was lighted on the yard side by a window 
with leaded panes, and hung with the old-world tapestry 
that decorates house fronts in country towns on Corpus 
Christi Day. fior furniture it boasted a vast four-poster 
bedstead with canopy, valances and quilt of crimson serge, 
a couple of worm-eaten armchairs, two tapestry-covered 
chairs in walnut, an aged bureau, and a timepiece on the 
mantel-shelf. jM. Rouxeau, Jeromc-Nicolas’s master and 
predecessor, had furnished the homely Id-world room ; it 
was just as he had left it. 

The sitting-room had been modernised by the late Mme. 
Sechard ; the walls were adorned with a wainscot fearful 
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to behold, painted powder-blue. The panels were decorated 
with wall-paper—Oriental scenes in brown on a white 
ground ; and for all furniture, half-a-dozen chairs with 
lyre-shaped backs and blue leather cushions were ranged 
round the room. The two clumsy arched windows that 
gave upon the Place du Muricr were curtainlcss ; there was 
neither clock nor candle-sconce nor mirror above the mantel¬ 
shelf, for Mme. Sechard had died before she had completed 
her scheme of decoration; and the ' bear,’ unable to con¬ 
ceive the use of improvements that brought in no return 
in money, had gone no further with them. 

Hither, pede i'ltuhante^ Jerome-Nicolas Sechard brought 
his son, and pointed to a sheet of paper lying on the table— 
an inventory of plant drawn up by the foreman under his 
direction. 

* Read that, my boy,’ said Jerome-Nicolas, rolling a 
drunken eye from the paper to his son, and back again to 
the paper. * You will sec what a jewel of a printing-house 
I am giving you.’ 

* ** Three wooden presses, held by iron tie-bars, with 

cast-iron beds- 

' An improvement of my own,’ put in Sechard senior. 

* ** —Together with all the implements, ink-troughs, 
balls, benches, etc., sixteen hundred francs! ” Why, 
father,’ cried David, letting the sheet fall, * these presses 
of yours are old shoes not worth a hundred crowns ; they 
arc only fit for firewood.’ 

* Old shoes ? ’ cried old Sechard. ' Old shoes ? There, 
take the inventory and let us go downstairs. You will soon 
see whether your paltry iron-work contrivances will work 
like these solid old tools, tried and trusty. You will not 
have the heart after that to slander honest old presses that 
go like mail-coaches, and arc good to last you your lifetime 
without needing repairs of any sort. Old shoes ! Yes, old 
shoes that are like to hold salt enough to cook your eggs 
with—old shoes that your father has plodded on with these 
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^venty years ; that have helped him to make you what you 
arc.’ 

The father, without coming to grief on tlic way, lurched 
(down the worn, knotty staircase that shook under his 
trend. Tn the passage he opened the door of the workshop, 
jflew to the nearest press, artfully oiled and cleaned for the 
occasion, and pointed out the strong oaken cheeks, polished 
Up by the apprentice. 

‘ Isn’t it a jewel of a press ? ’ 

A wedtling announcement lay in the press. The old 
* bear ’ folded down the frisket upf)n the tympan, and the 
tympan upon the forme, ran in the press-bed, worked the 
lever, drew out the press-bed, and lifted the frisket and 
tympan, all with as much agility as the youngest of his 
tribe. The press, handled in this sort, creaked aloud in 
Such fine style that you might have thought some bird had 
dashed itself against a window-pane and llown away again. 

‘ Where is the English press that could go at that pace ? ’ 
the parent asked of his astonished son. 

Old Sechard hurried to the second press, and then to the 
third, repeating the manoeuvre with equal dexterity. The 
third presenting to his wine-troubled eye a patch overlooked 
by the apprentice, with an audible c^ath he rubbed it with 
the skirt (^f his overcoat, much as a horse-dealer polishes 
the coat of an animal that he is trying to sell. 

' With those three presses, David, you can make your 
nine thousand francs a year without a foreman. As your 
future partner, I am against your replacing these presses by 
your cursed cast-iron machinery, that wears out the type. 
You in Paris have been making such a to-do over that 
.damned hmglishman’s invention—a foreigner, an enemy of 
France, who wants to help the ironfounders to a fortune. 
,Oh ! you wanted Stanhopes, did you ? Thanks for your 
Stanhopes, that cost two thousand five hundred francs 
apiece, about twice as much as my three jewels put together, 
and maul your type to pieces because there is no give in 
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them. I haven’t book-learning like you, but you mind this, 
the life of a Stanhope is the death of the type. These three 
presses will serve your turn well enough, the printing will 
be properly done, and folk here in Angoulemc won’t ask 
any more of you than that. You may print with presses 
made of wood or iron or gold or silver, they will never 
pay you a farthing more.’ 

* “ //f/v,” ’ pursued David, ^ five thousand pounds 

weight of type from M. Vaflard’s foundry-” ’ Didots’ 

apprentice could not help smiling at the name. 

* Laugh away ! After twelve years of wear, that type is 
as good as new. That is what I call a typefounder ! M. 
Vafiard is an honest man, who uses solid metal; and, to 
my way of thinking, the best typefounder is the one you 
go to most seldom.’ 

* ” -Taken at ten thousand francs,” ’ continued David. 
' Ten thousand francs, father ! W’hy, that is two francs a 
pounti, and the Didots only ask thirty-six sous for their 
pica ! These nail-heads of yours are only worth the price 
of old metal - livepencc a pound.’ 

' You call M. Gille’s italics, running-hand and round-hand, 

nail-heads,” do you ? M. Gillc, that used to he printer 
to the Hnipcror ! And type that cost six francs a pound ! 
masterpieces of engraving, bought only five years ago. 
Some of them arc still as bright as when they came from the 
foundry. Look ! ’ 

Old Sechartl pounced upon some packets of unused sorts, 
and held them out for David tf) see. 

‘ 1 am not book-learned ; I don’t know how to read or 
write ; but, all the same, 1 know enough to sec that M. 
Gillc’s script letters are the fathers of your Messrs. Didots’ 
English running-hand. Here is a type for you,’ he went on, 
taking up a pica M as yet unused. 

David saw that it was no use arguing with his father. It 
was a case of Yes or No—of take it or leave it The very 
ropes across the ceiling had gone down into the old ' bear’s ’ 



inventory. Not the smallest item was omitted ; jobbing 
chases, wetting-boards, paste-pots, rinsing-trough, and lye- 
hrushes had all been put down and valued separately with 
miserly exactitude. The total amounted to thirty thousand 
francs, including the license and the goodwill. David 
asked himself whether this thing were feasible or no. 

Old Sechard grew uneasy over his son’s silence ; he 
would rather have had stormy argument than a wordless 
acceptance of the situation. (Chaffering in bargains of this 
sort means a man who can look after his interests. ^ A man 
who is ready to pay you anything you ask will pay nothing,’ 
old Sechard was saying to himself. While he tried to follow 
his son’s train of thought, he went through the list of odds 
and ends of plant needed by a country business, drawing 
David now to a hot-press, now to a trimming-press, 
bragging of its usefulness and sound condition. 

* Old tools arc always the best tools,’ said he. ' In our 
line of business they ought to fetch more than new ones, 
like goldbeaters’ tools.’ 

Hideous vignettes, representing Hymens and (Cupids, 
skeletons raising the lids of their tombs to describe a V 
or an M, and huge borders of masks for theatrical posters 
became in turn objects (jf tremendous value under old 
Jerome-Nicolas’s vinous eloquence. Did custom, he told 
his son, was so deeply rooted in the district that David 
would but waste his pains if he gave them the finest things 
in life. He himself had tried to sell them a better class of 
almanac than the Doub/e L/egeoJs on grocers’ paper ; and 
what became of it ? The original Doifb/e IJegeois sold better 
than the most sumptuous calendars. David would soon 
sec the importance of these old-fashioned things when he 
found he could get more for them than for the most costly 
'.new-fangled articles. 

‘ Aha! my boy, Paris is Paris, and the ccjuntry is the 
country. If a man from L’l loumeau came in with an order 
for wedding cards, anti you were to print them without a 
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Cupid and garlands, he would think he was not properly 
married ; you would have them all back again if you sent 
them out with your plain AI on them after the style of your 
Messrs. Didot. 'rhey may be fine printers, but their 
inventions won’t take in the provinces for another hundred 
years. So there you are.’ 

A generous man is a bad bargain-driver. David’s nature 
was of tlic sensitive and affectionate type that shrinks from 
a dispute, and gives way at once if an opponent touches his 
feelings. Ilis loftiness of feeling, and the mastery over him 
that the old toper had retained, put him still further at a 
disadvantage in a dispute about money matters with 
his own father, especially as he credited that father with 
the best intentions, and took his covetous greed for a printer’s 
attachment to his old familiar tools. Still, as Jerome- 
Nicolas Sechard had taken the whole place over from 
Rouy.eau’s widow for ten thousand francs, paid in assignats, 
it stood to reason that thirty thousand francs was an 
exorbitant demand at tlie present day. 

‘ bather, you arc cutting my throat! ’ exclaimed David. 

^ 7 ,’ cried the old toper, raising his hand to the lines of 
cord across the ceiling, * J, who gave you life? Why, 
David, what do you su|')posc the license is worth ? Do you 
know that the advertisement sheet alone, at livcpcnce a 
line, brought in five hundred francs last month ? \’ou 
turn up the books, lad, and see what we make by placards 
and the registers for the Prefecture, and the work for the 
may<jr’s office, and the bishop’s n)0. \'oii are a do-nothing 
with no mind to get on. You are haggling over the horse 
that will carry you to some nice bit of property like Alarsac.’ 

vXttachcd U) the valuation of plant was a deed of partner¬ 
ship between Sechard senior arul his son. 'I’he good father 
was to let his house and premises to the new firm for twelve 
hundrcil francs per annum, though it had cost him only 
six thousand, reserving one of the two rf)oms in the roof 
for himself. So long as David’s purchase-money was not 
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paid in full, the profits were to be divided equally ; as soon 
as he paid off his father, he was to be the sole proprietor 
of the business. 

David made a mental calculation of the value of the license, 
the gO(jdwill, and the journal, leaving the plant out of 
account. It was just possible, he thought, to clear off the 
debt. 1 le accepted the conditions. Old Scchard, accus- 
tcjined to peasants’ haggling, knowing nothing of the more 
open business methods of Paris, was amazed at so preempt 
a conclusion. 

' Can he have been putting money by ? ’ he asked himself. 

‘ Or is he, at this moment, scheming out some way of not 
paying me ? ’ 

With this notion in his head, he tried to find out whether 
David had any money with him ; he wanted to be paid 
something on account. The old man’s intfuisitiveness roused 
his son’s distrust; not a wortl could be got out of David. 

Next day, old Scchard made the apprentice move all his 
houselvdd stuff up into the attic until such time as an empty 
market cart could take it out on the return journey into the 
country ; and David entered into possession of the three 
bare unfurnished first-floor rooms on the day that saw him 
installed in the printing-house, without one sou wherewith 
to pay his men’s wages. When he asked his father, as a 
partner, to ccjniribute his share tow^ards the working ex¬ 
penses, the old man pretended not to understand, l ie had 
found the printing-house, he said, and he w'as not bound to 
find the mcMiey too. lie had paid his share. Pressed by 
his son’s reasoning, he answereel that when he himself hatl 
paid Rouzeau’s widow he had not had a penny left. If he, 
a po(jr, ignorant working man, without any connections, 
had made his way. Didots’ apprentice shtnild do still better. 
Besides, had not David been earning m(.iey, thanks to an 
education paid for by the sw'cat of his old father’s brow' ? 
Now' surely w’as the time wdien he should use it. 

' W'hat have you done with your pay ? ’ he asketi, returning 
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to the charge, lie meant to have light on the problem 
which his son’s silence had left unresolved the day before. 

" Why, didn’t I have to live ? ’ David asked indignantly, 
' and to buy books besides ? * 

' Oh ! you bought books, did you ? You will make a 
poor man of business. A man that buys books is hardly 
the sort to print them,’ retorted the * bear.’ 

Then David endured the most painful of humiliations— 
the sense of shame for a parent; there was nothing for 
it but to be passive while his father poured out the Hood 
of reasons— sordid, whining, contemptible, money-getting 
reasons—in which the niggardly old man wrapped his 
refusal. David crushed down his pain into the depths of 
his soul ; he saw that he was alone, that he had no one to 
look to but himself; saw, too, that his father was trying to 
make money out of him ; and in a spirit of philosophical 
curiosity, he tried to lind out how far the old man would go. 
He called old Scchard’s attention to the fact that he had 
never as yet asked an account of his mother’s fortune; 
if that fortune could not be counted against the price of the 
printing business, it ought at least to be used to enable them 
to carry it on jointly. 

' Your mother’s fortune ? ’ echoed old Scchard ; ^ why, 
it was her beauty and intelligence I ’ 

David understood his father thoroughly after that answer; 
he understood that only after an interminable, expensive, 
and dishonourable lawsuit could he obtain any account of 
the money which by rights was his. The noble heart 
accepted the heavy burden laid upon it, seeing clearly how 
diflicult it would be to carry out the engagements into 
which he had entered with his father. 

‘ I will work,’ he said to himself. ' After all, if I have a 
rough time of it, so had the old man; besides, I shall be 
working for myself, shall I not ? ’ 

' J am leaving you a treasure,’ said Scchard, uneasy at his 
son’s silence. 
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'h David asked what the treasure might be. 

J ' Marion I ’ said his father. 

Marion, a big country girl, was an indispensable part of 
‘[■the establishment. It was Marion who damped the paper 
and cut it to size; Marion who did the cooking, washing, 
and marketing ; Marion who unloaded the paper carts, 
/collected accounts, and cleaned the ink-balls ; and if Marion 
had known how to read, old Sechard would have put her 
:.to setting up type into the bargain. 

V Old Scchard set out on foot for the country. Delighted 
."[ as he was with his sale of the business, disguised under the 
: title of a partnership, he was not quite easy in his mind about 
> the method of payment. The anxieties attendant on a sale 
' are always followed by those which concern the financial 
settlement. Passion of every sort is essentially jesuitical. 
Mere was a man who thought that education was useless, 
but was compelled to believe in the influence of education. 
Pic was mortgaging his thirty thousand francs upon the 
' ideas of h(Miour which education should have developed in 
: his son. David had been well brought up, so David w^ould 
sweat blood and water to fulfil his engagements ; David’s 
know'Iedge would discover new resources ; David seemed 
: to he full of fine feelings, and so—David w^ould pay I 
Many a parent, acting thus, thinks that he has played a 
■ father’s part; old Sechard w'us quite of that opinion by 
: the time he reached his vineyard at Marsac, a hamlet some 
. four leagues out of Angoulemc. The previous owner had 
built a nice little house on the bit of property, until in 1809 
the old ' bear ’ bought the whole, and year by year had 
added other bits of land to it. He used to go there to 
exchange the toil of the printing-press f(?r the labour of the 
winepress. As he put it himself, he ha^. been in that line 
long enough to know something about it. 

During his first twelvemonth of rural retirement, Scchard 
senior showed a careful countenance among his vine props * 
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for he was always in his vineyard now, just as in the old 
days he had lived in his shop day in, day out. The prospect 
of thirty thousand francs was even more intoxicating than 
sweet wine; already in imagination he fingered the coin. 
The less his claim to the money, the more eager he grew to 
pocket it. Not seldom his anxieties sent him hurrying 
from Marsac to Angouleme; he would climb up the steps 
to the heights of the old city and walk into his son’s work¬ 
shop to sec how business was going. There stood the 
presses in their places ; the one apprentice, in a paper cap, 
was cleaning the ink-balls ; a press was creaking over the 
printing of some wedding announcement, the old type was 
still unchanged, and in the dens at the end of the room he 
saw his son and the foreman reading books, which the ‘ bear ’ 
took for proof-sheets. Then he would join David at dinner 
and go to Marsac, chewing the cud of uneasy reflection. 

Avarice, like love, has the gift of second sight, instinctively 
guessing at future contingencies, and hugging its presenti¬ 
ments. Sechard senior living at a distance, far from the 
workshop and the machinery which possessed such a fascina¬ 
tion for him, reminding him as it did of the days when he 
was making his way, could feel that there were disquieting 
symptoms of inactivity in his son. The name of Cointet 
Frcrcs haunted him like a dread; he saw Scchard et Fils 
dropping into second place. In short, the old man scented 
misfortune in the wind. 

His presentiments were too well founded ; disaster was 
hovering over the house of Sechard. But misers have their 
tutelary deity, and by a chain of unforeseen circumstances 
that deity was so ordering matters that the purchase-money 
of his extortionate bargain was to be tumbled after all into 
the old toper’s pouch. 

The reason for the decline of the Scchard business, despite 
its chances of prosperity, was this. Indifferent to the 
religious reaction brought about by the Restoration, 
indifferent no less to the Liberal movement, David preserved 
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ft most unhelpful neutrality on religion and politics. In 
those times provincial men of business were bound to 
profess p(ditical opinions of some sort if they meant to 
secure custom ; they were forced to choose between the 
patronage of the Liberals on the one hand and the Royalists 
on the other. And Love, moreover, had come to David’s 
heart, and with his scientific preoccupation and fine nature 
he had no room for the dogged greed of which your 
successful man of business is made ; it choked the keen 
money-getting instinct which would have led him to study 
the dilfcrences between the Paris trade and the business of 
a country printing-house. The shades of opinion so 
sharply defined in the country are blurred and lost in the 
great currents of Parisian business life. Cointet Freres set 
themselves deliberately to please all shades of monarchical 
opinion. They let every one know that they fasted of a 
Friday ; they haunted the cathedral; they cultivated the 
society of the clergy; and when books of devotion were 
once more in demand, Cointet Freres were the first in this 
lucrative field. They slandered David, accusing him of 
Liberalism, Atheism, and what not. How, asked they, 
CouKl any one employ a man whose father was a Septembrist, 
a Bonapartist, and a drunkard to boot ? The old man was 
sure to leave plenty of gold pieces behind him. They 
themselves were poor men with families to support, while 
David was a bachelor and would have plenty one of these 
days ; he could alford to take things easily; whereas . . . 
and so torth and so forth. 

Such tales against David, once put into circulation, pro¬ 
duced their eifect. The monopoly of the municipal and 
diocesan work passed gradually into the hands of Cointet 
Freres ; and before long David’s keen competitors, em¬ 
boldened by his inaction, started a secoixd sheet of local 
announcements. The older establishment was left at length 
with the job-printing orders from the town, and the circula¬ 
tion of the Charente GeJi^e/te fell off by half. Meanwhile the 
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Cointets grew richer; they had made handsome profits on 
their devotional books ; and soon they offered to buy 
Sechard’s paper, so as to have all the trade and judicial 
announcements of the department in their own hands. 

The news of this proposal sent by David to his father, 
who was already perturbed by the Cointets’ progress, 
brought the old vinegrower from Marsac to the Place du 
Mu tier with the swiftness of the raven that scents the 
corpses on a battlefield. 

‘ Leave me to manage the Cointets/ said he to his son ; 
‘ don’t you meddle in this business.’ 

The old man saw what the Cointets were after ; and they 
took alarm at his clearsighted sagacity, llis son was making 
a blunder, he said, and he had come to put a stop to it. 

‘ What’s to become of the connection if David gives up 
the paper ? It all depends on the paper. All the attorneys 
and solicitors and business men in L’floumeau are IJberals 
to a man. The Cointets have tried to ruin the Scchards by 
accusing them of Liberalism, and by so doing have given 
them a plank to cling to—the Scchards will keep the Liberal 
business. Sell the paper indeed ! Why, wc might as well 
sell the stock-in-trade and the license I ’ 

Old Scchard asked the Cointets sixty thousand francs for 
the printing business, so as not to ruin his son; he loved 
his son ; he was taking his son’s part. The vinegrower 
made use of his son to gain his point, as a peasant makes 
use of his wife. 

His son first w(juld, then wouldn’t, according to the 
offers which he wrung one after another from the Cointets, 
until, not without an effort, he got them to give twenty-two 
thousand francs for the Charente But, at the same 

time, David had to pledge himself thenceforward to print 
no newspaper whatsoever, under penalty of thirty thousand 
francs damages. 

This transaction dealt the deathblow to the Sechard 
establishment; but the old vinegrower did not trouble 
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jlimself much on that head. Murdci* usually follows 
jobbery. Our worthy friend intended to pay liimself out 
■ of the ready money. To have the cash in his own hands 
he would have given in David himself as makeweight, all 
ihe more willingly since this nuisance of a son had a right 
to onC'half of this unexpected windfall. Taking this fact 
into consideration, therefore, the generous parent consented 
to abandon his share of the business ; but the rental of the 
premises was still maintained at the sum of twelve hundred 
francs per annum. 

; The old man came to town very seldom after the paper 
.ti'as sold to the Ojintets. He pleaded his advanced age, but 
the truth was that he took little interest in the establishment 
now that it was no longer bis. Still, he could not cjuite 
lhake off his old kindness for his plant; and when business 
brought him into 7 \ngoulcmc, it would have been hard to 
eay which was the stronger attraction in the old house—his 
wooden presses or the son whom he asked formally for the 
tent. The old foreman, who had gone over to the rival 
establishment, knew exactly how much this fatherly gener¬ 
osity was worth ; the old fox meant to reserve a right to 
interfere in his son’s affairs, and was taking care to become 
a privileged creditor for arrears of rent. 

David’s hcedlcssness had its causes, which throw a light 
.^n the character of that young man. Only a few days after 
.■his establishment in the paternal printing-ollice, he came 
Across an old school friend in the direst poverty. I.ucien 
it(-bard()n, a young fellow of onc-and-twenty or tlicrcabouts, 
V*was the son of a surgeon-major who had retired with a 
.-i^wound from the Republican army. Nature had meant 
Chardon senior for a chemist; chance opened his way 
:i?ho a retail druggist’s business in Angoulcmc. After many 
f years of scientific research, death cut him off in the midst 
f ot his uncompleted experiments directed to a great discovery 
which would have brought him wealth. Chardon had 
f tried to find a specific for the gout. Gout is a rich man’s 
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malady ; the rich will pay large sums to recover lost health, 
and for this reason the druggist had de'i' eratcly selected 
gout as his problem. Faced with the choice between science 
and quackery, the late M. Chardon saw that science was the 
one road to assured success ; he had studied the causes of 
the comj-)laint, and based his remedy on a certain general 
theory of treatment, to be modified in practice for varying 
temperaments. Then, on a visit to Paris undertaken to 
solicit the approval of the Academie dcs Sciences^ he died, 
and all the fruits of his labours were lost. 

It may have been that some presentiment of the end had 
led the country druggist to do all that in him lay to give his 
boy and girl a good education. The family had been living 
up to the income brought in by the business ; and now 
when they were left almost destitute, it was an aggravation 
t)f their misfortune that they had been brought up in the 
expectation of a brilliant future; for these hopes were 
extinguished by their father’s death. The great Desplein, 
who attended Chardon in his last illness, saw him die in 
convulsions of rage. 

The secret of the army surgeon’s ambition lay in his 
passionate love for his wife, the last survivor of the family 
of Rubempre, whom he had saved as by miracle from the 
guillotine in 1793. He had gained time by declaring that 
she was pregnant, a lie told without the girl’s consent. 
Then, when he had in a manner created a claim to call her 
his wife, he had married her in spite of their common 
poverty. I’he children of this marriage, like all children 
of love, inherited the mother’s wonderful beauty, that gift 
so often fatal when accompanied by poverty. The life of 
hope and hard work and despair, in all of which Mme. 
Chardon had shared with such keen sympathy, had left deep 
traces in her beautiful face, just as the slow degradation of 
a scanty income had changed her ways and habits ; but 
both she and her children confronted evil days bravely 
enough. She sold the druggist’s shop in the Grand’ Rue 



of L’l loumeau, the principal suburb of Angoulemc; but 
it was impossible for even one woman to exist on the three 
hundred francs of income brought in by the investment of 
the purchase-money, so the mother and daughter accepted 
the position, and worked to earn a living. The mother 
went out as a monthly nurse, and for her gentle manners 
was preferred to any other among the wealthy houses, where 
she lived without expense to her children, and earned some 
seven francs a week. To save her son the embarrassment 
of seeing his mother reduced to this humble position, she 
assumed the name of Madame Charlotte; and persons 
requiring her services were requested to apply to M. Postel, 
M. ("hardon’s successor in the business. Lucien’s sister 
W'orked for Mme. Prieur, a laundress, a decent woman 
much respected in L’Houmeau, and earned some fifteen 
sous daily. As Mme. Prieur’s forewoman she had a certain 
position in the workroom, which raised her somewhat above 
the class of working girls. 

The two women’s slender earnings, together with Mme. 
Chardon’s three hundred francs of reu/eSy amounted to about 
eight hundred francs a year, and on this sum three persons 
had t(3 be fed, clothed, and lodged. Yet, with all their 
frugal thrift, the pittance was scarcely suliicient; nearly the 
whole of it was needed for Lucien. Mme. Chardon and 
her daughter Fa'c believed in Lucien as Mahomet’s wife 
believed in her husband ; their devotion to his future knew 
no bounils. Their present landlord was the successor to 
the business, for M. Postel let them have rooms at the 
further end of a yard at the back of the laboratory for a 
Tcry low rent, and Lucien slept in the poor garret above. 
His father’s passion for natural science had stimulated the 
boy, and first induced him to follow in the same path. 

; tticicn was one of the most brilliant pupils it the grammar 
vjjchool of Angoulemc, and when David Sechard left, his 

? iturc friend was in the third class. 

When chance brought the school-fellows together again, 
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Lucien was weary of drinking from the rude cup of penury, 
and ready for one of those rash decisive steps that young 
men take at the age of twenty. David’s generous offer of 
forty francs a month if Lucien would come to him and 
learn the work (:)f a printer’s foreman came in time ; David 
had no need whatever of a foreman, but he saved Lucien 
from despair. The ties of a school friendship thus renewed 
were soon drawn closer than ever by the similarity of their 
lot in life and the dissimilarity of their characters. Both 
felt liigh swelling hopes of manifold success ; both possessed 
that high order of intelligence which sets a man on a level 
with lofty heights, consigned though they were socially to 
the lowest level. Fate’s injustice was a strong bond 
between them. And then, each following his own bent of 
mind, they had turned to poetry. I.ucicn, destined for the 
highest speculative fields of natural science, was aiming with 
hot enthusiasm at literary fame ; while David, with that 
meditative temperament which inclines to poetry, was drawn 
by his tastes towards exact science. 

This exchange of roles was the beginning of an intellectual 
comradeship. Before long, Lucien told David of his far¬ 
sighted views, inherited from his father, on the application 
of science to industry, while David pointed out the new 
ways in literature that Lucien must follow if he meant to 
succeed. Not many days had passed before the young 
men’s friendship became a passion such as is known only 
in early manhood. Then it was that David caught a glimpse 
of Eve’s fair face, and fell in love as only grave and medita¬ 
tive natures can. The ef nme et semper el in secula seculonm 
of the Liturgy is the device taken by many a sublime 
unknown poet, whose works consist in magnificent epics 
conceived and lost between heart and heart. With a lover’s 
insight, David read the secret hopes set by the mother and 
sister on Lucien’s poet’s brow; and knowing their blind 
devotion, it was very sweet to him to draw nearer to his 
beloved by sharing her hopes and her self-sacrifice. In this 
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way Lucien came to be David’s chosen brother. Like those 
extremists who would fain be more royalist than the King, 
so David outdid the mother and sister in his belief in 
I.ucien’s genius ; he spoiled Lucien as a mother spoils her 
child. 

Once, under pressure of the lack of money which tied 
their hands, the two were ruminating after the manner of 
young men over ways of promptly realising a large fortune ; 
and, after fruitless shakings of all the trees already stripped 
by previous comers, Lucien bethought himself of two of 
his father’s ideas. M. Chardon had talked of a method of 
refining sugar by a chemical process, which would reduce 
the cost of production by half; and of another plan for 
employing an American vegetable fibre for making paper, 
rather like file cheap materials used by the Chinese. David, 
knowing the impcntance of this question, already raised by 
the Didots, caught at the notion, saw a fortune in it, and 
looked ujion Lucien as a benefactor whom he could never 
repay. 

Anyone may guess how the ruling thoughts and inner 
life of this pair of friends unfitted them for carrying on the 
business of a printing-house. So far from making fifteen 
to twenty thousand francs, like Cointet Freres, printers and 
publisliers to the diocese, and proprietors of the Cbdren/e 
Ccs^^elle, now the only newspaper in the department, Sexhard 
ct Fils made a bare three hundred francs per month, out of 
which the foreman’s salary must be paid, as well as Marion’s 
wages and the rent and taxes ; so that David himself was 
scarcely making twelve hundred francs a year. Active and 
industrious men of business would have bought new type 
tnd new machinery, and made an effort to secure orders for 
.cheap printing from the Paris book trade ; but master and 
foreman, deep in absorbing intellectual interests, were quite 
Content with such orders as came to them from their 
.iremaining customers. 

In the long run the Cointets had come to understand 
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David’s character and habits. They did not slander him 
any longer ; on the contrary, wise policy required that they 
should allow the business to flicker on; it was to their 
interest to maintain it in a small w’ay, lest it should fall into 
the hands of some more formidable competitor. They 
made a practice of sending prospectuses and circulars—job¬ 
printing, as it is called—to the Scchards’ establishment. So 
it came about that, all unwittingly, David owed his existence, 
commercially speaking, to the cunning of his competitors. 
The Cointets, well pleased with his ' craze,’ as they called 
it, behaved to all appearance both fairly and handsomely; 
but, as a matter of fact, they w'erc adopting the tactics of 
mail-coach owners who set up a sham opposition coach to 
keep bond fide rivals out of the field. 

Inside and outside, the condition of the Sechard printing 
establishment bore testimony to the sordid avarice of the 
old * bear,’ who had never spent a penny on repairs. The 
old house had stood in sun and rain, and borne the brunt of 
the weather, till it looked like some venerable tree-trunk set 
down at the entrance of the alley, so riven it was with seams 
and cracks of all sorts and sizes. The house-front, built of 
mixed brick and stone, with no pretensions to symmetry, 
seemed to be bending beneath the weight of a worm-eaten 
roof covered with the curved tiles in common use in the 
South of France. The decrepit casements were fitted with 
the heavy, unwieldy shutters necessary in that climate, and 
held in place by massive iron cross-bars. It would have 
puzzled you to find a more dilapidated house in all An- 
gouleme ; nothing but sheer tenacity of mortar kept it 
together. Try to picture the workshop, light at either end, 
dark in the middle; the walls covered with handbills and 
begrimed by the friction of all the workmen who had rubbed 
past them for thirty years ; the cobweb of cordage across 
the ceiling, the stacks of paper, the old-fashioned presses, 
the pile of slabs for weighting the damp sheets, the rows of 
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cases, and the two dens in the far corners where the master 
and foreman sat; and you will have some idea of the life 
led by the two friends. 

One day early in May 1821, David and Lucien were 
standing together by the window that looked into the yard. 
It was nearly two o’clock, and the four or five men were 
going out to dinner. David waited until the apprentice 
had shut the street door with its bell fastened to it; then 
he drew Lucien out into the yard, as if the smell of paper, 
ink, presses and old woodwork had grown intolerable to 
him, and together they sat down under the vines, keeping 
the office and the door in view. The sunbeams, playing 
among the trellised vine-shoots, hovered over the two 
poets, making a kind of aureole about their heads, bringing 
the contrast between their faces and their characters into a 
vigorous relief that might have tempted the brush of some 
great painter. 

David’s physique was of the kind that Nature gives to the 
fighter, the man born to struggle, whether in obscurity, or 
with the eyes of all men turned upon him. The strong 
shoulders, rising above the broad chest, were in keeping 
with the full development of his whole frame. With his 
thick crop of black hair, his llcsh}^ high-coloured, swarthy 
face, supported by a thick neck, he looked at first sight like 
one of Boileau’s canons ; but on a second glance there was 
that in the lines about the thick lips, in the dimple of the 
chin, in the turn of the square nostrils, with their broad 
irregular line of central cleavage, and above all in the eyes, 
with the steady light of an all-absorbing love that burned 
in them, which revealed the real character of the man—the 
wisdom of the thinker, the strenuous melancholy of a spirit 
that reaches to the horizon on cither side, md secs clearly 
to the end of winding ways, turning the clear light of 
analysis upon the joys of fruition, known as yet in idea 
alone, and quick to turn from them in disgust. You might 
look for the flash of genius from such a face ; you could not 
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miss the* ashes of the volcano ; hopes extinguished beneath 
j a profound sense of the social annihilation to which lowly 
; birth and lack of fortune condemn so many a lofty mind. 

' And by the side of the poor printer, who loathed a handi¬ 
craft so closely akin to intellectual work, close to this 
Silenus, joyless, self-sustained, drinking deep draughts from 
the cup of knowledge and of poetry that he might forget the 
cares of his narrow lot in the intoxication of soul and brain, 
stood I.ucicn, graceful as some sculptured Indian Bacchus. 

For in Lucien’s face there was the distinction of line which 
stamps the beauty of the antique ; the Greek profile, with 
the velvet whiteness of a woman’s face, and eyes full of 
love, eyes so blue that they looked dark against their pearly 
setting, dewy and fresh as those of a child. Those fine eyes 
looked out from under their long chestnut lashes, beneath 
eyebrows that might have been traced by a Chinese pencil. 
The silken down on his checks, like his bright curling hair, 
shone golden in the sunlight. A divine graciousness trans¬ 
fused the white temples that caught that golden gleam; a 
matchless nobleness had set its seal on the short chin raised, 
but not abruptly. The smile that hovered about the coral 
lips, seeming yet redder by force of contrast with the even 
teeth, was the smile of some sorrowing angel. Lucien’s 
hands denoted birth; they were shapely hands, hands that 
men obey at a sign, and women love to kiss. Lucien w’^as 
slender and of middle height. From a glance at his feet, he 
might have been taken for a girl in disguise, and this so 
much the more easily from the feminine contour of the hips, 
a characteristic of keen-witted, not to say astute, men. 
This trait, which seldom misleads, was in Lucien a true 
indication of character ; for when he analysed the society of 
the day, his restless mind was apt to take its stand on the 
lower ground of those diplomats who hold that success 
justifies the use of any means, however base. It is one of 
.the misfortunes attendant upon great intellects that they 
‘perforce comprehend all things, both good and evil. 
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The two young men judged society by the more lofty 
standard because their social position was at the lower end 
of the scale, for unrecognised power is apt to avenge itself 
* for lowly station by viewing the world from a lofty stand¬ 
point. Yet they grew but the more bitter and hopeless 
after these swift soaring flights to the upper regions of 
thought, their world by right. Lucien had read much and 
compared much ; David had thought much and deeply. 
In spite of the young printer’s look of robust, country-bred 
health, his turn of mind was melancholy and somewhat 
morbid he lacked c<jnlidence in himself; while Lucien, 
on the other hand, with an enterprising but changeable 
nature, was gifted with a boldness little to be expected from 
his delicate, almost effeminate figure, graceful though it was. 
Lucien possessed the Gascon temperament in the highest 
degree- --rash, brave, and adventurous, prone to make the 
most of the bright side, and as little as possible of the dark ; 
his was the nature that sticks at no crime if there is anything 
to be gained by it, and laughs at the vice which serves as a 
stepping-stone. Just now these tendencies of ambition 
were held in check, partly by the fair illusions of youth, 
partly by the enthusiasm which led him to prefer the nobler 
methods which every man in love with glory tries first of 
all. I.ucien was struggling as yet only with himself and his 
owm desires, and not with the difficulties of life ; at strife 
with his own power, and not with the baseness of other 
men, that fatal exemplar for impressionable minds, 'fhe 
brilliancy of his intellect had a keen attraction for David. 
David admired his friend, while he kept him out of the 
scrapes into which he w^as led by the June fnirifaise, 
David, with his well-balanced mind an- timid nature at 
variance with a strong constitution, was by no means w^anting 
in the persistence of the Northern temper; and if he saw 
all the difficulties before him, none the less he vowed to 
himself to conquer, never to give way. In him the un- 
’ swerving virtue of an apostle was softened by an inexhaust- 
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ible pity. In the friendship already grown old, one was the 
worshipper, and that one was David ; Lucicn ruled him 
like a woman sure of love, and David loved to give way. 
He felt that his friend’s physical beauty implied a real 
superiority, which he accepted, looking upon himself as 
one made of coarser and commoner human clay. 

' The ox for patient labour in the fields, the free life for 
the bird,’ he thought to himself. ' 1 will be the ox, and 
Lucien shall be the eagle.’ 

So for three years tliese friends had mingled the destinies 
bright with such glorious promise. Together they read 
the great works that had appeared above the horizon of 
literature and science since the Peace—the works of Schiller, 
Goethe, and Byron, of Scott, Jean-Paul, Berzelius, Davy, 
Cuvier, Lamartine, and many more. They warmed them¬ 
selves at these great fires ; they tried their powers in 
abortive creations, in work laid aside and taken up again 
with a new glow of enthusiasm. Incessantly they worked 
with the unwearied vitality of youth ; comrades in poverty, 
comrades in the consuming love of art and science, till they 
forgot the hard life of the present, their minds wholly bent 
on laying the foundations of future fame. 

* Lucien,’ said David, ‘ do you know what I have just 
received from Paris ? ’ He drew a tiny volume from his 
pocket. * Listen ! ’ 

And David rcatl, as only a poet can read, first Andre dc 
Chenier’s Idyll Ncere, then Le jeune Malade^ the Elegy on 
Suicide, another elegy in the classic taste, and the two last 
lamhes. 

* So that is Andre dc Chenier 1 ’ Lucicn exclaimed again 
and again. ' It fills one with despair ! ’ he cried for the third 
time, when David surrendered the book to him, unable to 
read further for emotion. * A poet rediscovered by a poet! ’ 
said Lucien, as he saw the signature of the preface. 

‘ After Chenier had written those poems, he thought that 
he had written nothing worth publishing,’ added David. 
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Then Lucicn in his turn read aloud the epic fragment 
called IJAvcugle and two or three of the Elegies, till, when 
he came upon the line— 

‘ If bliss lie not their lot, can bliss be found on earth ? * 

he pressed the book to his lips, and tears came to the eyes 
of them both, for the two friends were lovers and fellow- 
worshippers. 

The vine-stems were changing colour with the spring, 
covering the rifted, battered walls of the old house, where 
squalid cracks were spreading in every direction, with fluted 
columns and knots and bas-reliefs and uncounted master¬ 
pieces of some unknown order of architecture, erected by 
fairy hands. Fancy scattered flowers and crimson gems 
over the gloomy little yard, and Chenier’s Camilk became for 
David the Eve whom he worshipped, for Lucicn a great 
lady to whom he paitl his homage. Poetry had shaken out 
her starry robe above the workshop where the * monkeys ^ 
anti * bears ’ were grotesquely busy among types and presses. 
Five o’clock struck, but the friends felt neither hunger nor 
thirst; life had turned to a golden dream, and all the 
treasures of the world lay at their feet. Far away on the 
horizon lay the blue streak to which Hope points a finger 
in storm and stress ; and a siren voice sounded in their ears, 
calling, * Come, spread your wings ; through that streak of 
gold or silver or azure lies the sure way of escape from evil 
fortune 1 ’ 

Just at that moment the low glass door of the workshop 
was opened, and out came Cerizet, an apprentice, an urchin 
David had brought from Paris. This youth introduced a 
stranger, who saluted the friends politely, and spoke to 
; David. 

‘ This, sir, is a monograph which 1 should like to have 
printed,’ said he, drawing a huge package of manuscript 
Irom his pocket. * Will you oblige me with an estimate ? ’ 

* We do not undertake work on such a scale, sir,* David 
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answered, without looking at the manuscript. ' You had 
better see Messrs. Cointet about it.’ 

* Still, we have a very pretty type which might suit it,’ put 
in I.ucien, taking up the roll. ' We must ask you to be 
kind enough, sir, to leave your manuscript with us and to 
call again to-morrow, and we will give you an estimate.’ 

^ Have 1 the pleasure of addressing M. f.ucien Chardon ? ’ 

^ Yes, sir,’ said the foreman. 

* I am fortunate in this opportunity of meeting with a 
young poet destined to such greatness,’ returned the author. 

* Mme. dc Bargeton sent me here.’ 

Lucien flushed red at the name, and stammered out 
something about gratitude for the interest which Mme. de 
Bargeton took in him. David noticed his friend’s em¬ 
barrassed Hush, and left l».im in conversation with the 
country gentleman, the author of a monograph on silkworm 
cultivation, which vanity had prompted him to print for 
the benefit of his fellow-members of the local agricultural 
society. 

When the author had gone, David spoke. 

' Lucien, arc you in love with Mme. de Bargeton ? ’ 

^ Passionately.’ 

' But social prejudice sets you as far apart as if she were 
living at Pekin and you in Greenland.’ 

' The will of two lovers can rise victorious over all 
things,’ said Lucien, lowering his eyes. 

‘ You will forget us,’ returned the alarmed lover, as 
Eve’s fair face rose before his mind. 

* On the contrary, I have perhaps sacrificed my mistress 
to you,’ cried Lucien. 

' What do you mean ? ’ 

' In spite of my love, in spite of the various motives 
which bid me obtain a secure footing in her house, I have 
told her that I will never go there again unless another is 
made welcome too, a man whose gifts are greater than 
mine, a man destined for a brilliant future—David Sdchard, 
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my brother and friend. I shall find an answer waiting when 
■ I go home. Even if the aristocrats have been asked to hear 
me read jny verses this evening, I shall not go if the answer 
is negative, and I will never set foot in Mme. de Bargeton’s 
house again.’ 

David brushed the tears from his eyes, and wrung Lucien’s 
hand. The clock struck six. 

‘ Eve must be anxious ; good-bye,’ Lucien added abruptly. 

I le hurried away. David stood overcome by the emotion 
that is felt to the full only at his age, especially in such a 
position as his ; the friends were like two young swans with 
wings as yet undipped by the experiences of provincial life. 

' Heart (^f gold ! ’ David exclaimed to himself, as his eyes 
followed I.ucien across the workshop. 

Lucien went down to T.’I loumeau along the broad 
Promenade de Beaulieu, the Rue du Alinagc, and the Porte 
Saint-Pierre, It was the longest way round, so you may 
be sure that Mme. de Bargeton’s house lay on the way. So 
delicious it was to pass under her windows, though she 
knew nothing of his presence, that for the past two months 
he had never gone into T /1 loumeau by the Porte-Palct. 

Under the trees of Beaulieu he lf>okcd across the stretch 
between the suburb and the city. The custom of the 
country had raised moral barriers fiu* harder to surmount 
than the steep steps which Lucien had descended. Youth 
and ambition had thrown the flying bridge of glory across 
the gulf between the city and the suburb, yet Lucien was as 
uneasy in his mind over his lady’s answer as any favourite 
who has tried to climb yet higher, and fears that, being 
overbold, he is like to fall. This must se* m a dark saying 
to those who have never studied the manners and customs 
of cities divided into an upper and a lower town ; so it is 
necessary to enter here upon some topographical details, if 
the reader is to comprehend the position of one of the 
principal characters in our story, Mme. dc Bargeton. 
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The old city of Angoulemc is perched aloft on a crag like 
a sugar-loaf, overlooking the Charente as it winds its way 
through the meadows. The crag is an outlying spur on 
the Perigord side of a long, low ridge of hill, which it 
terminates abruptly just above the road from Paris to Bor¬ 
deaux, forming a sort of promontory marked out by three 
picturesque valleys. The ramparts and great gateways and 
ruined fortress on the summit of the crag still remain to bear 
witness to the importance of this stronghold during the 
Religious Wars, when Angoulemc was a military position 
coveted alike by Catholics and Calvinists; but its old- 
world strength is a source of weakness in modern days. 
Angouleme could not spread down to the Charente, and 
shut in between its ramparts and the steep sides (^f the 
crag, the old town is condemned to the most fatal stag¬ 
nation. 

The Government made an attempt about this very time 
to extend the town towards Perigord, building a Prefecture, 
a Naval School, and barracks along the hillside, and opening 
up roads. But private enterprise had been beforehand 
elsewhere. For some time past the suburb of L’l loumcau 
had sprung up, a mushroom growth at the foot of the 
crag and along the riverside, where the main road runs 
from Paris to Bordeaux. Everyone has heard of the great 
paper-mills of Angoulemc, established perforce three hun¬ 
dred years ago on the Charente and its branch streams, 
where there was a sulFicient fall of water. The largest State 
factory of marine ordnance in France w’as set up at Ruelle, 
some six miles away. (Carriers, wheelwrights, post-houses, 
and inns, every agency for public conveyance, every 
industry that lives by road or river, were crowded together 
in Lower Angouleme, to avoid the dilliculty of the ascent 
of the hill. ■ Naturally, too, tanneries, laundries, and all 
such waterside trades stood within reach of the Charente; 
and along the banks of the river lay the warehouses for 
brandy and great sheds full of water-borne raw materials ; 
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all the carrying trade of the Charentc, in short, had lined the 
quays with buildings. 

So the suburb of L’Houmeau grew into a busy and 
prosperous town, a second Angouleme, rivalling the upper 
town, the residence of the powers that be, the lords spiritual 
and temporal of Angouleme; though L’Houmeau, with 
all its business and increasing greatness, was still a mere 
appendage of the city above. The noblesse and ofiicialdom 
dwelt on the crag, trade and wealth remained below. No 
love is lost between these two sections of the community 
all the world over, and in Angouleme it would be hard to 
say which of the two camps more cordially dctestetl the 
other. Under the Empire the machinery worked fairly 
smoothly, but the Restoration had for nine years wrought 
both sides to the highest pitch of exasperation. 

Nearly every house in the upper town of Angouleme is 
inhabited by noble, or at any rate by old burgher, families, 
who live on their incomes—a sort of autochthonous nation 
who suffer no aliens to come among them. Possibly, after 
two hundred years of unbroken residence, and it may be a 
marriage or two into one of the primordial houses, a fiimily 
from some neighbouring district may be adopted, but in 
the eyes of the aboriginal race they are still newcomers of 
yesterday. 

Prefects, reccivers-gencral, and the various administra¬ 
tions that have come and gone during the last forty years 
have tried to tame the ancient families perched aloft like 
wary ravens on their crag. The said families were always 
willing to accept invitations to dinners and dances ; but as 
to admitting the strangers to their own houses, they were 
inexorable. Ready to scoff and disparage, jealous and 
niggardly, marrying only among themsel. :s, these families 
formed a serried phalanx to keep out intruders. Of modern 
luxury they had no ncjtion; and as for sending a boy to 
Paris, it was sending him, they thought, to certain ruin. 
Such sagacity will give a sufficient idea of the old-world 
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manners and customs of this society, suffering from thick 
headed Royalism, infected with bigotry rather than piety, 
all stagnating together, motionless as their town and its 
rock. Yet Angoulcme enjoyed a great reputation in the 
districts round about for its educational advantages, and 
neighbouring towns sent their daughters to its boarding 
schools and convents. 

The influence of the class sentiment which held An- 
gouleme aloof from L’Houmeau is easy to imagine. The 
merchant classes arc rich, the noblesse arc usually poor. 
Each side takes its revenge in scorn of the other. The 
tradespeople in Angouleme espouse the quarrel. ' Me is 
a man of L’Houmeau ! ’ a shopkeeper of the upper town 
will tell you, speaking of a merchant in the lower suburb, 
throwing an accent into the phrase which no words can 
describe. When the Restoration defined the position of the 
French noblesse^ holding out hopes which could be realised 
only by a complete and general topsy-turvydom, the distance 
between Angouleme and L’i loumeau, already more strongly 
marked than the distance between hill and plain, was 
widened yet further. The better families, all devoted to the 
Government as one man, grew more exclusive here than in 
any other part of France. The ‘man of L’I loumeau’ 
became little better than a pariah. I Icnce the deep, smothered 
hatred which broke (jut everywhere with such ugly unanimity 
in the insurrection 1830 and destroyed the elements of a 
tlurable social system in France. As the overweening 
haughtiness of the Court nobles detached the provincial 
noblesse from the throne, so did these latter alienate the 
bourgeoisie from the royal cause by behaviour that galled 
their vanity in every possible way. 

a ‘ man of E’lloumeau,’ a druggist’s son, in Mmc. de 
Bargeton’s lu;usc was nothing less than a revolution in little. 
Who was responsible for it ? Lamartine anti Victor I lugo, 
Casimir Delavignc and Canal is, Beranger and Chateaubriand, 
Villemain and M. Aignan, Soumet and Tissot, Etienne and 
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Davrigny, Benjamin Constant and I.amcnnais, Cousin and 
Michaud,—both the old and young illustrious names in 
literature. Liberals and Royalists alike, must divide the 
blame among them. Mme. dc Bargeton loved art and 
letters, an eccentric taste on her part, a craze deeply deplored 
in Angoulemc. In justice to the lady, it is necessary to 
give a sketch of the previous history of a woman born to 
sliine, but left by unlucky circumstances in the shade, a 
woman whose intluence decided lAicien’s destiny. 

M. de Bargeton was the great-grandson of an alderman 
of Bordeaux named Mirault, ennobled under I-ouis XITI 
after a long tenure of oliice. I iis son, taking the name of 
Mirault de Bargeton, became an oiTicer in the household 
trciops of Louis XIV, and married so great a fortune that 
in the reign of Louis XV his son dropped the Mirault and 
was called simply M. de Bargeton. This M. de Bargeton, 
the alderman’s grandson, lived up to his quality so strenu¬ 
ously that he ran through the family property and checked 
the course of its fortunes. Two of his brothers indeed, 
great-uncles of the present Bargeton, went into business 
again, so that you find the name of Mirault among Bordeaux 
merchants at this day. 'Jlie lands of Bargeton, in Angou- 
mois, in the barony of Rochefoucauld, being entailed, and 
the house in Angoulemc, called the Hotel Bargeton, like¬ 
wise, the grandson of M. dc Bargeton the Waster came in 
tor these hereditaments. The year 1789 deprived him of 
all seignorial rights, save for the rents paid by his tenants, 
which amounted to some ten thousand francs a year. If 
his grandsire had but walked in the ways of his illustrious 
progenitors, Bargeton 1 and Bargeton II, Bargeton V, 
who may be dubbed Bargeton the Mut' by way of dis¬ 
tinction, should by rights have been Marquis de Bargeton ; 
he would have been connected with some great family, and 
in due time become a duke and a peer of France, like many 
another ; whereas, in 1805, he thought himself uncommonly 
lucky when he married Mile. Marie-Louisc-Anais de Ncgre- 
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pelisse, the daughter of a noble long relegated to the 
obscurity of his manor-house, scion though he was of the 
younger branch of one of the oldest families in the south of 
France. There had been a Ncgrepclissc among the hostages 
of St. Louis. The head of the elder branch, however, has 
borne ihe illustrious name of d’Kspard since the reign of 
Jlenri Quatre, when the Ncgrepclissc of that day married 
an heiress of the d’Kspard family. As for M. de Ncgre- 
pelissc, the younger son of a younger son, he lived upon his 
wife’s property, a small estate in the neighbourhood of 
Barbezieux, farming the land to admiration, selling his corn 
in the market himself, distilling his own brandy, and laugh¬ 
ing at those who ridiculed him, so long as he coultl pile up 
silver crowns, and now and again round out his estate with 
another bit of land. 

Circumstances unusual enough in out-of-the-way places 
in the country had inspired in Mme. dc Bargeton a taste for 
music and literature. During the Revolution a certain 
Abbe Niollant, the Abbe Roze’s best pupil, found a hiding- 
place in the old manor-house of Jiscarbas, and brought with 
him his baggage of musical compositions. The old country 
gentleman’s hospitality was handsomely repaid, for the Abbe 
undertook his daughter’s education. Anais, or Nais, as she 
was called, must otherwise have been left to herself, or, worse 
still, to some coarse-minded servant-maitl. The Abbe was 
not only a musician ; he was well and widely read, and 
knew both Italian and German ; so Mile, de Negrepelisse 
received instruction in those tongues, as well as in counter¬ 
point. fie explained the great masterpieces of French, 
German, and Italian literature, and deciphered with her the 
music of the great composers. Finally, as time hung heavy 
on his hands in the seclusion enforced by political storms, 
he taught his pupil J^atin and Greek and some smatterings 
of natural science. A mother’s presence did not modify 
the effects of a man’s education upon the young girl, whose 
independent spirit had been fostered in the first place by a 
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country life. The Abbe Niollant, an enthusiast and a poet, 
possessed the artistic temperament in a peculiarly high 
degree, a temperament compatible with many estimable 
qualities, but prone to raise itself above bourgeois prejudices 
by the freedom of its judgments and its breadth of view. 
In society an intellect of this order wins pardon for its 
boldness by its depth and originality; but in private life it 
may seem to do positive mischief, by suggesting departures 
from the beaten track. The Abbe was by no means wanting 
in goodness of heart, and his ideas were therefore the more 
contagious for this high-spirited girl, in whom they were 
confirmed by a lonely life. The Abbe Niollant’s pupil 
learned to be fearless in criticism and ready in judgment; 
it never occurred to her tutor that qualities so necessary in 
a man are disadvantages in a w(')man destined for the homely 
life of a wife and mother. And though the Abbe constantly 
impressed it upon his pupil that it behoved her to be the 
more modest and gracious for the extent of her attainments. 
Mile, de Negrcpclisse conceived an excellent opinion of 
heiself and a robust contempt for ordinary humanity. All 
th(^se about her were her inferiors, or persons who hastened 
to do her bidding, till she grew to be as haughty as a great 
lady, with none of a great lady’s charming blandncss and 
urbanity. Her instincts of vanity were llattered by the 
pride that the poor Abbe took in his pupil, the pride of an 
author wh() sees himself in his work, and to her misfortune 
she met no one with whom she could measure herself. 
Isolation is one of the greatest drawbacks of country life. 
We lose the habit of putting ourselves to any inconvenience 
tor the sake of others when there is no one for whom to 
make the trifling sacrifices of personal d'ort required by 
dress and manner. Everything in us shares in the change 
for the worse ; the fc^rm and the spirit deteriorate together. 

With no social intercourse to compel self-repression. 
Mile, de Negrepelisse’s bold ideas passed into her manner 
and the expression of her face. There w'as a cavalier air 
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about her, that something that seems at first original, but is 
suited only to women of adventurous life. So this educa¬ 
tion, and the consequent asperities of character, which 
would have been softened down in a higher social sphere, 
could serve only to make her ridiculous at Angouleme, so 
soon as her adorers should cease to worship eccentricities 
that charm only in youth. 

As for iSI. de Negrepclissc, he would have given all his 
daughter’s books to save the life of a sick bullock ; and so 
miserly was he, that he would not have given her two 
farthings over and above the allowance to whicli she had a 
right, even to buy her some indispensable trifle for her 
education. 

In 1802 the Abbe died, before the marriage of his dear 
child, a jnarriage against which he, doubtless, would have 
protested. The old father found his daughter a great 
burden now that the Abbe was gone. The high-spirited 
girl, with nothing else to do, was sure to break into rebellion 
against his niggardliness, and he felt quite unequal to the 
struggle. Like all young women who leave the appointed 
track of w'^oman’s life, Nais had her own opinions about 
marriage, and had no great inclination thereto. She shrank 
from submitting herself body and soul to the feeble, undigni- 
lied specimens of mankind whom she had chanced tf> meet. 
She wished to rule, whereas marriage n'lcant obedience ; 
and between obedience to coarse caprices and a mind 
without indulgence for her tastes, and flight with a lover 
who should please her, she would not have hesitated for a 
moment. 

M. de Negrepelisse maintained sufficient of the tradition 
of birth to dread a mesalliance- Like many another parent, 
he resolved to marry his daughter not so much on her own 
account as for his own peace of mind. A noble or a country 
gentleman was the man for him, somebody not too clever, 
incapable of haggling over the guardianship accounts ; 
stupid enough and easy enough to allow Nais to have her 
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own way, and disinterested enough to take her without a 
dowry. But where to look for a son-in-law who would 
suit father and daughter equally well, was the problem. 
Such a man would be the phoenix of sons-in-law. 

To M. dc Ncgrcpclisse, pondering over the eligible 
bachelors of the province with these double requirements 
in his mind, M. de Bargeton seemed to be the only one who 
answered this description. M. dc Bargeton, aged forty, 
considerably shattered by the amorous dissipations of his 
youth, was generally held to be a man of remarkably feeble 
intellect; but he retained just the exact amount of common- 
sense required for the management of his fortune, and 
breeding sufficient to enable him to avoid blunders or 
blatant follies in the society of Angouleme. In the bluntest 
manner M. de Negrepelisse pointed out to his daughter the 
negative virtues of the model husband designed for her, 
and made her see the way to manage him so as to secure 
her own happiness. So Nais married a name and a coat of 
arms already two hundred years old, for the Bargeton’s 
arms are blazoned thus : /be first or^ three attires gules ; the 
second, three ox's beads cabossed, trvo and one, sable ; the third, 
banj of six, at^ure and argent, in the first, six shells or, three, 
two, and one. Provided with a chaperon, Nais could steer 
her fortunes as she chose under the style of the firm, and 
with the help of such connections as her wit and beauty 
should obtain for her in Paris. Nais was enchanted by the 
prospect of such liberty. M. dc Bargeton was of the opinion 
that he was making a briiliant marriage, for he expected that 
in no long while M. de Negrepelisse would leave him the 
estates which he was rounding out so lovingly; but to an 
unprejudiced spectator it certainly seemed as though the 
duty of writing the bridegrooni’s cpitapii might devolve 
upon his father-in-law'. 

At this time Mine, de Bargeton was thirty-six years old 
and her husband hfty-eight. The disparity in age was the 
more startling since M. de Bargeton looked like a man of 
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seventy, whereas his wife looked scarcely half her age. She 
could still wear pink, and let her hair hang loose upon her 
shoulders. Although their income did not exceed twelve 
thousand francs, they ranked among the half-dozen largest 
fortunes in the old city, merchants and officials excepted. 
M. and Mme. de Bargeton were obliged to live in An- 
gouleme until such time as Mme. de Bargeton’s inheritance 
should fall in and they could go to Paris. Meanwhile they 
were bound to be attentive to old M. de Ncgrepelisse, who 
kept them waiting so long that his son-in-law in fact pre¬ 
deceased him; and Nais’s brilliant intellectual gifts, and 
the wealth that lay like undiscovered ore in her nature, 
profited her nothing, underwent the transforming operation 
of Time, and changed to absurdity. For our absurdities 
spring, in fact, for the most part, from the good in us, from 
some faculty or quality abnormally developed. Pride, un¬ 
tempered by intercourse with the great world, becomes 
stiff and starched by contact with petty things ; in a loftier 
moral atmosphere it would have grown to noble magna¬ 
nimity. Enthusiasm, that virtue within virtue, which forms 
the saint, and inspires the devotion hidden from all eyes 
and glowing out upon the world in verse, turns to exaggera¬ 
tion when it has but the trifles of a narrow existence for its 
object. Far away from the centres of light shed by great 
minds, where the air is quick with thought and all is 
renewed, knowledge stands still, taste is corrupted like 
stagnant water, and passion dwindles for lack of object, 
frittered away upon the infinitely small things which it 
strives to exalt. Herein lies the secret of the avarice and 
tittle-tattle that poison provincial life. The contagion of 
narrow-mindedness and meanness soon affects the noblest 
natures ; and in such ways as these, men born to be great, 
and women who would have been charming if they had 
fallen under the forming influence of greater minds, are 
balked of their lives. 

Here, for instance, was Mme. de Bargeton, smiting the 
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lyre for every trifle, and publishing her emotions indis¬ 
criminately to her circle. When sensations appeal to an 
audience of one, it is better to keep them to ourselves. 
A sunset certainly is a glorious poem; but if a woman 
describes it in high-sounding words before matter-of-fact 
people, is she not ridiculous ? There arc pleasures which 
can be felt to the full only when two souls meet, poet and 
poet, heart and heart. She had a trick of using high- 
s(^unding phrases, interlarded with exaggerated expressions, 
the kind of stuff ingeniously nicknamed tar lines by the 
French journalist, who furnishes a daily supply of the 
commodity for a public that daily performs the difficult feat 
of swallowing it. She squandered superlatives recklessly 
in her talk, and the smallest things took giant proportions. 
It was at this period of her career that she began to type-ise^ 
imlividualisc, synthesise^ dramatisey superiorisey analjsey poetise, 
anQ^elisCy neologise, tragedify, prosify, and colossijy —you must 
violate the laws of language to find words to express the 
new-fangled whimsies in which some women here and 
there indulge. The heat of her language communicated 
itself to the brain, and the dithyrambs on her lips were 
spoken out of the abundance of her heart. She palpitated, 
swooned, and went into ecstasies over anything and every¬ 
thing, over the devotion of a Sister of Charity or the execu¬ 
tion of the brothers Fauchcr, over AI. d’Arlincourt’s Ipsiboe, 
Lewis’s Anaconda, or the escape of La Valette, or the pres¬ 
ence of mind of a lady friend who had put some burglars to 
flight by imitating a man’s voice. Everything to her was 
heroic, extraordinary, strange, wonderful, and divine. She 
would work herself into a state of excitement, indignation, or 
depression ; she soared to heaven and sa 'k again, gazed at 
the sky or looked to earth ; her eyes were always filling with 
tears. She wore herself out with chronic admiration, and 
wasted her strength on curious dislikes. Her mind ran on 
the Pasha of Janina ; she would have liked to try conclusions 
with him in his seraglio, and saw something fine in being sewn 
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in a sack and thrown into the water. She envied that blue¬ 
stocking of the desert. Lady Hester Stanhope; she longed to 
become a sister of Saint Camillas and tend the sick and die 
of yellow fever in a hospital at Barcelona ; that was a high, 
a noble destiny! In short, she thirsted for any draught 
but the clear spring water of her own life, flowing hidden 
among green pastures. She adored Byron and Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, anyone with a picturesque or dramatic career. 
Her tears were ready to flow for every misfortune ; she 
sang pfcans for every victory. She sympathised with the 
fallen Napoleon, and with Mchemet Ali, massacring the 
foreign tyrants in Egypt. In short, genius of any kind 
was accommodated with an aureole, and she was fully 
persuaded that such gifted mortals lived on incense and 
light. 

A good many people looked upon her as a harmless 
lunatic, but in these extravagances of hers a keener observer 
would surely have seen the broken fragments of a magni¬ 
ficent edifice that had crumbled into ruin before it was 
completed, the fragments of a heavenly Jerusalem- -love, 
in short, without a lover. And such indeed was the 
fact. 

The story of the first eighteen years of Mme. de Bargeton’s 
married life can be written in a few words. For a long 
while she lived upon herself and on distant hopes. Then, 
when she began to sec that her narrow income put the 
longed-for life in Paris quite out of the question, she looked 
about her at the people among whom her life must be spent, 
and shuddered at her loneliness. There was not a single 
man in her circle who could inspire in her that madness to 
which women are prone when they despair of a life stale 
and unprofitable in the present, and with no outlook for the 
future. She had nothing to look for, notliing to expect 
from chance; for there are lives in which chance plays no 
part. But when the Empire was in the full noonday of 
glory, and Napoleon was sending the flower of his troops 
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to the Peninsula, her disappointed hopes revived. Natural 
curiosity prompted her to make an effort to see the heroes 
who were conquering Europe in obedience to a word from 
the Emperor in the carder of the day ; the heroes of modern 
limes who outdid the mythical feats of the paladins of old. 
The cities of France, however avaricious or refractory, 
must perforce do honour to the Imperial Guard, and mayors 
and prefects went out to meet them with set speeches as if 
the conquerors liad been crownetl kings. Mine, de Bargeton 
went to a r 'ldoito given to the town by a regiment, and fell 
in love with an officer of good family, a sub-licutcnant, to 
whom tlic crafty Napoleon had given a glimpse of the 
baton of a Marshal of France. Love, restrained, greater and 
nobler than the tics that were made and unmade so easily in 
those days, was consecrated coldly by the hands of death. 
On the battlefield of Wagram a shell shattered the only 
record of Mme. de Bargeton’s beauty, a portrait worn on 
the heart of the Marcjuis de Cante-Croix. For long after¬ 
wards she wept for the young soldier, a colonel in his second 
campaign, for the heart hot with love and glory that set a 
letter from Nais above the favours of an emperor. The 
pain of those days cast a veil of sadness over her face, a 
shadow that vanished only at that terrible age when a 
woman first discovers with dismay that the best years of 
her life are over, and she has had no joy of them ; when she 
sees roses wither, and the longing for love is revived again 
with the desire to linger yet for a little on the last smiles of 
youth. 1 ler nobler qualities dealt so many wounds to her 
soul at the moment when the cold of the provinces seked 
upon her. Like the ermine, she would have died of grief 
if by chance she had been sullied by contact with men 
whose thoughts were bent only on win iing a few sous 
nightly at cards after a good dinner. Pride saved her from 
the shabby love intrigues of the provinces. A woman so 
much above the level of those about her, forced to decide 
between the emptiness of the men whom she meets and the 
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emptiness of her own life, can make but the one choice ; 
marriage and society became a cloister for Anais. She 
lived by poetry as the Carmelite lives by religion. All the 
famous foreign books published in France for the first time 
between 1815 and 1821, the great essayists, M. de Bonald 
and M. de Maistre, those two eagles of thought—all the 
lighter French literature, in short, that appeared during that 
sudden outburst of first vigorous growth might bring 
delight into her solitary life, but not flexibility of mind or 
body. She stood strong and straight like some forest tree, 
lightning-blasted but still erect. Her dignity became a 
stilted manner, her social supremacy led her into affectation 
and sentimental over-refinements ; she queened it with her 
foibles, after the usual fashion of those who allow courtiers 
to adore them. 

Such was Mme. de Bargeton’s past life, a dreary chronicle 
which had to be related if I.ucicn’s position with regard to 
the lady is to be comprehensible. Lucien’s introduction 
came about oddly enc^ugh. In the previous winter a new¬ 
comer to the town had brought some interest into Mme. de 
Bargeton’s monotonous life. The place of controller of 
excise fell vacant, and M. de Barante appointed a man whose 
adventurous life was a sufficient passport to the feminine 
curiosity of the sovereign lady. 

M. du Chatelet —he began life as plain Sixte Chatelet, but 
after 1806 had had the wit to adopt the particle -was one of 
the agreeable young men who cscapcil conscription after 
conscription by keeping very close to the Imperial sun. 
He had begun his career as private secretary to an Imperial 
princess, a post for which he possessed all the necessary 
incapacity. Personable and of a good figure, a clever 
billiard-player, a passable amateur actor, he danced well, 
and excelled in most physical exercises ; he could, moreover, 
sing a ballad and applaud a witticism. Supple, envious, 
never at a loss, there was nothing that he did not know— 
nothing that he really knew. I le knew nothing, for instance, 
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of music, but he could sit down to the piano and accom¬ 
pany after a fashion a woman who consented after much 
pressing to sing a ballad learned by heart in a month of 
hard practice. Incapable though he was of any feeling for 
poetry, he would boldly ask permission to retire for ten 
minutes t(^ compose an impromptu, and return with a 
quatrain, Hat as a pancake, wherein rhyme did duty for 
reason. M. du Chiitelet had besides a very pretty talent for 
filling in tlie ground of the Princess’s worsted work after 
the rtowers had been begun ; he held her skeins of silk with 
infinite grace, entertaining her with dubious nothings more 
or less transparently veiled. He was ignorant of painting, 
but he could copy a landscape, sketch a head in profile, 
design a costume and colour it. hJc had, in short, all those 
little talents that a man could turn to such useful account 
in times when women exercised more influence in public 
life than most people imagine. Diplomacy he claimed to 
be his strong point, as it often is with those who have no 
knowledge, and are profound by reason of their emptiness ; 
indeed, this kind of skill possesses one signal advantage, for 
it can be displayctl only in the conduct of great affairs, and 
when discreti(3n is the quality required, a man who knows 
nothing is safe if he says nothing, and takes refuge in a 
mysterious shake of the head ; in fact, the cleverest prac¬ 
titioner is he who can swim with tlic current and keep his 
head well above the stream of events while seeming to 
control them, a man’s fitness for this business varying 
inversely as his specific gravity. But in this particular art 
or craft, as in all others, you will find a thousand mediocrities 
for one man of genius ; and in spite of C'hatclet’s services, 
ordinary and extraordinary. Her Imperial Highness could 
not procure a scat in the Council of State for her private 
secretary ; not that he would not have made a delightful 
Master of Requests, like many another, but the Princess 
was of the opinion that her secretary was better placed 
with her than anywhere else in the world. He was made 
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a Baron, however, and went to Cassel as envoy extraordinary; 
no empty form of words, for he cut a very extraordinary 
figure there. Napoleon used him as a diplomatic courier 
in the thick of a European crisis. Just as he had been 
promised tlic post of minister to Jerome in Westphalia, the 
Empire fell; and balked of his nmbassade de fa mi lie ^ as he 
called it, he went off in despair to Egypt with General de 
Montriveau. A strange chapter of accidents separated him 
from his travelling companion, and for two long years 
Sixte du Chatelct led a wandering life among the Arab tribes 
of the desert, who sold and resold their captive, his talents 
being not of the slightest use to the nomads. At length, 
about the time that Montriveau reached Tangier, (Chatelct 
found himself in the territory of the Imam of Muscat, had 
the luck to find an English vessel just about to sail, and so 
came back to Paris a year sooner than his sometime com¬ 
panion. Once in Paris, his recent misfortunes, and certain 
connections of long standing, together with services ren¬ 
dered to great persons now in power, recommended him 
to the President of the Council, who put him in M. de 
Barante’s department until such time as a controlIcrship 
should fall vacant. So the part that M. du Chatelct had 
once played in the history of an Imperial Princess, his 
reputation for success with women, the strange story of his 
travels and sufferings, all awakened the interest of the ladies 
of Angoulcmc. 

M. Ic Baron Sixte du Chatelet informed himself as to the 
manners and customs of the upper town, and took his cue 
accordingly. He appeared on the scene as a jaded man of 
the world, broken in health, and weary in spirit. He would 
raise his hand t(^ his forehead at all seasons, as if pain never 
gave him a moment’s respite, a habit that recalled his travels 
and made him interesting. He was on visiting terms with 
the authorities—the general in command, the prefect, the 
receiver-general, and the bishop ; but in every house he was 
frigid, polite, and slightly supercilious, like a man out of his 
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proper place awaiting the favours of power. His social 
talents he left to conjecture, nor did they lose anything in 
reputation on that account; then, when people began to 
talk about him and wish to know him, and curiosity was 
still lively, when he had reconnoitred the men and found 
them nought, and studied the women with the eyes of 
experience in the cathedral for several Sundays, he saw 
that Mme. de Bargeton was the best person with whom to 
be on intimate terms. Music, he thought, would open the 
doors of a house where strangers were never received. 
Surreptitiously he procured one of Miroir’s Masses, and 
learned it upon the piano ; and one fine Sunday when all 
Angoulcmc went to the cathedral, he played the organ, 
sent those who knew no better into ecstasies over the per¬ 
formance, and stimulated the interest felt in him by allowing 
his name to slip out through the attendants. As he came 
out after mass, Alme. de Bargeton complimented him, 
regretting that she had no opportunity of playing duets 
with such a musician; and naturally, during an interview 
of her own seeking, he was olfered the passport which he 
could not have obtained by asking for it. 

So the adroit Baron was admitted to the circle of the 
queen of Angoulcme, and paid her marked attentions. The 
elderly beau—he was forty-five years old—saw that all her 
youth lay dormant and ready to revive, saw treasures to be 
turned to account, and possibly a rich widow to wed, to 
say nothing of expectations ; a marriage into the family of 
Negrepelisse, and fcjr him this meant a family connection 
with the Marquise d’Hspard, and a new political career in 
Paris. Here was a fair tree to cultivate in spite of the ill- 
omened, unsightly ivy that grew thick upon it; he would 
hang his fortunes upon it, prune it, cultivate it, and in time 
gather its golden fruit. 

High-born Angouleme shrieked against the introduction 
ot a Giaour into the sanctuary, for Mme. de Bargeton’s 
salon was the holy of holies of a society that kept itself 
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unspotted from the world. The only outsider intimate 
there was the bishop ; the prefect was admitted twice or 
thrice in the year; the receiver-general was never received 
at all; Mme. de Bargeton would go to concerts and at 
homes at his house, but she never accepted invitations to 
dinner. And now, she who had declined to open her 
doors to the receiver-general welcomed a mere controller 
of excise I Such a reversal of the rightful order of things 
it had never entered the mind of the snubbed authorities 
to conceive. 

Those who by dint of mental effort can understand a kind 
of pettiness which, for that matter, can be found on any 
and every social level, will realise the awe with which the 
bourgeoisie of Angouleme regarded the Hotel de Bargeton. 
The inhabitant of L’Houmeau beheld the grandeur of that 
miniature Louvre, the glory of this Angoumoisin Hotel de 
Rambouillet, shining at a distance like the sun’s ; yet within 
it was gathered together all the direst intellectual poverty, 
all the decayed gentility of twenty leagues around. 

Political opinion trickled away in wordy commonplaces 
vociferated with emphasis ; the Quotidienne was compara¬ 
tively Laodicean in its loyalty, Louis XVllI a Jacobin. 
The women, for the most part, were awkward, silly, insipid, 
and ill-dressed ; there was always something amiss that 
spoiled the whole ; nothing in them was complete, toilette 
or talk, flesh or spirit. But for his designs on Mme. de 
Bargeton, Chatelet could not have endured the society. 
And yet the manners and spirit of caste, the something that 
tells of birth, the proud spirit of the noble in his ruined 
manor-house, the knowledge of the traditions of good 
breeding,—these things covered a multitude of deficiencies. 
Nobility of feeling was far more real here than in the lofty 
world of Paris. You might compare these country Royalists, 
if the metaphor may be allowed, to old-fashioned silver 
plate, tarnished but weighty; their attachment to the 
Bourbons as the Bourbons did them honour. The very 
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fixity of their political opinions was a sort of faithfulness. 
The distance that they set betw’ecn themselves and the 
bourgeoisie^ their very exclusiveness, gave them a certain 
elevation and convcntic^nal value. Rach noble represented 
a certain price for the townsmen, as Bambarra negroes attach 
a money value to cowrie shells. 

Some of the women, flattered by M. du Chatelet, discerned 
in him superior qualities lacking in the men of their own 
set, and the insurrection of self-love was pacified. These 
ladies all hoped to win the succession to the Imperial 
Highness. Purists were of the opinion that though you 
might see the intruder in Mme. de Bargeton’s house, yet 
he would not be received elsewhere. Du Chatelet was 
fain to put up with a good deal of insolence, but he held 
his ground by cultivating the clergy. He encouraged the 
queen of Angouleme in her foibles bred of the soil; he 
brought her all the newest books ; he read aloud the latest 
poetry. Together they went into ecstasies over the young 
poets, she in all sincerity, he with suppressed yawns ; but 
he bore with the Romantics with a patience hardly to be 
expected of a man of the Imperial school, who scarcely 
could make out what the young writers meant. Not so 
Mme. de Bargeton; she waxed enthusiastic over the 
Renaissance due to the return of the Bourbon Lilies ; she 
loved M. de Chateaubriand for calling Victor Hugo ' a 
sublime child.’ It tlcpressed her that she could know 
genius only from afar; she sighed for Paris, where the 
great men lived. For these reasons M. du Chatelet thought 
he had done a wonderfully clever thing when he told the 
lady that there was another ' sublime child’ 't that moment 
in Angouleme, a young poet, a rising star whose glory 
surpassed the whole Parisian galaxy, though he knew it not. 
A great man of the future had been born in L’Houmeau. 
The headmaster of the school had shown the Baron some 
atlrnirable verses. The poor and humble lad was a second 
Chatterton, with none of the political baseness and ferocious 
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hatred of the great ones of the earth that had led his English 
prototype to turn pamphleteer and revile his benefactors. 
Afme. de Bargeton in her little circle of five or six persons, 
who were supposed to share her tastes for art and letters 
because this one scraped a fiddle, and that splashed sheets 
of white paper with sepia, and the other was president of 
the local agricultural society, or was gifted with a bass 
voice that rendered Se fiaio in corpo arete like a war-whoop— 
Mmc. dc Bargeton amid these grotesque figures was like a 
famished actor set down to a stage dinner of pasteboard. 
No words, therefore, can describe her joy at these tidings. 
She must sec this poet, this angel 1 She raved about him, 
went into raptures, talked of him for whole hours together. 
Before two days were out the sometime diplomatic courier 
had arranged through the headmaster for Lucien’s appear¬ 
ance at the Hotel de Bargeton. 

Poor helots of the provinces, for whom the distances 
between class and class arc so much greater than for the 
Parisian, for whom they visibly lessen day by day ; souls so 
grievously oppressed by the social barriers behind which 
all sorts and conditions of men sit crying K^aca ! at each other 
with mutual anathemas—-you, and you alone, will fully 
comprehend the ferment in Lucien’s heart and brain when 
his awe-inspiring headmaster told him that the great gates 
of the I Idtel de Bargeton would shortly open and turn upon 
their hinges at his fame! Lucicn and David, walking 
together of an evening to Beaulieu, had looked up at the 
house with the old-fashioned gables, and wondered whether 
their names woultl ever so much as reach cars inexorably 
deaf to knowledge that came from a lowly origin ; and 
now Lucien was to be welcomed there I 

No one except his sister was in the secret. Eve, like the 
thrifty housekeeper and divine magician that she was, 
conjured up a few louis from her savings to buy thin shoes 
for Lucicn of the best shoemaker in Angouleme, and an 
entirely new suit of clothes from the most renowned tailor. 
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She made a frill for his best shirt, and washed and pleated 
it with her own hands. And how pleased she was to see 
him so dressed ! How proud she felt of her brother, and 
what quantities of advice she gave him ! Her intuition 
foresaw countless little diiliculties. Lucien had a habit of 
leaning on his elbows when he was deep in thought; he 
would even go so far as to draw a table nearer to rest them 
upon it; Eve told him that he must not so far forget him¬ 
self in those aristocratic precincts. 

She went with him as far as the Porte Saint-Pierre, and 
when they were almost opposite the cathedral she stopped, 
and watched him pass down the Rue de Beaulieu to the 
Promenade, where M. du Chatelet was waiting for him. 
And after he was out of sight, she still stood there, poor 
girl 1 in a great tremor of emotion, as though some great 
thing had happened to them. Lucien in Mme. de Bargeton’s 
house! For l^vc it meant the dawn of success. The 
innocent creature did not suspect that where ambition 
begins, ingenuous feeling ends. 

Externals in the Rue du Minage gave Lucien no sense 
of surprise. This palace that loomed so large in his imagina¬ 
tion was a house built of the soft stone of the country, 
mellowed by time. It looked dismal enough from the 
street, and inside it was extremely plain ; there was the 
usual provincial courtyard—chilly, prim, and neat; and the 
house itself was sober, almost convent-like, and in good 
repair. 

l-ucien went up the old staircase with the balustrade of 
chestnut wood, whose stone steps ceased after the first floc^r, 
crossed a shabby antechamber, and came into the presence 
in a little wainscoted drawing-room, beyoi 1 a dimly-lit 
salon. The carved woodwork, in the taste of the eighteenth 
century, was painted grey. There were monochrome 
paintings on the frieze panels, and the walls were adorned 
with crimson damask with a narrow border. The old- 
tashioned furniture shrank piteously from sight under 
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covers of red-and-white check. On a sofa, covered with 
thin stuffed cushions, sat Mme. de Bargeton; the poet beheld 
her by the light of two wax candles on a screened sconce, 
that stood before her on a round table with a green cloth. 

The queen did not attempt to rise, but she turned very 
gracefully on her seat, smiling on the poet, who was not 
a little fluttered by the serpentine quiverings ; her manner, 
he thought, was distinguished. As for Mme. dc Bargeton, 
she was impressed with Lucien’s extreme beauty, with his 
diffidence, with his voice, with everything about him; for 
her the poet already was poetry incarnate. Lucien scrutin¬ 
ised his hostess with discreet side glances ; she seemed to 
match with her fame ; she disappointed none of his expecta¬ 
tions of a great lady. 

Mme. de Bargeton, following a new fashion, wore a coif 
of slashed black velvet, a style of head-dress that recalls 
memories of mediieval legend to a young imagination, 
amplifying, as it were, the dignity of womanhood. Her red- 
gold hair, escaping from under her cap, hung loose ; bright 
golden in the light, red in the rounded sliadow of the curls 
that only partially hid her neck. Beneath a massive white 
brow, clean-cut and strongly outlined, shone, a pair of 
bright grey eyes encircled by a margin of mother-of-pearl, 
two blue veins on cither side of the nose bringing out the 
whiteness of that delicate setting. The Bourbon curve of 
the nose added to the ardent expression of an oval face; 
it was as if the royal temper of the J louse of Conde shone 
conspicuous in this feature. The careless cross-folds of the 
bodice left a white throat bare, and half revealed the outlines 
of a still youthful figure and shapely, well-placed contours 
beneath. 

With fingers tapering and well-kept, though somewhat 
too thin, Mme. de Bargeton pointed amiably to a seat by 
her side. M. du Chatclet ensconced himself in an easy- 
chair, and Lucien then became aware that there was no one 
else in the room. 
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; y Mme. de Bargeton’s words intoxicated the young poet of 
i^’Houmeau. For Lucien those three hours spent in her 
tercscnce went by like a dream that we would fain have last 
l^for ever. She was not thin, he thought; she was slender ; 

. in love with love, and loverless ; delicate in spite of her 
ftrength. Her foibles, heightened by her manner, took his 
fancy ; for youth sets out with a love of exaggeration, that 
inlirmity of noble souls. He did not so much as sec that 
the patches of colour on the cheek-bones were faded and 
hardened to a brick-red by listless days and a certain amount 
of ailing health. His imagination fastened at once on the 
glowing eyes, on the dainty curls rippling with light, on the 
da/y.ling fairness of her skin, and hovered about those 
bright points as the moth hovers about the candle-flame. 
For lier spirit made such an appeal to his that he could no 
longer sec the woman as she was. Her feminine exaltation 
had carried him away ; the energy of her expressions, a 
little staled by pretty hard and constant wear, but new to 
Lucien, fascinated him all the more easily because he was 
determined to be pleased, hie had brought none of his 
own verses to read, but nothing was said of them. He had 
left them behind purposely, because he meant to return ; 
and Mme. de Bargeton did not ask for them, because she 
meant that he should come back some future day to read 
them to her. Was not this the beginning of an under¬ 
standing ? 

As for M. Sixtc du Chatelct, he was none too well pleased 
with all this. He perceived rather too late in the day that 
he had a rival in this handsome young fellow. Pie went 
^ith him as far as the first flight of steps below Beaulieu 

try the elTect of a little diplomacy; and Lu icn was not 
ft' little astonished when he heard the controller of excise 
pluming himself on having effected the introduction, and 
proceeding in this character to give him the benefit of his 
iidvicc. 

Pleaven send that Lucien might meet with better treat- 
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merit than he had done ; such was the matter of M. du 
Chatclct’s discourse. The Court itself was less insolent 
than this pack of dolts in Angouleme. You were expected 
to endure deadly insults ; the superciliousness you had to 
put up with was something abominable. If ffilks of this 
kind did not alter their behaviour, there would be another 
’89 Revolution. As for himself, if he continued to go to 
the house, it was because he found ISImc. de Bargeton to 
his taste. She was the only woman worth troubling about 
in Angouleme ; he had been paying court to her for want 
of anything better to do, and now he was desperately in 
love with her. She would be his before very long, she 
loved him, everything pointed that way. The conquest of 
this haughty queen would be his one revenge on the whole 
houseful of bociby clodpates. 

Chatelet talked of his passion in the tone of a man who 
would have a rival’s life if he crossetl his path. The elder!} 
butterfly of the Empire came down with his whole weight 
on the poor poet, and tried to frighten and crush him by 
his self-importance. He grew taller as he gave an em¬ 
bellished account of his perilous wanderings ; but, impress 
the poet’s imagination as he might, the lover was by no 
means afraid of him. 

In spite of the elderly coxcomb, and regardless of hr 
threats and airs of a bourgeois bravo, Lucien went back again 
and again to the house after that evening—not too often 
at first, as became a man of L’lloumcau ; but before vet} 
long he grew accustomed to the vast condescension, as it 
had seemed to him at the outset, and came more and more 
frequently. The druggist’s son was considered in the circle 
as a completely insignificant being. If any of the noblesse, 
men or women, calling upon Nais, found Lucien in the 
room, they met him with the overwhelming graciousnes? 
that well-bred people use towards their inferiors. Lucien 
thought them very kind for a time, but later understooii 
the real reason for their specious amiability. It was nor 
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before he detected a patronising tone that stirred his 
jV^ali and confirmed him in his bitter Republicanism, a phase 
: ;.pf opinion through which many a would-be patrician passes 
’ by way of prelude to his introduction to polite society. 

Ihit was there anything that he would not have endured 
for Nais ? for so he heard her named by her intimates in 
the group. Like Spanish grandees and the old Austrian 
nobility at Vienna, these folk, men and women alike, 
called each other by their Christian names, a final shade 
of distinction in the innermost ring of Angoumoisin 
aristocracy. 

Lucien loved Nais as every young man loves the first 
woman who flatters him, for Nais prophesied for Lucien 
great things and boundless fame. She used all her skill to 
secure her hold upon her poet; not merely did she exalt 
him beyond measure, but she represented him to himself 
as a child without fortune whom she meant to start in life; 
she treated him like a child, to keep him near her ; she made 
him her reader, her secretary, and cared more for him than 
she would have thought possible after the dreadful calamity 
that had befallen her. 

Inwardly she was very cruel to herself, telling herself that 
it would be folly to love a young man of twenty, whose 
social position set him so far apart from her; and her 
behaviour to him was a bewildering mixture of familiarity 
and capricious fits of pride arising from her fears and 
scruples. Sometimes she was the lofty patroness, sometimes 
she was tender and flattered him. At first, while he was 
overawed by her rank, Lucien experienced the extremes of 
^dread, hope, and despair, the torture of a fir t love that is 
^beaten deep into the heart with the hammer-strokes of 
-;^'altcrnate bliss and anguish. For two months Mme. de 
■fcBargcton was for him a benefactress who would take a 
^mother’s interest in him; but confidences came next, 
v^vlme. de Bargeton began to address her poet as ' dear 
:f^Lucien,’ and then plain ' dear.* The poet grew bolder, and 



addressed the great lady as Nais. There followed a flash 
of the anger that captivates a boy; she reproached him 
for calling her by a name in everybody’s mouth. The 
haughty and high-born N^grcpelisse offered the fair angel 
youth that one of her names which was unsoiled by use; 
for him she would be Louise. Lucien was in the third 
heaven. 

One evening when Lucien came in he found Mme. dc 
Bargeton looking at a portrait, which she promptly thrust 
aside. He wished to see it, and to quiet the despair of a 
first fit of jealousy Louise showed him young Cante-Croix’s 
picture, and told with tears the piteous story of her love, so 
stainless, so cruelly cut short. Was she trying out a first 
unfaithfulness to the memory of the dead ? Or had she 
taken it into her hcatl to raise up in the portrait a rival to 
Lucien ? Lucien was too much of a boy to analyse his lady¬ 
love ; he gave way to unfeigned despair when she opened 
the campaign by entrenching herself behind the more or 
less skilfully devised scruples which women raise to have 
them beaten down. When a woman begins to talk about 
her duty, regard for appearances, or religion, the objections 
she raises are so many redoubts which she loves to have 
carried by storm. But on the guileless Lucien these 
coquetries were thrown away; he would have advanced 
of his own accord. 

' / shall not die for you, I shall live for you,* he cried 
audaciously one evening ; he meant to have no more of 
M. dc Cante-Ooix, and gave Louise a glance which told 
plainly that his passion was reaching its height. 

Startled at the progress of this new love in herself and 
her poet, Louise demanded some verses he had promised 
for the first page of her album, looking for a pretext for a 
quarrel in his tardiness. But what became of her when she 
read the following stanzas, which, naturally, she considered 
finer than the finest work of Canalis, the poet of the 
aristocracy ? 
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* The magic brush, light lying flights of song— 

To these, but not to these alone, belong 
My pages fair; 

Often to me, my mistress’ pencil steals 
To tell the secret gladness that she feels, 

'rhe hidden care. 

And when her fingers, slowlicr at the last. 

Of a rich Future, now become the Past, 

Seek count of me, 

O I-ove, when swift thick cc:>ming memories rise, 

I pray of Thee, 

May they bring visions fair as cloudless skies 
Of happy voyage oVr a summer sea 1 * 

' Was it really I who inspired those lines ? ’ she asked. 

The doubt suggested by coquetry to a woman who 
amused herself by playing with fire brought tears to Lucien’s 
eyes ; hut her first kiss upon his forehead calmed the 
storm. Decidedly Lucicn was a great man, and she meant 
to form him ; she saw herself teaching him Italian and 
German and perfecting his manners. That would be pre¬ 
text sufficient for having him constantly with her under the 
very eyes of her tiresome courtiers. What an interest in her 
life ! She took up music again for her poet’s sake, and 
revealed the world of sound to him, playing grand frag¬ 
ments of Beethoven till she sent him into ecstasy ; and, 
happy in his delight, turned to the half-swooning poet. 

‘ Is not such happiness as this enough ? ’ she asked 
hyp(K'ritically; and poor Lucicn was stupid enough to 
answer, ' Yes.’ 

In the previous week things had readied such a point 
that Louise had judged it expedient to ask lAicien to dinner, 
with M. dc Bargeton as a third. But in soite of this pre¬ 
caution, tlie whole town knew the state ot affairs ; and so 
extraordinary did it appear, that no one could believe it 
true. The outcry was terrific. Some were of the opinion 
that society was on the eve of a cataclysm. ‘ See what 
comes of Liberal doctrines ! ’ cried others. 

Then it was that the jealous du Chatclct discovered that 
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Madame Charlotte, the monthly nurse, was no other than 
Mme. Chardon, ' the mother of the Chateaubriand of 
L’Houmeau,’ as he put it. The remark passed as a joke. 
Mmc. de Chandour was the first to hurry to Mme. dc 
Bargeton. 

* Nais, dear,’ she said, ‘ do you know what everybody in 
Angouleme is saying ? Your little rhymester’s mother is 
the Madame Charlotte who nursed my sister-in-law through 
her confinement two months ago.’ 

^ What is there extraordinary in that, my dear ? ’ asked 
Mme. dc Bargeton with her most regal air. ' She is a 
druggist’s widow, is she not ? A poor fate for a Rubempre. 
Suppose that you or I had not a penny in the world, what 
should we do (or a living ? How would you support your 
children ? ’ 

Mmc. de Bargeton’s presence of mind put an end to the 
jeremiads of the mhksse. Great natures are prone to make 
a virtue of misfortune ; and there is something irresistibly 
attractive about well-doing when persisted in through evil 
report; innocence has the piquancy of the forbidden. 

That evening Mmc. de Bargeton’s rooms were crowded 
with friends who came to remonstrate with her. She 
brought her most caustic wit into play. She said that as 
noble families could not produce a Medic re, a Racine, a 
Rousseau, a Voltaire, a Massillon, a Beaumarchais, or a 
Diderot, people must make up their minds to it, and accept 
the fact that great men had upholsterers and clockmakcrs 
and cutlers for their fathers. Genius, site said, w'as always 
noble. She railed at boorish squires for understanding their 
real interests so imperfectly. In short, she talked a good 
deal of nonsense, which would have let the light into heads 
less dense, but left her audience agape at her eccentricity. 
And in these ways she conjured away the storm with her 
heavy artillery. 

When Lucicn, obedient to her request, appeared for the 
first time in the great faded drawing-room, where four 
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whist-tables were set out, she welcomed him graciously, 
and brought him forward like a queen who means to be 
obeyed. She addressed the controller of excise as ‘ AI. 
(diatelct,’ and left that gentleman thunderstruck by making 
it clear that she knew about the illegal superfetation of the 
particle. From that evening Lucien was forced upon her 
circle, but he was received as a poisonous clement, which 
every person in it vowed to expel with the antidote of 
insolence. 

Nais had won a victory, but she had lost her empire. 
There was a rumour of insurrection. Amclic, otherwise 
Mnie. dc Chandour, hearkening to ‘ M. Chatelct’s ’ counsels, 
determined to erect a rival altar by receiving on Wednesdays. 
Now Almc. de Bargeton’s salon was open every evening; 
and those who frequented it were so wedded to their ways, 
so accustomed to meet about the same tables, to play the 
familiar games of backgammon, to see the same faces and 
the same candle-sconces night after night; and afterwards 
to cloak and shawl, and put on overshoes and hats in the 
old corridor, that they were quite as much attached to the 
steps of the staircase as to the mistress of the house. 

‘ All resigned themselves to endure the songster {char- 
donneret) of the sacred grove,’ said Alexandre de Brebian ; 
witticism number two. Finally, the president of the agri¬ 
cultural society put an end to the sedition by remarking 
judicially that ' before the Revolution the greatest nobles 
admitted men like Duclos and Grimm and Crebillon to 
their society—men who were nobodies, like this little poet 
of L’J loumeau ; but one thing they never did, they never 
received tax-c<dlectors ; and, after all, Ch''*^clct is only a 
tax-collector.’ 

Du Chatelet suffered for Chardon. Everyone turned the 
cold shouUIer on him ; and Chatelet was conscious that he 
was attacked. When Afmc. dc Bargeton had called him 
* M. Chatelet,’ he swore to himself that he would possess 
her ; and now he entered into the views of the mistress of 
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the house, came to the support of the young poet, and 
declared himself Lucien’s friend. The great diplomat of 
whose services the shortsighted Emperor had deprived 
himself, made much of Lucien, and declared himself his 
friend. To launch the poet into society, he gave a dinner 
and asked all the authorities to meet him—the prefect, the 
receiver-general, the colonel in command of the garrison, 
the head of the Naval School, the president of the Court, 
and so forth. The poet, poor fellow, was feted so magni¬ 
ficently, and so belauded, that anybody but a young man of 
two-and-twenty would have shrewdly suspected a hoax. 
After dinner, Chitelet drew his rival on to recite T/je Dj/ng 
Sardanapalus^ the masterpiece of the hour ; and the head¬ 
master of the school, a man of phlegmatic temperament, 
clapped his hands, and vowed that Jean-Baptiste Rousseau 
had done nothing finer. Sixte, Baron du Chatclet, thought 
in his heart that this slip of a rhymester would wither 
incontinently in such a hothouse of adulation ; perhaps he 
hoped that when the poet’s head was turned with brilliant 
dreams, he would indulge in some impertinence that would 
promptly reconsign him to the obscurity from which he had 
emerged. Pending the decease of this genius, Chatelet 
appeared to offer up his liopes as a sacrifice at Mme. de 
Bargeton’s feet; but with the ingenuity of a rake, he kept 
his own plan in abeyance, watching the lovers’ movements 
with keenly critical eyes, and waiting for an opportunity of 
ruining Lucien. 

From this time forward, there arose in Angoulcme and its 
neighbourhood vague rumours of the existence of a great 
man. Mme. dc Bargeton was praised on all sides for the 
interest which she took in this young eagle. No sooner 
was her conduct approved than she tried to win a general 
sanction. She announced a soiree, with ices, tea, and cakes, 
a great innovation in a city where tea, as yet, was sold only 
by druggists as a remedy for indigestion. The flower of 
Angoumoisin aristocracy was summoned to hear Lucien 
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read a great work. Louise had hidden all the difficulties 
from her friend, but she let fall a few words touching the 
social cabal formed against him; she would not have him 
ignorant of the perils besetting the career of a man of 
genius, nor of thg obstacles insurmountable to weaklings. 
She drew a lesson from the recent victory. Her white hands 
]’)ointcd him to glory that lay beyond a prolonged martyr¬ 
dom ; she spoke of stakes and flaming pyres ; she spread 
the adjectives thickly on her finest turtines^ and decorated 
them with a variety of her most pompous epithets. It was 
a cheap imitation of the passages of declamation that dis¬ 
figure Corimie ; but Louise grew so much the greater in her 
own eyes as she talked, that she loved the Benjamin who 
inspired her eloquence the more for it. She counselled him 
to take a bold step and renounce his patronymic for the 
noble name of Rubempre; he need not mind the tittle- 
tattle over a change which, for that matter, the King would 
authorise. Mme. dc Bargeton undertook to procure this 
favour; she was related to the Marquise d’Hspard, a 
Blamont-Chauvry before her marriage, and persona grata at 
Court. The words ' King,’ ' Marquise d’Espard,’ and 
* 0)11 rt ’ dai'zled Lucicn like a blaze of fireworks, and the 
necessity of this baptism became plain to him. 

^ Dear child,’ said Louise, with tender mockery in her 
tones,' the sooner it is done, the sooner it will be sanctioned.’ 
She went through the various strata of the social scale and 
showed the poet that this step would raise him many rungs 
higher in the ladder. Seizing the moment, she persuaded 
Lucien to forswear the chimerical notions of ’93 as to 
equality; she roused once more the thirst for social dis¬ 
tinction allayed by David’s cool commonser e ; she pointed 
out fashionable society as the only stage for such a talent 
as his. The rabid Liberal became a Monarchist in petto ; 
Lucien set his teeth in the apple of desire of rank, luxury, 
and fame. He swore to win a croAvn to lay at his lady’s 
feet, even if there should be bloodstains on its bays. He 
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would win it at any cost, qmbuscmique viis. To prove his 
courage, he told her of his present way of life ; Louise had 
hitherto known nothing of its hardships, for there is an 
indefinable modesty inseparable from strong feeling in 
youth, a delicacy which makes a young man shrink from a 
display of great qualities ; he loves to have his real nature 
discerned through its incognito. He described his life, the 
shackles of poverty borne with pride, his days of work for 
David, his nights of study. His youthful ardour recalled 
memories of the colonel of six-and-tvventy; Mine, dc 
Bargeton’s eyes grew soft; and Lucien, seeing this weakness 
in his awe-inspiring mistress, seized the hand that she 
abandoned to him, and kissed it with the frenzy of a lover, 
a youth, a poet. Louise even allowed the druggist’s son to 
set his eager, quivering Hps upon her forehead. 

* Oh, child I child ! if anyone should see us, I should 
look very ridiculous,’ she said, shaking off an ecstatic torpor. 

In the course of that evening, Mmc. de Bargeton’s wit 
made havoc of Lucien’s prejudices, as she called them. 
Men of genius, according to her doctrine, had neither 
brothers nor sisters, father nor mother; the great tasks laid 
upon them required a seeming selfishness, and demanded 
that they should sacrifice everything that they might grow 
to their full stature. Perhaps their families might suffer 
at first from the all-absorbing exactions of a giant brain, 
but at a later day they were repaitl a hundred-fold for self- 
denial of every kind during the early struggles of a kingly 
intellect with adverse fate ; they shared the spoils of victory. 
Genius was answerable to no man. Genius alone could 
judge of the means used to an end which no one else could 
know. It was the duty of a man of genius, therefore, to 
set himself above law; it was his mission to reconstruct 
law. The man who is master of his age may take all that 
he needs, run any risks, for all is his. She quoted instances. 
Bernard Palissy, Louis XI, Fox, Napoleon, Christopher 
Columbus, Julius Ciesar,—all these world-famous gamblers 
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had begun life hampered with debt, or as poor men; all 
of them had been misunderstood, taken for madmen, reviled 
for bad sons, bad brothers, bad fathers ; and yet in after 
life each had come to be the pride of his family, of his 
country, of the world. 

Her arguments fell upon fertile soil in the worst of 
Taicien’s nature, and spread corruption in his heart; for 
him, when his desires were hot, all means were admissible 
But failure is high treason against society ; and when the 
fallen conqueror has run amuck through bourgeois virtues, 
and pulled down the pillars of society, small wonder that 
society, finding a Marius seated among the ruins, should 
drive him forth in abhorrence. All unconsciously Lucien 
stocxl with the palm of genius on the one hand and a shame¬ 
ful ending in the hulks upon the other ; and, on high upon 
the Sinai of the prophets, beheld no Dead Sea covering the 
cities of the plain, the hideous winding-sheet of Ciomorrha. 

So well did Louise loosen the swaddling-bands of 
provincial life that confined the heart and brain of her poet, 
that Lucicn determined to try an experiment upon her. He 
wished to feel certain that this proud conquest was his 
without laying himself open to the mortification of a rebuff. 
The forthcoming soiree gave him his opportunity. Ambi¬ 
tion blended with his love. He loved, and he meant to 
rise, a twofold desire not unnatural in a young man with a 
heart to satisfy and the battle of life to fight. Society to-day, 
summoning all her children to one banquet, arouses ambition 
in the very morning of life. Youth is robbed of its charm, 
and generous thoughts are corrupted by mercenary 
scheming. The idealist would fain have otherwise, but 
intrusive fact too often gives the lie to the fiction which we 
should like to believe, making it impossible to paint the 
young man of the nineteenth century other than he is. 
Lucien imagined that his scheming was entirely prompted 
by good feeling, and persuaded himself that it was solely 
for his friend David’s sake. 
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He wrote a long letter to his Louise ; he felt bolder pen 
in hand than face to face. In a dozen sheets, copied out 
three several times, he told her of his father’s genius and 
blighted hopes and of his grinding poverty. He described 
his beloved sister as an angel, and David as a coming 
Cuvier, and a father, friend, and brother to him in the 
present. He should feel himself unworthy of his Louise’s 
love, his proudest distinction, if he did not ask her to do 
for David all that she had done for himself. He would 
give up everything rather than desert David Scchard ; David 
must witness his success. It was one of those wild letters 
in which a young man points a pistol at a refusal, full of 
boyish casuistry and the incoherent reasoning of an idealist; 
a delicious tissue of words embroidered here and there by 
the naive utterances that women love so well—unconscious 
revelations of the writer’s heart. 

Lucicn left the letter with the maid, went to the office, 
and spent the day in reading proofs, superintending the 
execution of orders, and looking after the affairs of the 
printing-house, lie said not a word to David. While 
youth bears a child’s heart, it is capable of sublime reticence. 
Perhaps, too, Lucien was beginning to dread the Phocion’s 
axe which David could wield when he chose ; perhaps he 
was afraid to meet those clear-sighted eyes that read the 
depths of his soul. After he had read Chenier’s poems with 
David, his secret rose from his heart to his lips at the sting 
of a reproach that he felt as the patient feels the doctor^s 
finger probing a wound. 

And now let us try to understand the thoughts that 
troubled Lucien’s mind as he went down from Angoulcme 
to L’Houmeau. Was the great lady angry with him? 
Would she receive David ? Would not Lucien, for all his 
ambition, be flung headlong back into the depths of 
L’Houmeau ? Before he set that kiss on Louise’s forehead, 
he had had time to measure the distance between a queen 
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and her favourite ; so far had he come in five months, and 
he did not tell himself that David could cross the same gap 
in a moment. Yet he did not know how completely the 
lower orders were excluded from this upper world ; he did 
not realise that a second experiment of this kind would mean 
ruin for Mme. dc hargeton. Once accused and convicted 
of a liking for the canailley Louise would be driven from the 
place ; her caste would shun her as in the Middle Ages 
men shunned a leper. Nais might break the moral law, and 
her whole circle, the clergy and the flower of the aristocracy, 
would defend her against the world through thick and thin ; 
but the offence of admitting all sorts of people to her house 
—this was a sin without remission. The sins of those in 
power are always overlooked ; once let them abdicate, and 
they must pay the penalty. And what was it but abdication 
to receive David ? 

But if Lucien did not see these aspects of the question, 
his aristocratic instinct foresaw plenty of difficulties of 
another kind, an<l he took alarm. A noble manner is not 
the invariable outcome of noble feeling ; and while no man 
at court had a nobler air than Racine, Corneille looked very 
much like a cattle-dealer, and Descartes might have been 
taken for an honest Dutch merchant. Visitors to La Brcde, 
meeting Montesquieu in a cotton nightcap, a rake over his 
shoulder, mistook him for a gardener. A knowdedge of the 
world, when it is not sucked in with mother’s milk and part 
of the inheritance of descent, is acquired only by education, 
supplemented by certain gifts of chance—a graceful figure, 
distinction of feature, a tone of voice. All these so im¬ 
portant trifles David lacked, while Natui ' had bestowed 
them upon his friend. Of gentle blood on the mother’s 
side, Lucien was a Frank, even dowm to the high-arched 
instep. David had inherited the physique of his father the 
pressman and the flat foot of the Celt. Lucien could hear 
the shower of jokes at David’s expense ; he could see Mme. 
de Bargeton’s repressed smile ; and at length, without being 
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exactly ashamed of his brother, he made up his mind to 
disregard his first impulse and to think twice before yielding 
to it in future. 

So, after the hour of poetry and self-sacrifice, after the 
reading of verse that opened out before the friends the fields 
of literature in the light of a newly risen sun, the hour of 
worldly wisdom and of scheming struck for I.ucien. 

Down once more in L’Houmcau he wished that he had 
not written that letter; he would have liked to have it 
back again ; for he caught a glimpse of the inexorable laws 
of the world, lie guessed that nothing succeeds like suc¬ 
cess, and it cost him something to step down from the first 
rung of the ladder by which he meant to reach and storm 
the heights above. Pictures of his quiet and simple life 
rose before him, pictures fair with the brightest colours of 
blossoming love. There was David ; what a genius David 
had—David who had helped him so generously, and would 
die for him at need ; there was his mother, so great a lady 
in her lowly lot, who thought him as good as he was clever ; 
his sister, so gracious in her submission to fate, her innocent 
childhood and her conscience as yet unstained, her budding 
hopes undespoiled by rough winds ; all these broke into 
flowers once more in his memory. 

Then he toKl himself that it was a far finer thing to hew 
his own way through the serried hostile mobs of aristocrats 
or Philistines by repeated successful strokes, than to reach 
the goal through a wcmian’s favour. Sooner or later his 
genius should shine out; it had been so with the others, 
his predecessors ; they had tamed society. Women would 
love him when that day came ! The example of Napoleon, 
which, unluckily for this nineteenth century of ours, has 
filled so many ordinary persons with aspirations after extra¬ 
ordinary destinies, occurred to Lucien’s mind. He flung his 
schemes to the winds and blamed himself for thinking of 
them. For Lucien was so made that he passed from evil 
to good, or from good to evil, with the same facility. 
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Lucien had none of the scholar’s love for his retreat; 
for the past month indeed he had felt something like shame 
at the sight of the shop front, where 

POSTF'L, LATE ChARDON, PHARMACEUTICAL ChI-MTST, 

might be read in yellow letters on a green ground. It was 
an offence to him to see his father’s name thus posted up 
in a place where every carriage passed. 

Every evening, when he closed the ugly iron gate and 
went u].^ to Beaulieu to give his arm to Mine, dc Bargeton 
among the dandies of the upper town, he chafed beyond 
all reason at the disparity between his lodging and his 
fortune. 

' 1 love Mme. de Bargeton; perhaps in a few days she 
will be mine ; yet I live here in this rat-hole I ’ he said to 
himself this evening, as he went down the narrow passage 
into the little yard behind the shop. Bundles of boiled 
herbs were spread out along the wall, the apprentice was 
scouring a cauldron, and M. Postel himself, girded about 
with his laboratory apron, was standing with a retort in 
his hand, inspecting some chemical product while keeping 
an eye on the shop door; or if the eye happened to be 
engaged, he had at any rate an car for the bell. 

A strong scent of camomile and peppermint pervaded the 
yard and the poor little dwelling at the side, which you 
reached by a short ladder, with a rope on cither side by way 
of hand-rail. Lucien’s room was an attic just under the 
ro(;f. 

' Good-day, sonny,’ said M. Postel, that typical pro¬ 
vincial tradesman. MIow are you fcclin ? 1 have just 

been experimenting on treacle, but it would take a man like 
your tather to find out what I am looking for. Ah! he 
was a fine fellow, he was ! If I had only known his gout 
specific, you and I would be rolling along in our carriage 
this day.' 

The little druggist, whose head was as thick as his heart 
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was kind, never let a week pass without some allusion to 
Chardon senior’s unlucky secrctivcness as to that discovery, 
words that Lucien felt like a stab. 

' It is a great pity/ Lucien answxred curtly. He was 
beginning to think his father’s old pupil prodigiously 
vulgar, often as he had blessed the man for his kindness, 
for honest Postel had helped his master’s widow and 
children more than once. 

* Why, what is the matter with you ? ’ M. Postel inquired, 
putting down his test tube on the laboratory table. 

' Has a letter come for me ? ’ 

* Yes, a letter that smells like balm ! it is on the counter 
near my desk.’ 

Mmc. de Bargeton’s letter lying among the bottles in a 
druggist’s shop I Lucien sprang to rescue it. 

‘Be quick, Lucien I your dinner has been waiting an 
hour for you, it will be cold I ’ a sweet voice called gently 
through a half-opened window; but Lucien did not 
hear. 

' That brother of yours has gone crazy, mademoiselle,’ 
said Postel, lifting his face. 

The old bachelor looked rather like a miniature brandy 
cask, embellished by a painter’s fancy with a fat, ruddy 
countenance much pitted with the smallpox; at the sight 
of Hve his face took on a ceremonious and amiable ex¬ 
pression, which said plainly that he had thoughts of espous¬ 
ing the daughter of his predecessor, but could not put an 
end to the strife in his heart between love and interest. He 
often said to Lucien, with a smile, * Your sister is uncom¬ 
monly pretty, and you are not so bad looking either I 
Your father did everything well.’ 

Eve was tall, dark-haired, dark-complexioned, and blue¬ 
eyed ; but notwithstanding these signs of virile character, 
she was gentle, tender-hearted, and devoted to those she 
loved. Her frank innocence, her simplicity, her quiet 
acceptance of a hard-working life, her character—for her 
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life was above reproach—could not fail to win David 
Scchard’s heart. So from the first time the two had met, a 
repressed and single-hearted love had grown up between 
them after the German fashion, quietly, with no fervid 
protestations. In their secret souls they thought of each 
other as if the thought were an offence against some jealous 
husband ; both hid their feelings from Lucien, as though 
their love in some way did him a wrong. Davkl could not 
believe that Eve could care for him ; Eve was a penniless 
girl, and therefore shy. A real working girl would have 
been bolder ; but Kve, gently bred and fallen into poverty, 
resigned herself to her dreary lot. Diffident as she seemed, 
she was in reality proud, and would make no advance to¬ 
wards the son of a father who was said to be rich. People 
who knew the rising value of property said that the vineyard 
at Marsac was worth more than eighty thousand francs, to 
say nothing of the additional bits of land which old Sechard 
used to buy as they came into the market, for old Sechard 
was saving—he was lucky with his vintages, and a clever 
salesman. Davitl was perhaps the only man in Angouleme 
who knew nothing of his father’s wealth. In David’s eyes 
Marsac was a hovel bought in i8to for fifteen or sixteen 
thousand francs, a place he saw once a year at vintage time 
when his father walked him up and down among the vines 
and boasted of an output of wine which the young printer 
never saw, and for which he cared nothing. 

David was a student leading a solitary life; and the love 
that gained even greater force in solitude, as he dwelt upon 
the difficulties in the way, was timid, and looked for encour¬ 
agement ; for David stood more in awe >f Eve than a 
simple clerk of some high-born lady. He was awkward and 
ill at ease in the presence of his idol, and as eager to hurry 
away as he had been to come. He repressed his passion, and 
was silent. Often of an evening, on some pretext of con¬ 
sulting Lucien, he would leave the Place du Murier and go 
down through the Portc-Palet as far as L’Houmcau, but at 
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the sight of the green iron railings his heart failed him. 
Perhaps he had come too late; Eve might think him a 
nuisance; she would be in bed by this time, no doubt; 
and so he turned back. But though his great love hncl 
appeared only in trifles. Eve read it clearly ; she was proud, 
without a touch of vanity in her pride, of the deep reverence 
in David’s looks and words and manner towards her, but 
it was the young printer’s enthusiastic belief in l.ucicn that 
drew her to him most of all. He had divined the best way 
to win I we. The mute delights of this love of theirs 
differed from the transports of stormy passion as wild flowers 
in the fields from the brilliant flow’^ers in garden beds. 
Interchange of glances, delicate and sweet as blue water- 
flowers on the surface of the stream ; a look in either face, 
vanishing as swiftly as the scent of briar-rose ; melancholy, 
tender as the velvet of moss—these were the blossoms of 
two rare natures, springing up out of a rich and fruitful 
soil on foundations of rock. Many a time Eve had seen 
revelations of the strength that lay hid under the appearance 
of weakness, and made such full allowance for all that David 
left undone, that the slightest word now might bring about 
a closer union of soul with soul. 

Eve opened the door, and Lucien sat down without a 
word at the little table on an X-shaped trestle. There was 
no tablecloth ; the poor little household boasted but three 
silver spoons and forks, and Eve had laid them all for the 
dearly loved brother. 

' What is it you’re reading ? ’ she asked when she had set 
a dish on the table, and put the extinguisher on the portable 
stove where it had been kept hot for him. 

Lucien did not answer. Eve took up a little plate, 
daintily garnished with vine-leaves, and set it on the table 
with a jug full of cream. 

' There, Lucien, 1 have got strawberries for you.’ 

But Lucien was so absorbed in his letter that he did not 
hear a word. Eve came to sit beside him without a murmur; 
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for when a sister loves her brother, it gives her great pleasure 
to be treated without ceremony, 

^()h ! what is it ? ’ she cried as she saw tears shining in 
her brother’s eyes. 

' Nothing, Eve, nothing,’ he said, and putting his arm 
about her waist, he drew her towards him and kissed her 
forehead, her hair, her throat, with warmth that surprised 
her. 

' You arc keeping something from me.’ 

' W ell, then— she loves me.’ 

* 1 knew quite well that it was not me you were kissing,’ 
the po(^r sister pouted, flushing red. 

' We shall all be happy,’ cried Lucien, swallowing great 
spoonfuls of soup. 

' li e ? ’ echoed Eve. The same presentiment that had 
crossed David’s mind now prompted her to add, ' You will 
not care so much about us now.’ 

' How can you think that, if you know me ? ’ 

Eve put out her hand and grasped his tightly ; then she 
carried off the empty plate and the brenvn earthen soup- 
tureen, and brought the dish that she had made for him. 
But instead of eating his dinner, lAicien read his letter over 
again ; and Eve, discreet maiden, did not ask another 
question, respecting her brother’s silence. If he wished to 
tell her about it, she could wait; if he did not, how could 
she ask him ? She waited. The letter ran thus :— 

'My Fkieno, —Why should I refuse your brother in 
science the help that 1 have lent you ? All talent has equal 
rights in my eyes ; but you do not know l e prejudices of 
those among whom I live. We shall never make an aristo¬ 
cracy of ignorance understand that intellect ennobles. If 
I have not sulbcient influence to compel them to accept M. 
David Scchard, J am quite willing to sacrifice the worthless 
creatures to you. It would be a perfect hecatomb in the 
antique manner. But, dear friend, you would not, of course, 
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ask me to accept the society of a person whose character 
and manners might not please me. I know from your own 
flatteries how easily friendship can be blinded. Will you 
think the worse of me if I attach a condition to my consent ? 
In the interests of your future I should like to see your 
friend, and know and decide for myself whether you arc 
not mistaken. What is this but the mother’s anxious care 
of her dear poet which 1 am in duty bound to take ? 

* Louisk de Nkcrepelisse.’ 

lAicicn had no suspicion of the art with which polite 
society puts forward a ‘ Yes’ as a prelude to a ^ No,’ and a 
* No ’ that leads to a ‘ Yes.’ He took this note for a vicrt>ry. 
David should go to Alme. de Bargeton’s house ! David 
would shine there in all the majesty of his genius ! 1 Ic 

raised his head so proudly in the intoxication of a victory 
which increased his belief in liimsclf and in his ascendancy 
over others, his face was so radiant with the brightness of 
many hopes, that his sister could not help telling him that he 
looked handsome. 

‘ If that woman has any sense, she must love you ! And 
if so, to-night she will be vexed, for all the ladies will try 
all sorts of coquetries on you. How handsome you will 
look when you read your Sam/ John in Pa/n/os ! If only I 
were a mouse, and could just slip in and see it! Come, 1 
have put your clothes out in mother’s room,’ 

The mother’s room bore witness to self-respecting 
poverty. There were white curtains to the walnut bedstead, 
and a strip of cheap green carpet at the foot. A chest of 
drawers with a wooden top, a looking-glass, and a few 
walnut chairs completed the furniture. The clock on the 
chimney-piece told of the old vanished days of prosperity. 
White curtains hung in the windows, a grey flowered paper 
covered the walls, and the tiled floor, cok^ured and waxed 
by Hve herself, shone with cleanliness. On a little round 
table in the middle of the room stood a red tray with a 
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pattern of gilt roses, and three cups and a sugar-basin of 
Limoges porcelain. Eve slept in the little adjoining closet, 
where there was just room for a narrow bed, an old-fashioned 
low chair, and a work-table by the window ; there was 
.about as much space as there is in a ship’s cabin, and the 
glass door always stO(^d open for the sake of air. But if 
all these things spoke of great poverty, the atmosphere was 
sedate and studious ; and for those who knew the mother 
and her children, there was something touchingly appro¬ 
priate in their surroundings. 

Lucien was tying his cravat when David’s step sounded 
in the little yard outside, and in another moment the young 
printer appeared. From his manner and looks he seemed 
to have come down in a hurry. 

' Well, David I ’ cried the ambitious poet, ^ we have gained 
the day ! She loves me I You shall come too.’ 

' No,’ David said with some confusion, * I came down to 
thank you for this proof of friendship, but I have been 
thinking things over seriously. My own life is cut out for 
me, Lucien. I am David S^chard, printer to f lis Majesty in 
Angouleme, with my name at the bottom of the bills posted 
on every wall. For people of that class, I am an artisan, or 
1 am in business, if you like it better, but I am a tradesman 
who lives over a shop in the Rue de Beaulieu at the corner 
of the Place tlu Murier. I have as yet neither the wealth of 
a Keller, nor the name of a Desplein, two kinds of power 
that the nobles still try to ignore, and—and so far I agree 
with them- I his power is nothing without a knowledge of 
the world and the manners of a gentleman. How am I to 
prove my claim to this sudden elevation ? T should only 
make myself a laughing-stock for nobles and bourgeoisie to 
boot. As for you, your position is dilferent. A foreman 
is not committed to anything. You are busy gaining know¬ 
ledge that will be indispensable by and by ; you can explain 
your present work by your future. And, in any case, you 
can leave your place to-morrow and begin something else ; 
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you can study law or diplomacy, or go into the civil service. 
Nobody has docketed and pigeon-holed in fact. Take 
advantage of your social maiden fame to walk alone and 
grasp at honours. Knjoy all pleasures gladly, even frivolous 
pleasures. I wish you luck, Lucien; I shall enjoy your 
success ; you will be my second self. Yes, in my thoughts 
I shall live your life. You shall have the holiday life, in 
the glare of the world and among the swift working springs 
of intrigue. I will lead the work-a-day life, the tradesman's 
life of sober toil, and the patient labour of scientific research. 

* You shall be our aristocracy,* he went on, looking at 
Eve as he spoke. ' If you totter, you shall have my arm 
to steady you. If you have reason to complain of the 
treachery of others, you will find a refuge in our liearts ; 
the love there will never change. vVnd influence and 
favour and the goodwill of others mig,ht fail us if we were 
two ; we should stand in each other’s way. Go forward ; 
you can tow me after you if it comes to that. So far from 
envying you, I will dedicate my life to yours. What you 
have just done for me, by risking the loss of your bene¬ 
factress, your mistress it may be, rather than forsake or 
disown me, that little thing, great as it was—ah, well, 
Lucien, that in itself would bind me to you for ever if we 
were not brothers already. Have no remorse, no concern 
over seeming to take the larger share. This one-sided 
bargain is exactly to my taste. And, after all, suppose you 
should give me a pang now and again, who knows that 1 
shall not still be your debtor all my life long ? * 

He looked timidly towards Eve as he spoke ; her eyes 
were full of tears, she saw all that lay below the surface. 

' In fact,* he went on, turning to I.ucien, who stood 
amazed at this, * you arc well made, you have a graceful 
figure, you wear your clothes with an air, you look like a 
gentleman in that blue coat of yours with the yellow buttons 
and the plain nankeen trousers; now I should look like 
a working man among those people, I should be awkward 
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and out of my dement, I should say foolish things, or 
nothing at all; but as for you, you can overcome any 
prejudice as to names by taking your mother’s. You can 
call yourself Lucien de Riibempre; I am and always shall 
be David Sechard. In this society that you are entering, 
everything tells for y(3u, everything would tell against me. 
You were born to shine in it. Women will worship that 
angel’s face of yours ; won’t they. Eve ? ’ 

J^ucien sprang up and flung his arms about David. 
David’s humility had made short work of many doubts and 
dillicultics. Was it possible not to feel doubly tender 
towards this friend, who by the way of friendship had come 
to think the very thoughts that he, Lucien, had reached 
through ambition ? The aspirant for love and honours 
felt that the way had been macle smooth for him ; the young 
man and his comrade felt all his heart go out towards his 
friend. It was one of those moments that come very seldom 
in life, when all forces arc sweetly strung, and every vibrating 
chord gives out its full resonance. 

And yet this goodness of a noble nature increased Lucien’s 
human tendency to make himself the centre of things. Do 
not all of us say more or less with Louis Quatorze, IJJ-i/a/, 
c est Moi ! Ivucicn’s mother and sister had concentrated all 
their tenderness on him ; David was his devoted friend ; 
he was accustomed to sec the three making every effort for 
him in secret, and consequently he had all the faults of a 
spoiled eldest son. Their unselfishness was fostering in 
Lucien the egoism of the noble; and Mmc. de Bargeton 
was doing her best to develop the same fault by inciting him 
to forget all that he owed to his sister, his mother, and 
David. He was far from doing so as yet; out was there 
not ground for the fear that as his sphere of ambition 
widened, his whole thought perforce would be how he 
might maintain himself in it ? 

When their emotion had subsided, David had a suggestion 
to make. He thought that Lucien’s poem, Saint^ John in 
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Pa/MOSy was possibly too biblical to be read before an 
audience little familiar with apocalyptic poetry. Lucien, 
making his first appearance before the most exacting 
public in the Charentc, seemed to be nervous. David 
advised him to take Andre tie Chenier and to substitute 
certain pleasure for a d(3ubtful delight. Lucien was a perfect 
reader; the listeners would enjoy listening to him ; and 
such modesty would doubtless serve him well. Like most 
young people, the pair were endowing the rest of the world 
with their own intelligence and virtues ; for if youth that 
has not yet gone astray is pitiless for the sins r^f others, it 
is ready, on the other hand, to put a magnificent faith in 
them. It is only, in fact, after a good deal of experience of 
life that we recognise the truth of Raphael’s great saying, 
' To comprehend is to equal.’ 

The power of appreciating poetry is rare, generally 
speaking, in France; balance of mind soon dries up the 
source of the sacred tears of ecstasy ; nobody cares to be at 
the trouble of deciphering the sublime, of plumbing its 
depths to discover the infinite. Lucien was about to have 
his first experience of the ignorance and intlifference of 
worldlings. He went round to the printing-office for 
David’s volume of poetry. 

The tw'o lovers were left alone, and David had never felt 
more embarrassed in his life. Countless terrors seized upon 
him ; he half wished, half feared that Eve would praise him ; 
he longed to run away, for even modesty is not exempt from 
coquetry. David was afraid to utter a word that might 
seem to be a request for thanks ; everything that he could 
think of put him in some false position, so he held his tongue 
and looked guilty. Eve, guessing his agony of modesty, 
was enjoying the pause; but when David played with 
his hat as if he meant to go, she looked at him and 
smiled. 

^ Monsieur David,’ she said, * if you are not going to 
Mme. de Bargeton’s for the evening, we can spend it to- 
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getbcr. It is fine; shall we take a walk along the 
Charcntc ? We will have a talk about Lucien.’ 

David longed to fling himself at the feet of this wonderful 
girl. Eve had rewarded him beyond his hopes by that tone 
in her voice ; the kindness of her accent had solved the diffi¬ 
culties of the position ; her suggestion was something better 
than praise, it was the first favour given by love. 

* But give me time to dress ! ’ she said, as David made as 
if to go at once. 

David, who all his life long had not known one tunc 
from another, went out humming to himself; honest Postel, 
hearing him with surprise, conceived a vehement suspicion 
of the relations of Eve and the printer. 

The most trifling things that happened that evening made 
a great impression on laicicn, whose character was peculiarly 
susceptible to first impressions. Like all inexperienced 
lovers, he arrived so early that Louise was not yet in the 
drawing-room ; M. de Bargeton was there alone. Lucien 
had already begun to serve his apprenticeship in the practice 
of the small deceits with which the lover of a married 
woman pays for his happiness—deceits through which she 
learns the extent of her power ; but so far Lucien had not 
met the lady’s husband face to face. 

AL de Bargclon’s intellect was of the limited kind,' exactly 
poised on the border-line between harmless vacancy, with 
some glimmerings of sense, and the excessive sullcnness that 
will neither give nor receive. He was thoroughly impressed 
with the idea of doing his duty in society ; and, doing his 
utmost to be agreeable, had adopted the sn Ic of an opera 
dancer as his sole method of expression. Satisfied, he 
smiled ; dissatisfied, he smiled again. He smiled at good 
news and evil tidings ; with slight modifications the smile 
did duty on all occasions. If he was positively obliged to 
express approval, a complacent laugh reinforced the smile; 
but he never vouchsafed a word until driven to the last 
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extremity. A ietc-a-iete put him in the one embarrassment 
of his vegetative existence, for then he was obliged to look 
in the vast blank of his vacant interior for something to say. 
He usually got out of the difficulty by a return to the artless 
ways of childhood ; he thought aloud, took you into his 
confidence concerning the smallest details of his existence, 
his physical wants, the small sensations which with him did 
duty for ideas. He never talked about the weather, nor did 
he indulge in the ordinary commonplaces of conversation, 
the way of escape provided for weak intellects ; he plunged 
into the most intimate and personal topics. 

' I took some veal this morning to please Mme. de Barge- 
ton, who is very fond of veal, and my stomach has been very 
uneasy since,’ he would tell you. ‘ I knew how it would 
be ; it never suits me. How do you explain it ? ’ Or, 
very likely — 

' 1 am just about to ring for a glass of eau suerk ; will 
you have one at the same time ’ 

Or, ' 1 am going to take a ride to-morrow ; I am going 
over to sec my father-in-law.’ 

These short observations did not permit of discussion ; 
a * Yes ’ or ' No ’ extracted from his interlocutor, the con¬ 
versation stopped dead. Then M. de Bargeton mutely 
implored his visitor lo come to his assistance. Turning 
westward his old asthmatic pug-dog’s countenance, he 
gazed at you with big, lustreless eyes, in a way that said, 
‘ You were saying ? ’ 

The people whom he liked best were bores anxious to talk 
about themselves ; he listened to them with an unfeigned 
and delicate interest which so endeared him to the species 
that all the twaddlers of Angouleme credited M. de Bargeton 
with more understanding than he chose to show, and were 
of the opinion that he was underrated. So when these 
persons ccnild find nobody else to listen to them, they w^ent 
off to give M. de Bargeton the benefit of the rest of the 
story, argument, or what not, sure beforehand of his eulo- 
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fistic smile. Mmc. cic Bargeton’s rooms were always 
crowded, and generally her husband felt quite at his case 
there. He interested himself in the smallest details ; he 
watched to see who came in, bowed and smiled, and brought 
the new arrivals to his wife ; he lay in wait for departing 
visitors, and went with them to the door, taking leave of 
them with that eternal smile. When conversation grew 
lively, and he saw that everyone was interested in one thing 
or another, he stood, happy and mute, planted like a swan 
on both feet, listening, to all appearance, to a political dis¬ 
cussion ; or he looked over the card-players’ hands withcjut 
a notion of what it was all about, for he could not play any 
game ; or he walked about and took snuff to prr^mote diges¬ 
tion. Anais was the bright side of his life; she gave him 
unspeakable pleasure. Stretched out at full length in his 
arm-chair, he watched admiringly wdiilc she did her part as 
hostess, for she talked for him. It was a pleasure, too, to 
liim to try to see the point in her remarks ; and as it was 
«)iten a good while before he succeeded, his smiles appeared 
after a delay, like shells which have entered the earth and 
worked up again. His respect for his wife, moreover, 
almost amounted to adoration ; and so long as we can 
adore, is there not happiness enough in life ? 

Anai's’s husband was as docile as a child who asks nothing 
better than to be told what to do ; and, generous and clever 
woman that she was, she had taken no undue advantage of 
his weaknesses. Slic had taken care of him as you take 
care of a cloak ; she kept him brushed, neat, and tidy, looked 
closely after him, and humoured him; and humoured, 
1‘^okcd after, brushed, kept tidy, and car d f(M‘, M. dc 
Bargeton had come to feel an almost dog-like affection for 
his wife. It is so easy to give happiness that costs nothing 1 
Mmc. dc Bargeton, knowing that her husband had no 
pleasure but in good cheer, saw that he had good dinners ; 
she had pity upon him, she had never uttered a word of 
complaint; and people who could not understand that a 
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woman might keep silence through pride, argued that M. dc 
Bargeton must possess good qualities hidden from public 
view. Mme. dc Bargeton had drilled him into military 
subordination ; he yielded a passive obedience lo his wife’s 
orders. " Go and call on Monsieur So-and-so or Madame 
Such-an-one,’ she would say, and he went forthwith, like a 
soldier at the word of command. Pic stood to attention 
in her presence, and waited motionless for his orders. 

There was some talk about this time of nominating this 
mute gentleman for a deputy. J^ucien as 5 "ct had not lifted 
the veil which hid this unimaginable character; he had 
scarcely frequented the house long enough. M. dc Barge¬ 
ton, spread at full length in his great chair, appeared to see 
and understand all that was going on ; his silence gave him 
dignity, and his figure inspired lAicien with prodigious 
aw'e. It is the wont of imaginative natures to magnify 
everything, to find a soul to inhabit every shape ; and T-ucien 
took this gentleman, not for a granite guard-post, but for 
a formidable sphinx, and thought it necessary to conciliate 
him. 

‘ I am the first comer,’ he said, bowing with more respect 
than people usually shovred the worthy man. 

' That is natural enough,’ said M. de Bargeton. 

lAicien took the remark for the epigram of a jealous 
husband ; he reddened under it, looked in the glass, and 
tried to keep his countenance. 

' You live in L’PIoumeau,’ said M. de Bargenm, ' and 
people who live a long way off always come earlier than 
those who live near by.’ 

^ What is the reason of that?’ asked Lucicn politely. 

' 1 don’t know,’ answered M. de Bargeton, relapsing into 
immobility. 

* You have not cared to find out,’ Lucien began again ; 
‘ any one who could make that observation could discover 
the cause.’ 

' Ah ! ’ said M. dc Bargeton,' final causes ! W'cll, well ! ’ 
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The conversation came to a dead stop. Lucien racked 
his brains to resuscitate it. 

' Mme. dc Bargeton is dressing, no doubt ? * he began, 
shuddering at the silliness of the question. 

‘ Yes, she is dressing,’ her husband naturally answered. 

Lucicn looked up at the ceiling, trying in vain to think 
ot something else to say. As his eyes wandered over the 
grey painted joists and the spaces of plaster between, he saw, 
iiol without qualms, that the little chandelier with the old- 
fasldoned cut-glass pendants had been stripped of its gauze 
covering and filled with wax candles. All the covers had 
been removed from the furniture, and the faded flowered silk 
damask had come to light. These preparations meant 
something extraordinary. The poet looked at his boots, 
and misgivings about his costume arose in his mind. 
Grown stupid with dismay, he turned and fixed his eyes on a 
Japanese jar standing on a bcgarlandcd console table of the 
time of Louis Quinze ; then, recollecting that he must 
conciliate Mme. de Bargeton’s husband, he tried to find out 
if the good gentleman had a hobby of any sort in which he 
might be humoured. 

‘ You seldom leave town, monsieur ? * he began, turning 
back towards M. de Bargeton. 

‘ Very seldom.’ 

Silence again. M, de Bargeton watched Lucien’s slightest 
movements like a suspicious cat; the young man’s presence 
disturbed him. Each was afraid of the other. 

' Can he feel suspicious of my attentions ? ’ thought 
Lucien; 'he seems anything but friendly.’ 

Lucien was feeling not a little embarrassc ^ by the uneasy 
gliifices that the other gave him as he went to and fro, when, 
luckily for him, the old man-servant, who wore livery for 
tlie occasion, announced ' M. du Chatelet.’ The Baron 
came in, very much at his ease, greeted his friend Bargeton, 
and favoured Lucicn with the little nod then in vogue, 
which the poet in his mind called purse-proud impertinence. 
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Sixte du Chatclct appeared in a pair of dazzling white 
trousers with invisible straps that kept them in shape. He 
wore pumps and thread stockings ; the black ribljon of his 
eyeglass meandered over a white waistcoat, and the fashion 
and elegance of Paris was strikingly apparent in his black 
coat, lie was indeed just the failed beau that might be 
expected from his antecedents, though advancing years had 
already entlowcd him with a certain waist-girth which some¬ 
what exceeded the limits of elegance. He had dyed the hair 
and whiskers grizzled by his sulFerings during his travels, 
and this gave a hard look to his face. The skin which had 
once been so delicate had been tanned to the copper-red 
colour of Huropeans frr^m India ; but in spite of his absurd 
pretensions to youth, you could still discern traces of the 
Imperial Highness’s charming private secretary in du 
(^hatelct’s general appearance. He put up his eyeglass and 
stared at his rival’s nankeen trousers, at his boots, at his 
waistcoat, at the blue coat made by the Angouleme tailor; 
he looked him over, in short, from head to foot, then coolly 
returned the eyeglass to his w’aistcoat pocket with a gesture 
that said, ' I am satisfied.’ And Lucien, eclipsed at this 
moment by the elegance of the man of finance, thought 
that it would be his turn by and by, when he should turn 
a face lighted up by poetry upon the assembly. But this 
prospect did not prevent him from feeling the sharp 
pang that succeeded to the uncomfortable sense of M. 
de l^argeton’s imagined hostility. The Baron seemed to 
bring all the weight of his fortune to bear upon him, 
the better to humiliate him in his poverty. M. dc 
Bargeton had counted on not having to say anything 
more, and was dismayed by the pause spent by the rivals 
in mutual survey. He had a question which he kept for 
desperate emergencies, laid up in his mind, as it were, 
against a rainy day. Now was the proper time to bring 
it out. 

‘ W ell, monsieur,’ he said, looking at Chatelet with an 
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iniportant air, ' what’s the news ? What arc people talking 
about ?’ 

' Why, the latest thing is M. Charclon,’ Cliatelet said 
maliciously. ' Ask him. Have you brought some charm^ 
ing poem for us ? ’ inquired the vivacious Baron, adjusting 
the side curl that had gone astray on his temple. 

' I should have asked you whether I had succeeded,’ 
Lucien answered ; you were before me in the field of 
verse.’ 

* Pshaw ! ’ said the other, ' a few trifles, well enough in 
their way, written to oblige, a topical song or so, lines for 
music, depending on the music for any value they may have, 
and my long Epistle to a sister of Buonaparte (ungrateful 
that he was), will not hand down my name to posterity 1 ’ 

At this moment Mine, de Bargeton appeared in all the 
glory of an elaborate toilette. She wore a Jewess’s turban, 
enriched with an Eastern clasp. The cameos on her neck 
gleamed through the gau;5C scarf gracefully wound about 
her shoulders ; the sleeves of her printed muslin dress 
were short, so as to display a scries of bracelets oii her 
shapely white arms. Lucien was charmed with this 
theatrical style of dress. M. du Chatcict gallantly plied the 
queen with fulsome compliments, that made her smile with 
pleasure, so glad was she to be praised in Lucien’s hearing. 
But she scarcely gave her dear poet a glance, and met 
("halelet with a mortifying civility that kept him at a distance. 

By this titne the guests had begun to arrive. First and 
foremost appeared the Bishop and his Vicar-General, 
dignified and reverend figures both, though no two men 
could well be more unlike, his lordship being tall and 
attenuated, and his acolyte short and fat. Br h churchmen’s 
eyes were bright; hut while the Bishop was pallid, his 
Vicar-Generars ccnintenancc glowed with high health. 
Both were impassive, and gesticulated but little ; both 
appeared to be prudent men, and their silence and reserve 
were supposed to hide great intellectual powers. 
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Close upon the two ecclesiastics followed Mme. dc 
Chandout* and her husband, a couple so extraordinary that 
those unfamiliar with provincial life might he tempted to 
think that such persons were purely imaginary. Amclie 
dc Chandour posed as the rival queen of Angoulcme ; her 
husband, M. dc (Chandour, known in the circle as Stanislas, 
was a ci-daumt young man, still slim at five-and-forty, with 
a ccmntenancc like a sieve. I lis cravat was always tied so 
as to present tw(j menacing points --one spike reached the 
height of his right car, the other pointed tlownwards to the 
red ribbon of his cross. His coat-tails were violently at 
strife. A cut-away waistcoat displayed the ample swelling 
curves of a stitTly starched shirt fastened by massive gold 
studs. His whole dress, in fact, was exaggeiated, till he 
looked almost like a living caricature, which no one could 
behold for the lirst time with gravity. 

Stanislas kept looking himself over from top to toe with a 
kind of satisfaction ; he verified the number of bis waist¬ 
coat buttons, and followed the curving (outlines of his 
tight-fitting trousers with fond glances tliat came to a stand¬ 
still at last (^n the pointed tips of his shoes. When he ceased 
to contemplate himself in this way, he looked towards the 
nearest mirror to sec if liis hair still kept its curl ; then, 
slicking a linger in his waistcoat pocket, he looked about 
him at the women witli happy eyes, flinging his head back 
in three-quarter profile with all the airs of a king of the 
poultry-yard, airs prodigiously admired by the aristc^cratic 
circle of which he was the beau. There was a strain of 
eighteenth-century grossness, as a rule, in his talk ; a 
detestable kind of conversation which procured him some 
success with the women—he made them laugh. M. du 
Cihatclet was beginning to give this gentleman some un¬ 
easiness ; and, as a matter of fact, since Alme. de Bargeton 
had taken him up, the lively interest taken by the women 
in the Byron of Angoulcme was distinctly on the increase. 
His coxcomb’s superciliousness tickled their curiosity; he 
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posed as the man whom nothing can arouse from his 
apathy, and his jaded Sultan’s airs were like a challenge. 

Amelie de Chandour, short, plump, fair-complexioned, 
and dark-haired, was a poor actress ; her voice was loud, 
like everything else about her; her head, loaded with 
feathers in winter and flowers in summer, was never still 
for a moment. She had a line flow of conversation, but she 
could never bring a sentence to an end without a whec:<ing 
accompaniment from an asthma to which she would not 
confess. 

M. dc Saintot, otherwise Astolphe, President of tlie 
Agricultural Society, a tall, stout, high-coloured personage, 
usually appeared in the wake of his wife, Idisa, a lady with 
a countenance like a withered fern, called Lili by her friends 
-a baby name singularly at variance with its owner’s 
character and demeanour. Mme. dc Saintot was a s(')lemn 
and extremely pious woman, and a very trying partner at a 
game of cards. Astolphe was supposed to be a scientific 
man of the first rank. I le was as ignorant as a carp, but 
he had compiled the articles on Sif^ar and Ihrandy for a 
Dictionary of Agriculture by wholesale plunder of newspaper 
articles and pillage of previous writers. It was believed all 
over the department that M. Saintot was engaged upon a 
treatise on modern husbandry ; but though he locked him¬ 
self into his study every morning he had not written a couple 
of pages in a dozen years. If anybody called to sec him, 
lie always contrived to be discovered rummaging among 
his papers, hunting for a stray note or mending a pen ; but 
lie spent the whole time in his study on puerilities, reading 
the newspaper through from end to end, cutti-'g figures out 
of corks with his penknife, and drawing paiierns on his 
blotting-paper. He would turn over the leaves of his 
Cicero to sec if anything applicable to the events of the day 
might catch his eye, and drag his quotation by the heels into 
the conversation that evening, saying,' There is a passage in 
Cicero which might have been written to suit modern times/ 
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and out came his phrase, to the astonishment of his audience. 

‘ Really,’ they said among themselves, * Astolphe is a well ot 
learning.’ The interesting fact circulated all over the town, 
and sustained the general belief in M. de Saintot’s abilities. 

After this pair came M. de Bartas, known among the 
circle as Adrien. It was M. de Bartas who boomed out 
songs in a bass voice, and made prodigious claims to musical 
knowledge. His self-conceit had taken its stand upon 
solfeggi; he began by admiring his appearance while he 
sang, passctl from that to talking about music, and finally 
to talking of nothing else. Music had become his mono¬ 
mania ; he grew animated only on the one subject of music ; 
he was miserable all evening until somebody begged him 
to sing. (3ncc he had bellowed one of his airs, he revived 
again; strutted about, raised himself on his heels, and 
received compliments with a deprecating air ; but modesty 
did not prevent him from going from group to group for 
his meet I of praise ; and when there was no more to be 
said, he returned to the subject of the song, discussing its 
difficulties or extolling the composer. 

M. Alexandre de Brebian performed heroic exploits in 
sepia; he disfigured the walls of his friends’ rooms with a 
swarm of crude productions, and spoiled all the albums in 
the department. M. Alexandre de Brebian and M. de 
Bartas came together, each with his friend’s wife on his 
arm, a cnjss-corncred arrangement which gossip declared 
was carried f^ut to the fullest extent. As for the two wi^men, 
Mesdames (diarlotte dc Brebian and Josephine de Bartas, or 
I.olottc anil Uifinc, as they were called, both took an equal 
interest in a scarf, or the trimming of a dress, or the recon¬ 
ciliation of irreconcilable colours ; both were eaten up with 
a desire to look like Parisiennes, and neglected their homes, 
where everything went wrong. But if they dressed like 
dolls in tightly-fitting home-made gowns, and exhibited 
outrageous combinations of crude colours upon their 
persons, their husbands availed themselves of the artist’s 
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privilege and dressed as they pleased, and curious it was to 
sec the provincial dowdiness of the pair. In their threadbare 
clothes they looked like the supernumeraries that represent 
rank and fashion at stage weddings in third-rate theatres. 

One of the queerest figures in the room was M. Ic Comte 
dc Senonches, known by the aristocralic name of Jacques, a 
mighty hunter, lean and sunburned, a haughty gentleman, 
about as amiable as a wild boar, as suspicious as a Venetian 
and as jealous as a Mc:)or, who lived on terms of the friendli¬ 
est and most perfect intimacy with M. du 1 lautoy, otherwise 
Francis, the friend of the house. 

iMmc. de Senonches—Zephirine—was a tall fine-looking 
woman, though her complexion was already spoiled by 
pimples due to liver trouble, on which grounds she was 
said to be exacting. With a slender figure and delicate 
proportions, she could afford to indulge in languid manners, 
savouring somewhat of affectation, but revealing passion 
and the consciousness that her every least caprice would 
be gratified by love. 

Francis, the friend of the house, was rather distinguished- 
looking. He had given up his consulship in Valence, and 
sacrificed his diplomatic prospects to live near Zephirine 
(also known as Zi/ine) in Angouleme. i Je had taken charge 
of the household, he superintended the children’s education, 
taught them foreign languages, and looked after the fortunes 
of M. and Mme, de Senonches with the most complete 
devotion. Noble Angouleme, administrative Angouleme, 
and bourgeois Angouleme alike had looked askance for a 
long while at this perfect union in a household of three ; 
but finally the mysterious conjugal trinit " appeared to 
them so rare and pleasing a spectacle that, if M. du I lautoy 
had shown any intention of marrying, he wcmld have been 
thought monstrously immoral. Afme. de Senonches, how¬ 
ever, had a lady companion, a goddaughter, and her ex¬ 
cessive attachment to this Mile, dc la Haye was beginning 
to raise surmises of disquieting mysteries ; it was thought, 
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in spite of some seemingly impossible discrepancies in 
dates, that Fran^oise de la Hayc bore a striking likeness to 
Francis du Ilautoy. 

Wlien Jacques was shooting in the neighbourhood, 
people used to inquire after Francis, and Jacques would 
discourse on his voluntary steward’s little ailments, giving 
his wife the second place. So curious did this blindness 
seem in a man of jealous temper, that his greatest friends 
usc(.l to draw him out on the topic for the amusement of 
others who did not know of the mystery. M. du Ilautoy 
was a finical dandy whose minute care of himself had 
degenerated into mincing affectation and childishness. He 
took an interest in his cough, his appetite, his digestion, his 
night’s rest. Zephirine had succeeded in making a vale¬ 
tudinarian of her factotum ; she coddled him and doctored 
him ; she crammed him with delicate fare as if he had been 
a fine lady’s lap-dog ; she ordered his diet; she embroidered 
waistcoats and pocket-handkerchiefs and cravats for him 
until he became S(3 used to wearing finery that she trans¬ 
formed him into a kind of Japanese idol. Their under¬ 
standing was perfect. Tn season and out of season Zi/inc 
consulted Francis with a look, and Francis seemed to take 
his ideas from Zizine’s eyes. They frowned and smiled 
together, and seemingly took counsel of each other before 
making the simplest remark. 

The Marquis de Pimentel, a man whom everyone envied, 
was the largest landowner in the neighbourhood ; he and 
his w'ife, between them, had an income of forty thousand 
livres, and spent their winters in Paris. This evening they 
had driven into Angouleme in their caleche, and had brought 
their neighbours, the Baron and Baroness dc Rastignac and 
their party, the Baroness’s aunt and daughters, two charming 
young ladies, penniless girls who had been caretully brought 
up, and were dressed in the simple way that sets off natural 
loveliness. 

These personages, beyond question the first in the 
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company, met with a reception of chilling silence; the 
respect paid to them was full of jealousy, especially as 
everybody saw that Mme. de Bargeton paid them marked 
attention. The two families belonged to the very small 
minority who hold themselves aloof from provincial gossip, 
belong to no clique, live quietly in retirement, and maintain 
a dignified reserve. M. dc Pimentel and JVf. dc Rastignac, 
for instance, were addressed by their full names, and no 
length of acquaintance had brought their wives and daughters 
into the select coterie of Angoulemc; both families were 
too nearly connected with the (*ourt to compromise them¬ 
selves with provincial follies. 

'rhe Prefect and the General in command of the garrison 
were the last to arrive, and with them came the country 
gentleman who had brought the treatise on silkworms to 
David that very morning. Evidently he was the mayor of 
some canton, and a fine estate was all his title to gentility; 
from his appearance, it was plain that he was quite unused 
to polite society. Me looked uneasy in his clothes, was at 
a loss to know what to do with his hands, shifted about 
from one foot to another as he spoke, and half rose and 
sat down again when anybody spoke to him. He seemed 
ready to do some menial service; he was obscejuious, 
nervous, and grave by turns, laughing eagerly at every joke, 
listening with servility ; and occasionally, imagining that 
people were laughing at him, he assumed a knowing air. 
His treatise w'cighed upon his mind ; again and again he 
tried to talk about silkworms; hut the luckless fellow 
happened first upon M. dc Bartas, who in reply talked music, 
and next on M. dc Saintot, wdio quoted Cicc » o to him ; and 
not until the evening was half over did tue poor mayor 
meet with sympathetic listeners in Mme. and Mile, du 
Brossard, a widow’cd gentlewoman and her daughter. 

Mme. and Mile, du Brossard were not the least interesting 
persons in the clique, but their story may he told in a single 
phrase—they were as poor as they were noble. In their 
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dress there was just that tinge of pretension which betrays 
carefully hidden penury. The daughter, a big, heavy young 
woman of seven-and-twenty, was supposed to be a good 
performer on the piano, and her mother praised her in 
season and out of season in the clumsiest way. No eligible 
man had any taste which Camille, on her motlicr’s authorita¬ 
tive statement, did not share. Mmc. du Brossard, in her 
anxiety to establish her child, was capable of saying that 
her dear Camille liked nothing so much as a life of roving 
from one garris(jn town to another ; and, before the evening 
was out, that she was sure her dear Camille liked a quiet 
country farmhouse existence above all things. Mother and 
daughter had the pinched sub-acid dignity characteristic of 
those who have learned by experience the exact value of 
expressions of sympathy ; they belonged to a class which 
the world delights to pity; they had been the objects of 
the benevolent interest of egoism ; they had sounded the 
empty void beneath the consoling formulas with which the 
world ministers to the necessities of the unfortunate. 

M. dc Scverac was Hfty-ninc years old, and a childless 
widower. Mother and daughter listened, therefore, with 
devout ailmiration to all that he told them about his silk¬ 
worm nurseries. 

' My daughter has always been fond of animals,’ said the 
mother. ' And as women arc especially interested in the 
silk which these little creatures produce, 1 shall ask your 
permission to go over to Scverac, so that my Camille may 
see how the silk is spun. My Camille is so intelligent; 
she will grasp anything that you tell her in a moment. 
Did she not understand one day the law of inverse sejuares ? ’ 

This was the remark that brought the conversation 
between Afine. du Brossard and M. dc Scverac to a glorious 
close after Lucien’s reading that night. 

A few habitues slipped in familiarly among the rest, as 
did one or two eldest sons ; shy, mute young men tricked 
out in gc^rgeous jewellery, and highly honoured by an 
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invitation to this literary solemnity. The boldest man 
among them so far shook off the weight of awe as to chatter 
a good deal with Mile, de la Haye. The women solemnly 
arranged themselves in a circle, and the men stood behind 
them. It was a quaint assemblage of wrinkled countenances 
and heterogeneous costumes, but none the less it seemed 
very alarming to Lucien, and his heart beat last when he 
felt that everyone was kx^king at him. His assurance bore 
this first ordeal of his with some difliculty, in spite of the 
encouraging example of xVIme. de Bargeton, who welcomed 
the most illustrious personages of Angoulcme with ostenta¬ 
tious courtesy and elaborate graciousness ; and the uncom¬ 
fortable feeling that oppressed him was aggravated by a 
trifling matter which anyone might have foreseen, though 
it was bound to come as an unpleasant shock to a young 
man with so little experience of the world. Lucien, all eyes 
and cars, noticed that no one except Louise, M. de Bargeton, 
the Bishop, and some few who wished to please the mistress 
of the house, adtlressed him as M. de Rubempre ; for most 
of his formidable audience he was M. Chardon. lAicien’s 
courage sank under their inquisitive eyes. 1 le could read 
his plebeian name in the mere movements of their lips, and 
liear the anticipatory criticisms made in the blunt, provincial 
fashion that too often borders on rudeness. He had not 
expected this pnilonged ordeal of pin-pricks ; it put him 
still more out of humour with himself. He grew impatient 
to begin the reading, for then he could assume an attitude 
which should put an end to his mental torments ; but 
Jacques was giving Mme. dc Pimentel the history oi his 
last day’s sport; Adrien was holding forth to Mile. Laure 
dc Rastignac on Rossini, the newly risen staj. of music ; and 
Astolphe, who had got by heart a newspaper paragraph on 
a patent plough, was giving the Baron the benefit of the 
description. J.ucien, luckless poet that he was, did not 
know that there was scarce a soul in the room beside Mme. 
dc Bargeton who cfnild understand poetry. The whole 
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mattcr-of-fact assembly was there by a misapprehension, nor 
did they, for the most part, know what they had come out 
to sec. There are some words that draw a public as un¬ 
failingly as the clash of cymbals, the trumpet, or the mounte¬ 
bank’s big drum ; ' beauty,’ ' glory,’ ' poetry,’ arc words 
that bewitch tlic coarsest intellect. 

When everyone had arrived ; when the hwz of talk 
ceased after repeated efforts on the part of M. de Bargcton, 
who, obedient to his wife, went round the room much as the 
beadle makes the circuit of the church, tapping the pave¬ 
ment with his wand ; when silence, in fact, was at last 
secured, lAicicn went to the round table near Mme. de 
Bargcton. A fierce thrill of excitement ran through him 
as he did so. 1 le announced in an uncertain voice that, to 
prevent disappointment, he was about to read the master¬ 
pieces of a great poet, discovered only recently; for 
although Andre de Chtmicr’s poems had appeared in 1819, 
no one in Angouleme had so much as heard of him. Every¬ 
body interpreted this announcement in one way—it was a 
device of Mme. de Bargeton’s, meant to save the poet’s 
self-love and to put the audience at ease. 

Lucicn began with I^e Jeutie Waladc^ and the poem was 
received with a murmur of applause ; he followed it with 
UAveugk^ which proved too great a strain upon these 
average intellects. None but artists or those endowed with 
the artistic temperament can understand and sympathise 
wdth him in the diabolical torture of that reading. If 
poetry is to be rendered by the voice, and if the listener is 
to grasp all that it means, the most devout attention is 
essential; there must be an intimate alliance between the 
reader and his audience, or swift and subtle communication of 
the poet’s thought and feeling becomes impossible. If this 
close sympathy is lacking, the poet in consequence is in the 
position of an angel who should endeavour to sing of heaven 
amid the chucklings of hell. In the sphere most stimulating 
to his faculties, an intelligent man can see in every direction 
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like a snail; he has the keen scent of a ciog, the ears of a 
mole ; he can hear, and feel, and see all that is going on 
around him. A musician or a poet knows at once whether 
his audience is listening in admiration or fails to follow him, 
and feels like a plant that revives f)r droops as the cemditions 
are favourable or unfavourable. The men who had come 
only because of their wives had fallen to discussing their 
own affairs ; by the acoustic law before mentioned, every 
murmur rang in Lucien’s ear; he saw all ihe gaps made by 
the spasmodic workings of jaws sympathetically affected, 
the teeth that seemed to grin defiance at him. 

When, like the dove of the Flood, he looked round for 
any spot on which his eyes might rest, he saw nothing but 
rows of impatient faces. Their owners were clearly waiting 
for him to make an end ; they had cc^me together to discuss 
(jucstions of practical interest. With the exception of 
Laurc dc Rastignac, the Bishop, and two or three of the 
\ounger men, they one and all h)okcd bored. Those who 
iintlerstand poetry strive to develop within them the seeds 
which the poet has planted in his verse; but this icy 
audience, far from attaining to the spirit of the poet, did not 
even listen to the letter. 

f.ucicn felt profoundly tiiscouraged ; he was damp with 
chilly perspiration ; a glowing glance from Louise, to whom 
he turned, gave him courage to persevere to the end, but 
his pcKt’s heart was bleeding from countless wounds. 

' Do you find this very amusing, Filine ? ' inquired the 
wizened Lili, who perhaps had expected s(;mc kind of 
gymnastics. 

‘ Don’t ask me what I think, dear ; I cr^nnot keep my 
eyes open when anyone begins to read aloud.’ 

^ I hope that Nais will not give us poetry in the evenings 
often,’ said Francis. * Being obliged to attend while some¬ 
body reads aloud after dinner upsets my digestion.’ 

' Poor dearie,’ whispered Zcphirinc ; ^ take a glass of 
eau sucrie,^ 
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* It was very well delivered/ said Alexandre, ^ but I like 
whist better n\yself.’ 

After this dictum, which passed muster as a joke from the 
play on the word ' whist,’ several card-players were of the 
opinion that the reader’s voice needed a rest, and on this 
pretext one or two couples slipped away to the card-room. 
But Louise, and the Bishop, and pretty I.aure de Rastignac 
besought Lucien to continue, and this time he caught the 
attention of his .audience with the counter-revolutionary 
ardour of (Ihenier’s hjwhes. Several persons, carried away 
by this impassioned delivery, applauded without under¬ 
standing. People of this sort arc impressed by vociferation, 
as a coarse palate is tickled by strong spirits. 

During an interval, as they partook of ices, Zephirine 
despatched Francis to examine the volume, and informed 
her neighbour, Amelic, that the poetry was in print. 

Amelic brightened visibly. 

' Why, that is easily explained,’ said she. * M. dc 
Rubempre works for a printer. It is like a pretty woman 
making her own dresses,’ she added, looking at Lolotte. 

* He printed his poetry himself! ’ said the women to one 
another. 

* llien why does he call himself M, de Rubempre ? ’ 
inquired Jacques. ' If a noble takes to a handicraft, he 
ought to lay his name aside.’ 

‘ So he did as a matter of fact,’ said Zizinc, * but his 
name was plebeian, and he took his mother’s name, which 
is noble.’ 

* Well, if his verses arc printed, we can read them for 
ourselves,’ said Astolphe. 

This piece of stupidity complicated the question, until 
Sixte du Chatelet condescended to inform these unlettered 
folk that the prefatc^ry announcement was no oratorical 
nourish, but a statement of fact, and added that the poems 
had been written by a Royalist brother of Marie-Joseph 
(Uu'nicr, the Revolutionary leader. All Angouleme, cx- 
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ccpt Mme. dc Rastignac and her two daughters and the 
Bishop, wlio had really felt the grandeur of the poetry, felt 
they were hoaxed, and took oifcnce at the deception. There 
was a smothered murmur, but Lucicn did not heed it. The 
intoxication of the poetry was upon him ; he was far away 
from the hateful world, striving to render in speech the 
music that lilled his soul, seeing the faces about him through 
a cloudy haze. Jlc read the sombre Jdegy on Suicide, 
those lines in the taste of a bygone day, pervaded by sublime 
melancholy ; then lie turned to the page where the line 
occurs, ' Thy songs are sweet, I love to say them over,’ 
and ended with the delicate idyll IVoVt. 

Mme. dc Bargeton sat with one hand buried in her curls, 
heedless of the havoc she wrought among them, the other 
hanging loosely down, gazing before her with unseeing 
eyes, alone in her drawing-room, lost in delicious dreaming ; 
for the first time in her life she felt transported to the sphere 
which was hers by right. Judge, therefore, how unpleas¬ 
antly she was disturbed by Amclic, who took it upon herself 
to express the general wish. 

' Nai's,’ this voice broke in, * we came to hear M. (Jhardon’s 
poetry, and you are giving us poetry out of a book. The 
extracts arc very nice, but the ladies feel a patriotic preference 
fin* the wine of the country.’ 

‘ The French language docs not lend itself very readily 
to poetry, docs it ? ’ Astolphe remarked to Fhatclet. 

* (Cicero’s prose is a thousand times more poetical to my 
way of thinking.’ 

' The true poetry of France is song, lyric verse,’ Chatclct 
answered. 

' Which proves that our language is a vciy musical one,’ 
said Adrien. 

' 1 should very much like to hear the verses that have cost 
Nais her reputation,’ said Zephirine ; * but after receiving 
Amelic’s request in such a way, it is not very likely that 
she will give us a specimen.’ 
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' She ought to have them recited in justice to herself,’ 
said Francis. " This little fellow’s genius is his sole 
justification.’ 

' You have been in the diplomatic service,’ said Amclie 
to M. du Chatclct; * go and manage it somehow.’ 

* Nothing easier,’ said the Baron. 

The Princess’s private secretary, being accustomed to 
petty manoeuvres of this kind, went to the Bishop and 
contrived to bring him to the fore. At the Bishop’s en¬ 
treaty, Nais had no choice but to ask Lucicn to recite some 
verses of his own for them that he knew by heart, and the 
Baron received a languishing smile from Amclie as the 
reward of his prompt success. 

' Decidedly, the Baron is a very clever man,’ she observed 
to Lolottc. 

But Amelie’s previous acidulous remark about women 
who made their own dresses rankled in Lolottc’s mind. 

‘ Since when have you begun to recognise the Emperor’s 
barons ? ’ she asked, smiling. 

Lucicn had essayed to deify his beloved in an ode, 
dedicated to her under a title in favour with all lads who 
write verse after leaving school. This ode, so fondly 
cherished, so beautiful, since it was the outpouring of all 
the love in his heart, seemed to him to be the one piece of 
his own work that could holtl its own with (dienicr’s verse ; 
ami with a rather fatuous glance at Mme. de Bargeton, he 
announced ‘ To Her ! ’ He struck an attitude proudly for 
the delivery of the ambitious piece, for his author’s self-love 
felt safe and at case behind Mme. de Bargcion’s petticoat. 
7 \t the selfsame moment Mme. de Bargeton betrayed 
her own secret to the women’s curious eyes. Although 
she had always looked down upon this audience from 
her own loftier intellectual heights, she could not help 
trembling for Lucicn. Her face was troubled, there was a 
sort of mute appeal for indulgence in her glances, and 
while the verses were recited she was obligctl to lower 
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her eyes and dissemble her pleasure as stanza followed 
stanza. 

TO HER 

Out of the glowing heart of the torrent of glory and light. 

At the foot of Jehovah's throne where the angels stand afar. 

Each on a sistrum (»f gold repeating the prayers of the night. 

Put up for each by his star. 

Out from the cherubim quire a bright-haired Angel springs. 

Veiling the glory of fh^d that dwells on a dazzling brow. 

Leaving the courts of heaven to sink upon silver wings 
Down to «Jiir world below. 

God looked in pity on earth, and the Angel, reading His thought, 
Came d<jwn to lull the pain <jf the miglily spirit at strife ; 
Reverent bent o’er the maid, and for age left desolate brought 
Idowers of the springtime of life. 

Bringing a ilream of h(»pe to solace the mother’s fears. 

Hearkening unt<j the voice of the tardy repentant cry, 

Glad as angels are glad, to reckon Iiarth’s pitying tears, 

(iiven with alms of a sigh. 

One there is, and hut r»ne, bright messenger sent from the skies 
Whom earth like a lo\er fain would hold from the heav’nward 
Right; 

But the angel, weeping, turns and gazes with s.id, sweet eyes 
L^p to the heaven of light. 

Not by the radiant eyes, not by the kindling glf)w 

Of virtue sent from God, did 1 know the secret sign. 

Nor read the token set on a white and dazzling brow 
Of an origin divine. 

Nay, it was Love grown blind and dazed with excess of light 
Striving and striving in vain to mingle l^arih and Heaven, 
Helpless and powerless against the invincible armour bright 
By the dread archangel given. 

Ah ! be wary, take heed, lest aught should be seen or heanl 
Of the shining seraph band, as they take the ^’eavenward way ; 
Too so<jn the Angel on Earth will learn the naiL al word 
Sung at tlie close of the day. 

Then you shall see afar, rifting the darkness of night, 

A gleam as of dawn that sf^reads across the starry lloor. 

And the seamen that watch fi*r a sign shall mark the track of their 
flight, 

A luminous pathway in Heaven and a beac<jii ft^r evermore, 
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' Can you read the riddle ? * said Amelic, giving M. du 
Chatelet a coquettish glance. 

' It is the sort of stuff that we all of us wrote more or 
less after we left school/ said the Baron with a bored 
expression - he was acting his part of arbiter of taste whom 
nothing surprises. ' We used to deal in Ossianic mists, 
Malvinas and Fingals and cloudy shapes, and warriors who 
came out of their tombs with stars above their heads. 
Nowadays this poetical frippery has been replaced by 
Jehovah, angels, sistrums, the plumes of seraphim, and all 
the paraphernalia of paradise freshened up with a few new 
words such as * immense,’ ' infinite,’ ‘ solitude,’ ' intelli¬ 
gence ’; you have lakes, and the words of the Almighty, 
a kind of Christiani^^ed Pantheism, enriched with the most 
extraordinary and unheard-of rhymes. Wc arc in another 
latitude, in fact; we have left the North for the East; 
but the darkness is just as thick as before.’ 

' If the ode is obscure, the declaration seems clear enough 
to me,’ said /ephirine. 

' And the archangel’s armour is a pretty thin gauze 
dress,’ said Francis. 

Politeness demanded that the autlience should profess to 
be enchanted with the poem on Mme. Bargeton’s account; 
and the women, furious because they had no poets in their 
train to extol them as angels, rose, looking bored by the 
reading, murmuring, * Very nice ! ’ ‘ Charming ! ’ * Perfect! ’ 
with frigid coldness. 

' As you love me, do nf)t congratulate the poet or his 
angel either,’ Loh^tte laiel her demands on her dear 7\dricn 
in imperious tones ; and Adrien was fain to obey. 

* Empty words, after all,’ Zephirine remarked to Francis, 
* anti love is a poem that wc live.’ 

* You have expressed exactly what I was thinking, Zizine, 
but [ should not have put it so neatlv,* said Stanislas, 
scanning himself from top to toe with loving attention. 

' I would give I don’t know how much to see Nais’s pride 
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brought down a bit/ said Amclic, addressing Chatelet. 
‘ Nais sets up to be an archangel as if she were better than the 
rest of us, and then she mixes us up with low people, llis 
father was an apothecary,and his mother is a nurse; his sister 
works in a laundry, and he himself is a printer’s foreman.’ 

‘ If his father sold biscuits for worms ’ (/w*/), said Jacques, 
' he ought to have made his son take them.’ 

' He is continuing in his father’s line of business, for the 
stuff that he has just been reading to us is a drug in the 
market, it seems,’ said Stanislas, striking one of his most 
killing attitudes. ^ Drug for drug, I would rather have 
something else.’ 

Everyone combined to humiliate Lucien by various 
aristocratic sarcasms. Lili the religious thought it a charit¬ 
able deed to use any means of enlightening Nlais, who was 
on the brink of a piece of folly. Francis the diplomat under¬ 
took the direction of the silly conspiracy ; everyone was 
interested in the progress of the drama ; it would be some¬ 
thing to talk about to-morrow. The cx-consul, far from 
anxious to engage in a duel with a young poet who would 
fly into a rage at the first hint of insult under his lady’s eyes, 
was wise enough to sec that the only way of dealing Lucien 
his deathblow was by the spiritual arm, which was safe from 
vengeance. He therefore followed the example set by the 
astute Chatelet when inducing Lucien to recite, and went to 
the Bishop, pretending to share his lordship’s enthusiasju 
for Lucien’s ode. 

I le went on to hoax the Bishop by telling him that Jaicicn’s 
mother was a woman of uncommon powers and great 
modesty, and that it was she wlio found the subjects for her 
son’s verses. Nothing pleased Lucien so * .uch, according 
to the guileful Francis, as any recognition of her talents, f(jr 
he worshipped his mother. Then, having inculcated these 
notions, he left the rest to time. His lordshij^ was sure to 
bring out the insulting allusion for W’hich he had been so 
carefully prepared, in the course of conversation. 
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When Francis and the Bishop rejoined the little group 
where Lucien stood, the circle who were giving him the 
cup of hemlock to drain by little sips w^atched him with 
redoubled interest. The poet, luckless young man, being 
a total stranger to the manners and customs of the house, 
could only look at Mme. de Bargeton and give embarrassed 
answers to embarrassing questions. He knew neither the 
names nor the condition of most of the people about 
him ; the women’s silly speeches made him blush for them, 
and he was at his wits’ end for a reply. He felt, moreover, 
how very far removed he was from these divinities of 
Angouleme when he heard himself addressed sometimes as 
M. Chardon, sometimes as M. dc Rubempre, while they all 
addressed each other as Lolotte, Adrien, Astolphe, Idli, and 
Fifine. 1 lis confusion rose to a height when, taking Lili for 
a man’s surname, he addressed the coarse M. de Senonches as 
M. Lili; that Nimrod broke in upon him w'ith a ‘ Monsieur 
^ ’, anil Mme. de Bargeton flushed red to the eyes. 

^ The woman must be blind indeed to bring this little 
fellow among us ! * muttered Senonches. 

Zephirine turned to speak to the Marquise de Pimentel. 

' Did you not see a strong likeness between M. Chardon 
and M. de Cante-Cnux, madame ? ’ she askeil in a low but 
quite audible voice. 

' The likeness is ideal,’ smiled Mme. dc Pimentel. 

' Glory has a power of attraction to which we can con¬ 
fess,’ said Mme. dc Bargeton, addressing the Marquise. 

‘ Some women are as much attractcil by greatness as others 
are by littleness,’ she added, lookitig at Francis. 

This was beyond Zephirine’s comprehension; she 
thought her consul a very great man ; but the Marquise 
laughed, and ranged herself on Nais’s side. 

‘ You are very fortunate, monsieur,’ said the Marquis de 
Pimentel, addressing Lucien for the purpose of calling him 
M. dc Rubempre, and not M. Chardon, as before ; ' you 
should never lind time heavy on your hands.’ 
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' Do you work quickly ? * asked Lolottc, much in the way 
that she would have asked a joiner, * Does it take you long 
to make a box ? * 

The bludgeon stroke stunned Lucien, but he raised his 
head at Mme. de Bargeton’s reply— 

' My dear, poetry docs not grow in M. de Rubempre’s 
head like grass in our courtyards.’ 

‘ Madame, we cannot feel loo reverently towards the 
noble spirits in whom God has set some ray of his light,’ 
said the Bishop, addressing Lolottc. ' Yes, poetry is some¬ 
thing holy. Poetry implies suffering. How many silent 
nights those verses that you admire have cost I We should 
how in love and reverence before the poet; his life is almost 
always a life of sorrow ; but God doubtless reserves a place 
in heaven for him among His prophets. This young man 
is a poet,’ he added, laying a hand on Lucien’s head; ' do 
you not sec the sign of Fate set on that high forehead of 
his ? ’ '■ 

Glad to be so generously championed, Lucien made his 
acknowledgements in a grateful look, not knowing that the 
worthy prelate was to deal his deathblow. 

Mme. de Bargeton’s eyes travelled round the hostile 
circle. Her glances went like arrows to the depths of her 
rivals’ hearts, and left them twice as furious as before. 

‘ Ah, monseigneur,’ cried Lucien, hoping to break these 
thick heads with his golden sceptre, * but ordinary people 
have neither your intellect nor your charity. No one heeds 
our sorrows, our toil is unrecognised. The gold-digger 
working in the mine docs not labour as we do to wrest 
images from the heart of the most ungrateful of all languages. 
If this is poetry—to give ideas such definit anti clear ex¬ 
pression that all the world can see and understand them— 
the poet must continually range through the entire scale of 
human intellects, so that he can satisfy the demands of all; 
he must conceal hard thinking and cmotifiii, two antagon¬ 
istic powers, beneath the most vivid colour ; he must know 
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how to make one word cover a whole world of thought; 
he must give the results of whole systems of philosophy in 
a few picturesque lines ; indeed, his songs arc like seeds 
that must break into blossom in other hearts wherever they 
find the soil prepared by personal experience. How can 
you express unless you first have felt ? And is not keen 
feeling sufrering ? Poetry is brought forth only after 
painful wanderings in the vast regions of thought and life. 
There arc men and women in books who seem more alive 
to us than real men and women who have lived and died— 
Richardson’s Clarissa, Chenier’s Camille, the Delia of 
Tibullus, Ariosto’s Angelica, Dante’s Francesca, Moliere’s 
Alcestc, Beaumarchais’ Figaro, Scott’s Rebecca the Jewess, 
the Don Quixote of ("ervantes,- are not the works immortal 
to which wc owe these deathless creations ? ’ 

' And what arc you going to create for us ? ’ asked 
Chatelct. 

' If I were to announce such conceptions, I should be 
giving myself out for a man of genius, should I not ? ’ 
answered Lucien. ' And besides, such sublime creations 
demand a long experience of the world and a study of human 
passions and interests which I could not possibly have made. 
But I have made a beginning,’ he added, with bitterness in 
his tone, as he took a vengeful glance round the circle; 
* the time of gestation is long-’ 

* Then it will be a case of dillicult labour,’ interrupted 
M. du 1 lauloy. 

‘ Your excellent mother will assist you,’ suggested the 
Bishop. 

The epigram, innocently made by the good prelate, the 
long-looked f(.)r revenge, kindled a gleam of delight in all 
eyes. The smile of aristocratic satishiction that travelled 
from mouth to mouth was aggravated by iM. de Bargeton’s 
imbecility ; he burst into a laugli, as usual, a little too late. 

^ Monseigneiir, you arc talking a little above our heads ; 
these ladies do not understand your meaning,’ said Mmc. de 
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Bargcton. The words paralysed the laughter, and drew 
astonished eyes upon her. * A poet who looks to the Bible 
for his inspiration has a mother indeed in the Church.— 
?vl. de Rubempre, will you recite Jo/j/i hi Vatmos for us, 
or Belsha^p^ar^s Feasts so that his lordship may see that Rome 
is still Virgil’s Magna Parens?' 

The women exchanged smiles at the Latin words. 

At the outset of life the bravest and highest spirits know 
moments of prostration. Lucien had sunk to the depths at 
the blow, but he struck the bottom with his feet, and rose 
to the surface again, vowing to subjugate this little world. 
I le rose like a bull stung to fury by a shower of darts, and 
prepared to obey Louise by declaiming Sa/n/ John in Paf/nos ; 
Init by this time the card-tables had claimed their comple¬ 
ment (jf players, who returned to the accustomed groove 
to find amusement there which poetry had not afforded them. 
They felt besides that the revenge of so many outraged 
vanities would be incomplete unless it were followed up by 
contemptuous indifference; so they showed their tacit dis¬ 
dain for localpoctry by leaving Lucien and Mme. de Bargeton 
to themselves. Everyone appeared to be absorbed in his 
own affairs ; one chatted with the prefect about a new 
road, another propcjsed to vary the pleasures of the evening 
with a little music. 

The great world of yXngfnilcme, feeling that it was no judge 
of poetry, was very anxious, in the first place, to hear the 
verdict of the Pimentels and Rastignacs, and formed a little 
grc'iup about them. The great inffuence wielded in the 
department by these two families was always felt on every 
imp(Mtant occasion ; cvcry<3ne was jealous of them, every¬ 
one paid court to them, foreseeing that they n ight some day 
need that influence. 

' What do you think <)£our poet and his poetry ? ’ Jacques 
asked the Marquise. Jacques used to shoot over the lands 
belonging to the Pimentel family. 

‘ Why, it is not bad for provincial poetry,’ she said, 
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smiling ; * and besides, so handsome a poet cannot do any¬ 
thing amiss/ 

Everyone thought the sally admirable; it travelled from 
Jip to lip, gaining malignance by the way. Then Chatclct 
was called upon to accompany M. de Bartas on the piano 
while he mangled the great air from F/garo ; and the way 
being opened to music, the audience, as in duty bound, 
listened while Chalelet sang one of Chateaubriand’s ballads, 
a chivalrous ditty of the time of the Empire. Duets fol- 
Irnvcd, of the kind usually left to schoolgirls, and rescued 
from the schoolroom by Mme. du Brossard, who meant to 
make a brilliant display of her dear Camille’s talents for 
iM. dc Severac’s benclit. 

Mme. de Bargeton, hurt by the contempt which every¬ 
one showed her poet, paid back scorn for scorn by going 
to her boudoir during these performances. She was fol¬ 
lowed by the prelate. Mis Vicar-General had just been 
explaining the profound irony of the epigram into which 
he had been entrapped, and the Bishop wished to make 
amends. Mile, de Rastignac, fascinated by the poetry, also 
slipped into the boudoir without her mother’s knowledge. 

Louise drew Lucicn to her cushioned sofa ; and with no 
one to sec or hear, she murmured in his ear, ^ Dear angel, 
they did not understand you; but Ehy songs arc sweet, 
I love to say them over.” ’ 

And Lucicn took ccjmfort from the pretty speech, and 
forgot his woes for the moment. 

‘ No glory is to be had cheaply,’ Mme. de Bargeton 
continued, taking his hand and holding it tightly in her own. 
‘ Emlure your woes, my friend, you will be great one day ; 
your sulferings arc the price of your immortality. If only 
1 had a hard struggle before me! God preserve you from 
an enervating life without battles, in which the eagle’s 
wings have no room to spread thcmseh’^cs. I envy you ; 
for if you siilfer, at least you live. You will put out your 
strength, you will feel the hope of victory ; your strife will 
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be glorious. And when you come to your kingdom, and 
reach the imperial sphere where great minds arc enthroned, 
then remember the poor creatures disinherited by fate, 
whose intellects pine in an oppressive moral atmosphere, 
who die and have never lived, knowing all the while what 
life might be; think of the piercing eyes that have seen 
nolb.ing, the delicate senses that have known only the scent 
of poison flowers. Then tell in your song of plants that 
wither in the depths of the forest, choked by twining 
growths and rank, greedy vegetation, plants that have never 
been kissed by the sunlight, ami die never having put forth 
a blossom. It would be a terribly gloomy poem, would it 
not, a fantastic subject ? What a sublime poem might be 
made of the story of some girl born under Asia’s skies, 
some daughter of the desert transported to some cold 
western clime, calling for her beloved sun, dying of a grief 
that none can understand, overcome equally with cold and 
longing. It would be an allegory ; many lives are like that.’ 

‘ You would picture the spirit which remembers Heaven,’ 
said the Bishop ; * someone surely must have written such 
a poem in the days of old ; 1 like to think that I see a frag¬ 
ment of it in the Song of Songs.’ 

‘ Take that as your subject,’ said Laure de Rastignac, 
expressing her artless belief in laicicn’s powers. 

‘ Th.e great sacred poem of France is still unwritten,’ re¬ 
marked the Bishop. ' Believe me, glory and success await 
the man of talent who shall work for religion.’ 

‘ That task will be his, monseigneur,’ said Mme. de 
Bargeton, rhetorically. ' Do you not see the first beginnings 
of the vision of the poem, like the flame o'" dawn, already 
in his eyes ? ’ 

' Nais is treating us very badly,’ said Fifinc ; ' what can 
she be doing ? ’ 

‘ Don’t you hear ? ’ said Stanislas. ' She is flourishing 
away, using big words that you cannot make head or tail of.’ 

Amclic, Fifinc, Adrien, and Francis appeared in the door- 
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way with Mme. de Rastignac, who had come to look for her 
daughter. 

' Nais,’ cried the two ladies, both delighted to break in 
upon the quiet chat in the boudoir, * it would be very nice 
of you to come and play something for us.’ 

‘ My dear child, M. de Rubempre is just about to recite 
his Saint John in Pat/nas, a magnificent biblical poem.’ 

' Biblical! ’ echoed Fifine in amazement. 

y\melie and Fifine went back to the drawing-room, taking 
the word back with them as food for laughter. Lucien 
pleaded a defective memory and excused himself. When he 
reappeared, nobody took the slightest notice of him; 
everyone was chatting, or busy at the card-tables ; the 
aureole had been plucked away, the landowners had no use 
for him, the more pretentious looked upon him as an enemy 
to their ignorance, while the women were jealous of Mme. 
dc Bargeton, the Beatrice of this modern Dante, to use the 
Vicar-Cieneral’s phrase, and looked at him with cold, 
scornful eyes. 

‘ So this is society ! ’ Lucien saiil to himself as he went 
down to L’Houmeau by the steps of Beaulieu ; for there 
are times when we choose to take the longest way, that 
walking may promote the flow of the ideas to which we wish 
to give ourselves up. 

So far from being disheartened, the fury of repulsed 
ambition gave Lucien new strength. J.ikc all those whose 
instincts bring them to a higher social sphere which they 
reach before they can hold their own there, Lucien vowed to 
make any sacrifice necessary in order to remain on that 
higher social level. One by one he drew out the poisoned 
shafts on his way home, talking aloud to himself, scoffing 
at the fools with whom he had had to do, inventing neat 
answers to their idiotic questions, desperately vexed that 
the witty responses occurred to him so late in the day. 
When he reached the Bordeaux road, between the river and 
the foot of the hill, he thought he saw Eve and David sitting 
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on a baulk of timber by the river in the moonlight, and 
went down a footpath towards them. 

While Lucien was hastening to the torture in Mme. 
de Bargeton’s rooms, his sister had changed her dress for 
a gown of pink cambric covered with narrow stripes, a 
straw hat, and a little silk shawl. On Kve the simple 
costume sectned like, a rich toilette, for she was one of those 
women whose Hne nature lends stateliness to the least 
personal detail; and David felt prodigiously shy of her now 
that she had changed her working dress. I Ic had made up 
his mind that he would speak of himself; but now as he 
gave his arm to this beautiful girl, and they walked through 
T/Houmcau together, he could find nothing to say to her. 
Love delights in such reverent awe as redeemed souls know 
on beholding the glory of God. So, in silence, the two 
lovers went across the Pont-Sainte-Anne, to reach the left 
bank of the Charente. Eve felt embarrassed by the silence, 
and stopped midway on the bridge to look at the river; 
a joyous shaft of sunset had turned the water between the 
bridge and the new powder mills into a sheet of gold. 

‘ What a beautiful evening it is ! ’ she said, for the sake 
of saying scjmething ; ' the air is warm and fresh, and full 
of the scent of ilowers, and there is a wonderful sky.’ 

‘ Everything speaks to our heart,’ said David, trying to 
proceed to liis love by way of analogy. ‘ Th(>se who love 
find infinite delight in discovering the poetry of their own 
inmost souls in every chance effect of the landscape, in the 
thin, clear air, in the scent of the earth. Nature speaks 
for them ’. 

* And loosens their tongues too,’ Eve said merrily. * You 

were very silent as wc came through E’Houmeau. Do you 
know, I felt quite uncomfortable--’ 

" You looked so beautiful that I could not say anything,’ 
David answered candidly. 

* Then now I am not so beautiful ? * inquired she. 
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‘ It is not that/ he said ; ' but I am so happy to be having 

this walk alone with you, that-’ He stopped short in 

confusion, and looked at the hillside and the road to Saintes. 

' If the walk is any pleasure to you, I am delighted ; for 
I owe you an evening, I think, for the one you have given 
up for me. When you refused to go to Mine, dc Bargeton’s, 
you were quite as generous as I^ucien when he made the 
request at the risk of vexing her.’ 

' No, not generous, only wise,’ said David. And now 
that we are quite alone under the sky, with no listeners 
except the bushes and the reeds by the edge of the Charente, 
let me tell you about my anxiety as to Lucien’s present step. 
Eve dear. After all that 1 have just said, I hope that you 
will look on my fears as a refinement of friendship. You 
and your mother have done all that you could to put him 
above his social position ; but in stimulating his ambition, 
did you not unthinkingly condemn him to a hard struggle ? 
How can he maintain himself in the society to which his 
tastes incline him ? 1 know Lucien ; he likes to reap, but 
he docs not like to toil; such is his nature. Social claims 
will take up the whole of his time, and for a man who has 
nothing but his brains, time is the only capital. 1 le likes to 
shine ; society will stimulate his desires until no money will 
satisfy them ; instead of earning money, he will spend it. 
You have accustomed him to believe in his great powers, 
but the w(jrld at large declines to believe in any man’s 
superior intellect until he has achieved some signal success. 
Now success in literature is won only in solitude and by 
dogged work. What will Mmc. de Bargeton give your 
brother in return for so many days spent at her feet ? 
Lucicn has too much spirit to accept help from her; and 
he cannot afi'ord, as we know, to cultivate her society, 
iloubly ruinous as it is for him. Sooner or later that woman 
will throw over this dear brother of ours, but not before 
she has spoiled him for hard work, and given him a taste for 
luxury and a contempt for our humdrum life. She will 
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develop his love of enjoyment, the inclination for idleness 
that debauches a poetic soul. Yes, it makes me tremble to 
think that this great lady may make a plaything of Lucicn. 
IF she cares for him sincerely, he will forget everything else 
For her; if she docs not love him, she will make him un¬ 
happy, for he is wild about her.’ 

‘ You have sent a chill of dread through my heart,’ said 
live, stopping as they reached the weir. ‘ But so long as 
mother is strong enough for her tiring life, so long as 1 
live, we shall earn enough, perhaps, between us to keep 
I.ucien until success comes to him. My courage will never 
Fail,’ said Eve, brightening. ‘ There is no hardship in work 
when it is done for one we love; it is not drudgery. It 
makes me happy to think that I toil so much, if toil indeed 
it is, for him. Oh, do not be in the least afraid, wc will 
earn money enough to send Lucien into the world. There 
lies his road to success.’ 

‘ And there lies his road to ruin,’ returned David. ‘ Dear 
Iwe, listen to me. A man needs an independent fortune, 
or the sublime cynicism of poverty, for the leisurely execu¬ 
tion of great work. Believe me, Lucien’s horror of priva¬ 
tion is so great, the savour of banquets, the incense of suc¬ 
cess is so sweet in his nostrils, his self-love has grown so 
much in Mme. dc Bargcton’s boudoir, that he will d(> any¬ 
thing sooner than fall back, and you will never earn enough 
for his requirements.’ 

‘ Then you are only a false friend to him ! * Eve cried 
in despair, ‘ or you would not discourage us in this way.’ 

‘ Eve ! Eve 1 ’ cried David, ‘ if only I could be a brother 
to Lucien! You alone can give me that Mtle ; he could 
accept anything from me then ; I should claim the right of 
devoting my life to him with the love lliat hallows your 
self-sacrifice, but with some worldly wisdom too. Eve, my 
darling, give Lucien a store from which he need not blush to 
draw ! A brother’s purse will be the same as his own, will 
it not ? If you only knew all my thoughts about Lucien’s 
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new position ! If he means to go to Mme. dc Bargcton’s, 
he must not be my foreman any longer, poor fellow ! lie 
must not live in I/Houmeau ; you must not be a workgirl; 
and your mother must give up her employment as well. If 
you will consent to be my wife, the difficulties will all be 
smoothed away. Lucicn could live on the second floor in 
the Place du Murier until I can build rooms for him over the 
shed at the back of the yard, unless father will build a 
second story. And in that way we would arrange a free 
and indepcnilent life for him. The wish tf) support lAicicn 
will give me a better will to work than J should ever have 
had for myself alone ; but it rests with you to give me the 
right to devote myself to him. Some day, perhaps, he will 
go to Paris, the only place that can bring out all that is in 
him, and where his talents will be appreciated and rewarded. 
Living in Paris is expensive, and the earnings of all three of 
us will be needed for his support. And besides, will not you 
and your mother need someone to lean upon then ? Dear 
Eve, marry me for love of Lucien ; perhaps afterwards you 
will love me when you sec how I shall strive to help him 
and to make you happy. Wc arc both of us equally simple 
in our tastes ; wc have few wants ; Lucien’s welfare shall 
be the great object of our lives. 1 lis heart shall be our 
treasure-house ; wc will lay up all our fortune, and think 
and feel and hope only in him.’ 

‘ Worklly considerations keep us apart,’ said Eve, moved 
by this love that tried to explain away its greatness. ' You 
are rich and I am poor. One must love very much to over¬ 
come such a difficulty.’ 

' Then you do not care fc^r me enough ? ’ cried the 
stricken David. 

‘ But perhaps your father would object-’ 

* Never mind,’ said David ; * if asking my father is all 
that is necessary, you will be my wife. Eve, my dear Eve, 
how you have lightened life for me in a moment; and my 
heart has been very heavy with thoughts that 1 could not 



utter ; I did not know how to express them. Only tell me 
tiiLit you care for me a little, and I will take courage to tell 
you all the rest.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ she said, * you make me quite ashamed; but 
contidcncc for confidence, I will tell you this, that I have 
never thought of anyone hut you in my life. 1 looked upon 
you as one of those men to whom a woman might be proud 
t(i belong, and I did not dare to hope so great a thing for 
myself, a penniless working girl with no prospects.’ 

‘ That is enriugh, that is enough,’ he answered, sitting 
down on the bar by the weir, for they had been going to 
and fro like mad creatures over the same stretch of pathway. 

' What is the matter ? ’ she askcil, her voice expressing 
for the first time a woman’s sweet anxiety for one who 
belongs to her. 

‘ Nothing but good,’ he answered. ^ It is the sight of a 
whole lifetime of happiness that dazzles me, as it were ; 
it is overwhelming. Why am I happier than you ? ’ he 
asked, with a touch of sadness. ‘ For that I am happier 
1 know.’ 

Eve looked at David with mischievous, doubtful eyes 
that asked an explanation. 

‘ Dear Eve, I am taking more than I give. So I shall 
always love you more than you love me, because X have 
m<jre reason to love. Y<^u arc an angel; I am a man.* 

' T am not so clever,’ Eve said, smiling. ‘ I love you-’ 

* As much as you love Lucien ? ’ he broke in. 

' Enough to be your wife, enough to devote myself to 
you, to try not to add anything to your burdens, for we 
shall have s(jme struggles ; it will not be very easy at first.* 

‘ Dear Evx*, did you know that 1 have love I you since the 
first day I saw you ? ’ 

* Where is the woman who docs not feel it when she is 
loved ? ’ 

' Now let me get rid of your scruples as to my imaginary 
riches. 1 am a poor man, dear. Yes, it pleased my father 
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to ruin me ; he made a speculation of me, as a good many 
so-callcd benefactors do. Jf I make a fortune, it will be 
entirely through you. That is not a lover’s speech, but 
sober, serious, earnest. I ought to tell you about my faults, 
for they arc exceedingly bad ones in a man who has his way 
to make. My character and habits and favourite occupa¬ 
tions all unfit me for business and money-getting, and yet 
we can only make money by some kind of industry ; if I 
have some faculty for discovering gold-mines, I am singu¬ 
larly ill adapted for getting the gold out of them. But you 
who, for your brother’s sake, went into the smallest details, 
with a talent for thrift, and the patient watchfulness of the 
born man of business, you will reap the harvest that 1 shall 
sow. The present state of things, for 1 have been like one 
of your family for a long time, vreighs so heavily upon me, 
that I have spent days and nights in search of some way of 
making a fortune. I know something of chemistry, and a 
knowledge of business requirements has put me on the 
scent of a discovery that is likely to pay. I can say nothing 
about it yet; there will be a long while to wait; perhaps 
for some years we may have a hard time of it; but I shall 
invent an industrial process in the end. Others are busy 
making the same researches, and if I am first in the field, 
we shall have a large fortune. I have said nothing to Lucien, 
his enthusiastic nature would spoil everything ; he would 
convert my hopes into realities, and begin to live like a 
lord, and perhaps get into debt. So keep my secret for me. 
Your sweet and dear companionship will be consolation 
enough during the long time of experiment, and the desire 
to gain wealth for you and Lucien will give me persistence 
and tenacity - ’ 

* I had guessed this too,’ Eve said, interrupting him ; ^ J 
knew that you were one of those inventors, like my poor 
father, who need a woman to take care of them.’ 

' Then you love me ! Ah ! say so without fear to me, 
who saw a symbol of my love to you in your name. Eve 
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was the one woman in the world; what was true in the 
outward world for Adam, is true again in the inner world 
of my heart for me. Do you love me ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, lengthening out the word as if to make 
tl'.c single syllable express the full depth of her feelings. 

‘ W ell, let us sit here,’ he said, and taking Eve’s hand, he 
led her to a great baulk of timber lying below the wheels 
of a paper-mill, ' Let me breathe the evening air, and hear 
the frogs croak, and watch the moonlight quivering upon 
the river ; let me take all this world about us into my soul, 
for it seems to me that my happiness is writ large over it all. 
I am seeing it for the lirst time in all its splendour, lighted up 
by love, grown fair through you. Eve, dearest, this is the 
first moment of pure and unmixed joy that fate has 
given me ! I do not think Lucien can be as happy as 
I arn.’ 

David felt Eve’s hand, damp and quivering in his own, 
and a tear fell upon it. 

‘ May I not know the secret ? ’ she pleaded coaxingly. 

^ You have a right to know it, for your father was 
interested in the matter ; to-day it is a pressing question, 
for this reason. Since the downfall of the ELmpirc, calico 
has come m<3rc and more into use, because it is so much 
cheaper than linen. At present paper is still being made of 
a mixture of hemp and linen rags, but the raw material is 
dear, and its cost retards the great advance whicli the French 
press is bound to make. Now you cannot increase the out¬ 
put of linen rags. A given population uses a pretty con- 
slant amount, and it increases only with the birth-rate. To 
make any perceptible difference in the population lakes a 
quarter of a century and a great revolution in habits of life, 
trade, and agriculture. And if the supply of linen rags is 
not enough to meet the demand for cheap paper, some 
cheaper material than linen rags must be found. This 
induction is based on facts that came under my knowledge 
here. The Angoulemc paper-makers, the last to use pure 
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linen rags, find that the proportion of cotton in the pulp has 
increased to a frightful extent of late years.’ 

In answer to a ciuestion from Eve, who did not know 
what ' pulp ’ meant, David gave her an account of paper¬ 
making, which it will not be out of place to repeat in a 
work which owes its existence in book form tf) the paj'>cr 
industry no less than to the printing-press ; but the long 
digression between the lovers, doubtless, had best be con¬ 
densed. 

Paper, an invention no less marvellous than the other 
invention of printing which depends on it, was known in 
ancient times in China. Thence by the underground 
channels of commerce it reached Asia Minor, where about 
the year 750, according to tradition, a kind of paper was 
made of cotton reduced to a pulp and boiled. Parchment 
had become so extremely dear that a cheap substitute was 
discovered in an imitation of this cotton paper known in 
the East as char la howhycina. This imitation, made from 
rags, was first made at Basel, in 1170, by a colony of Greek 
refugees, according to some authorities ; at Padua, in 1301, 
by an Italian named Pax, according to others. In these 
ways the manufacture of paper was perfected slowly and in 
obscurity ; but this much is certain, that so early as the 
reign of (diaries VI paper pulp for playing cards was being 
made in Paris. 

When those immortals, Faust, (xister, and Gutenberg, 
had invented the Book, craftsmen, unknown like so many 
great artists of those times, appropriated paper to the uses 
of typography. In the fifteenth century, that naive and 
vigorous age, names were given to the various sizes of paper 
as well as to the different sizes of type, names that bear the 
impress of the naivete of the limes ; and the various sheets 
came to be known by the different watermarks on their 
centres ; the grapes, the figure of our Saviour, the crown, 
the shield, or the flower-pot, just as, at a later day, the eagle 
of Napoleon’s time gave the name to the ' double eagle ’ 
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size. In the same way the types were called Cicero, Saint- 
Au^ustinc, and great canon, because they were first used 
to print the treatises of Cicero and theological and liturgical 
works. Italics are so called because they were invented in 
li.ilv by Alilus of Venice. 

Before the invention of machine-made paper, which can 
he woven in any length, the largest-sized sheets were grand 
itsus and double colo?nbiet\ this last being scarcely used now 
except for atlases or engravings, and the size of paper for 
printers’ use was determined by the dimensions of the 
imposing-stone. When David explained these things to 
r.ve, rolls of paper were almost undreamed of in France, 
although, about 1799, Denis R(dx*rt d’Rssonnc had invented 
a machine for turning out a roll of paper, and Didot-Saint- 
Leger hatl since tried to perfect it. The vellum paper in¬ 
vented by Ambroisc Dulot dates back only to 1780. 

This bird’s eye view of the history of the invention shows 
incontestably that great industrial and intellectual advances 
are made exceedingly slowly, and little by little, even as 
Nature herself proceeds. Writing, perhaps even speech 
itself, were gradually developed in the same groping way as 
typography and paper-making. 

^ Rag-pickers collect rags and old linen from all over 
Europe,’ the printer concluded, ‘ and buy waste tissues of 
very kind. The rags are sorted and warehfjuscd by the 
wholesale rag merchants, who supply the paper-mills. 'J’o 
give you some idea of the extent of the trade, you must 
know, mademoiselle, that in 1814 Cardon the banker, 
owner of the pulping troughs of Buges and Lang lee, where 
Leorier dc I’lsle endeavoured in 1776 to solve the very 
problem that occupied your father, brought a. action against 
one Proust for an error in weight of two millions in a total 
; ot ten million pounds’ weight of rags, worth about four 
million francs ! The manufacturer washes the rags, and 
reduces them to a thin pulp, which is strained, exactly as a 
cook strains sauce through a sieve, through an iron frame 
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with a fine wire bottom where the mark which gives its 
name to the size of the paper is woven. The size of this 
mould, as it is called, regulates the size of the sheet. 

' When I was with the Messieurs Didot,’ David con¬ 
tinued, ' they were very much interested in this question, 
and they are still; for the improvement which your father 
endeavoured to make is a great commercial requirement, 
and one of the crying needs of the time. And fijr thi<^ 
reason : although linen lasts so much longer than cottf^n 
that it is in reality cheaper in the end, the poor would rather 
make the smaller outlay in the first instance, and, by virtue 
of the law of Vae v/ct/s 1 pay enormously more before they 
have done. The middle classes do the same. So there is 
a scarcity of linen. In England, where four-fifths of the 
population use cotton to the exclusion of linen, they already 
make nothing but cotton paper. The cotton paper is very 
soft and easily tears to begin with, and it has a further 
defect: it is so soluble that if you steep a book made of 
cotton paper in water for fifteen minutes, it turns to a pulp, 
while an old book left in water for a couple of hours is not 
spoilt. You could dry the old bcx)k, and tlie pages, though 
yellow and faded, would still be legible ; the work would 
not be destroyed. 

‘ I'here is a time coming when legislation will equalise 
our fortunes, and we shall all be poor together ; we shall 
want our linen and our books to be cheap, just as people are 
beginning to prefer small pictures because they have not 
wall-space enough for large ones. Well, the shirts and the 
books will not last, that is all; it is the same on all sides, 
g(x)ti quality is dying out. So this problem is one of the 
first importance for literature, science, and politics. 

‘ One day, in my office, there was a hot discussion going 
on about the material that the Chinese use for making paper. 
Their paper has always been far better than ours, because 
the raw material is better; and a good deal was said about 
this thin, light Chinese paper, for light and thin it is, the 
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Itfxturc is close, there arc no transparent spots in it. In 
Paris there arc learned men among the printers’ readers ; 
Touricr and Pierre Leroux are Lachevardierc’s readers at 
fills moment; and the C'omte de Saint-Simon, who hap- 
pcMied to he correcting proofs for us, came in in the middle 
of the discussion. He told us that, according to Kempfer 
§iind du J lalde, the Broussone/ia furnishes the substance 
Ifor tlie (Chinese paper; it is a vegetable substance, like 
‘jdinen or cotton h)r that matter. Another reader maintained 
that C’hinesc paper was principally made of an animal sub¬ 
stance, to wit, the silk that is abundant there. They made 
a bet about it in my presence. The Messieurs Didot are 
. printers to the Institute, so naturally they referred the 
question to some members of that learned body. M. Marcel, 
former siij'»crintenilent of the Imperial Printing h^stablish- 
ment, was umpire, and he sent the two readers l(i M. PAlibe 
Cirozier, iJbrarian at the Arsenal. By the Al^be’s decision 
they both lost their wa<»ers. Chinese paper is not made of 
eilk nor yet from the Broussone/ia \ the pulp comes from 
the triturated hbre of some kind of bamboo. ^I’he Abbe 
Cin)zier had a (Chinese book, with a great many pictures in 
it, illustrating all the different processes of j^aper-making, 
and lie showed us a picture of a workshop with the bamboo 
stalks lying in a Iieap in the corner; it was extremely well 
i drawn. 

Icj ‘ J^ucieii tokl me that your father, with the intuitifui of a 
Ijman fjf talent, had a glimmering of a notion of si:)mc way 
;^<)l replacing linen rags with an excecilingly common vege- 
v.t.'ble product, taken direct from the soil, as the (diinese use 
Aegeiable libre at first hand. I classifieil the attempts made 
.by thf'se who came before me, and began o study the 
•Vn-ie^tion. 'rhe bamboo is a kind of reed; naturally I 
hi night of the reeds that grow here in France. 

■ i/ahour is very cheap in (ihina, where a workman earns 
lu'ce-halfpence a day, and this cheapness of labr^ur enables 
he (diinesc to handle each sheet of paper separately. They 
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take it out of the mould, and press it sheet by sheet between 
heated tablets of white porcelain; that is the secret of the 
surface and consistency, the lightness and satin smoothness 
of the best paper in the world. Well, here in Europe 
machinery must take the place of cheap Chinese labour. If 
we could but succeed in making by machinery a cheap paper 
of as gof)d a quality, the weight and thickness of printed 
books would be reduced by more than one-half. A set of 
Voltaire, printed on our woven paper and bound, weighs 
about two hundred and fifty pounds ; it would weigh only 
litly if we used Chinese paper. l*hat surely would be a 
triun’iph, for the housing of many books has come to be 
a dilliculty. Everything has grown smaller of late years ; 
men have shrunk, everything about them is shrinking, 
house-room into the bargain, (jreat mansions and great 
suites of rooms will sooner or later be abolished in Paris, 
ff)r no one will be able to afford to live in the great houses 
built by (nir forefathers. What a disgrace for our age if 
fK^ne of its books sliould last I Dutch paper - that is, pa[)er 
made from flax - will be quite unobtainable in ten years’ 
time. Well, your brother told me of this idea of your 
father’s, this plan f<^r using vegetable fibre in paper-making, 
so you sec that if I succeed, you have a right to- - ’ 
laicien came up to his sister at that moment and inter¬ 
rupted David’s generous assertion. 

‘ I do not know whether you have found the evening 
pleasant,’ said he ; " it has been a cruel lime for me.’ 

‘ Poor Lucien ! w'hat can have happened ? ’ cried Eve, 
as she saw her brother’s excited tacc. 

The irritated poet told the history of his agony, pouring 
out a Hood of clamorous thoughts into those friendly hearts. 
Eve and David listening in pained silence to the torrent of 
woes that exhibited such greatness and such pettiness. 

‘ M. dc Bargetim is an old dotard. Jtuligestion will carry 
him oft' before long, no doubt,’ lAicien said, as he made an 
end, * and then 1 will h^ok tlown on these proud people ; 
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I will marry Mmc. dc Bargcton. I read to-night in her eyes 

II love for me as great as mine for her. Yes, she felt all that 
1 felt ; she comforted me ; she is as great and noble as she 
is gracious and beautiful. She will never give me^up.’ 

' It is time that life was made smooth for hinr, is it not ? ’ 
nuirmiired David, and for answer Eve pressed his arm 
without speaking. David guessed her thoughts, and began 
at once to tell Lucicn about his own plans. 

If Lucicn was full of his troubles, the lovers were quite 
as full of themselves. So absorbed were they, so eager that 
Lucien should approve of their happiness, that neither Eve 
nor David so much as noticed his start of surprise at the 
news. Mme. dc Bargeton’s lover had been tlreaming of 
a great match for his sister ; he would reach a high position 
jjrst, and then secure himself by an alliance with some 
family of influence ; and here was one more obstacle in 
his way to success ! His hopes were dashed to the ground, 

‘ If i\Imc. dc Bargeton consents to be Mmc. tie Rubempre, 
she would never care to have David Scchard for a brother- 
in-law ! ’ 

This statctl clearly and precisely was the thought that 
torturctl lAicien’s inmost mind. ' Louise is right! ’ he 
thought bitterly. * A man with a career before him is never 
understood by his family.’ 

If the marriage had not been announcctl immediately 
after Lucien’s fancy had put M. dc Bargeton to death, he 
would have been radiant with heartfelt delight at the news. 
If he had thought S(.)bcrly over the probable future of a 
beautiful and penniless girl like Iiive Chardon, he would 
have seen tliat this marriage was a piece r unhoped-for 
good fortune. But he was living just now in a golden 
dream ; he had soared above all barriers on the wings of 
an //; he had seen a vision of himself rising above society ; 
and it was painful to drop so suddenly down to hard fact. 

Eve and David both thought that their brother was 
overcome with the sense of such generosity ; to them, with 
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their noble natures, the silent consent was a sign of true 
friendship. David began to describe with kindly and 
cordial eloquence the happy fortunes in store for them all. 
Unchecked by protests put in by Eve, he furnished his first 
floor with a lover’s lavishness, built a second floor with 
boyish good faith for lAicien, and rooms above the shed for 
Mme. Chardon—he meant to be a son to her. In short, 
he made the whole family so happy and his brother-in-law so 
independent, that I.ucicn fell under the spell of David’s 
voice and Eve’s caresses ; and as they went through the 
shadows beside the still Charente, a gleam in the warm, star¬ 
lit night, he forgot the sharp crown of thorns that had been 
pressed upon his head. M. de Rubempre in fact discovered 
David’s real nature. His facile character returned almost 
at once to the innocent, hardworking bourgeois life that he 
knew ; he saw it transfigured and free from care. The 
hurz of the aristocratic world grew more and more remote ; 
and when at length they came on to the paved road of 
L’Houmeau, the ambitious poet grasped his brother’s hand, 
and made a third in the joy of the happy lovers. 

‘ If only your father makes no objectirm to the marriage,* 
he said. 

* You know how much he troubles himself about me; 
the old man lives for himself,’ said David. * But 1 will go 
over to Marsac to-morrow and sec him, if only to get him 
to build what we need.’ 

David went back to the house with the brother and sister, 
and asked Mme. Chardon’s consent to his marriage with the 
eagerness of a man who would fain have no delay. Eve’s 
mother look her daughter’s hand, and gladly laid it in 
David’s ; and the lover, grown bolder at this, kissed his 
fair bctrotheil on the forehead, and she flushed red, and 
smiled at him. 

" The betrothal of the poor,’ the mother said, raising her 
eyes as if to pray for heaven’s blessing upon them. ' You 
are brave, my boy,’ she added, looking at David, ' for we 
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have fallen on evil fortune, and I am afraid lest our bad 
luck should be infectious/ 

‘ Wc shall be rich and happy,’ David said earnestly. * To 
begin with, you must not go out nursing any more, and 
you must come and live with your daughter and Lucien 
in Angr)ulcme.* 

The three began at once to tell the astonished mother 
all their charming plans, and the family party gave them¬ 
selves up to the pleasure of chatting and weaving a romance, 
in which it is so pleasant to enjoy future happiness, and to 
store an unsown harvest. They had to put David out at 
the door ; he could have wished the evening to last for 
ever, and it was one o’clock in the morning when Lucien 
and his future brother-in-law readied the Porlc-Palet. The 
unwonted movement made honest Postel uneasy; he 
opened the window, and looking through the Venetian 
shutters, he saw a light in Eve’s room. 

' What can be happening at the Chardons’ ? ’ thought he, 
and seeing Lucien come in, he called out to him— 

‘ What is the matter, sonny ? Do you want me to do 
anything ? ’ 

‘ No, sir,’ returned the poet; ' but as you are our friend, 
I can tell you about it; my mother has just given her con¬ 
sent to my sister’s engagement to David Sechard.’ 

For all answer, Postel shut the window with a bang, 
in despair that he had not asked for Mile. Cdiardon himself. 

David, however, did not go back to Angouleme; he 
took the road to Marsac instead and walked through the 
night the whole way to his father’s house. I le wxnt along 
by the side of the croft just as the sun ros'^ and caught 
sight of the old * bear’s ’ face under an aln*ond-tree that 
grew out of the hedge. 

* Good day, father,’ called David. 

* W hy ! is it you, my boy ? I low come you to be cnit 
on the road at this time of day ? There is your way in,’ 
he added, pointing to a little wicket gate. ‘ My vines have 
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flowered and not a slioot has been frosted. There will be 
twenty puncheons or more to the acre this year; but then 
look at all the dung that has been put on the land I ’ 

‘ Father, I have come on important business.’ 

' Good ; b<nv are our presses doing ? You must be 
making heaps of money as big as yourself.’ 

* 1 shall some day, father, but I am not very well off just 
now.’ 

‘ They all tell me that I ought not to put on so much 
manure,’ replied his father. ' The gentry, that is M. le 
Marquis, M. le (!!omte, and MM. What-do-you-call-’cm, say 
that I am letting down the quality of the wine. What is 
the good of book-learning except to muddle your wits ? 
Just you listen : these gentlemen get seven, or sometimes 
eight puncheons of wine to the acre, and they sell them for 
sixty francs apiece, that means four hundred francs per acre 
at most in a good year. Now I make twenty puncheons, 
and get thirty francs apiece for them - that is six hundred 
francs ! And what are they, the fools ? Quality, quality, 
what is quality to me ? They can keep their quality for 
themselves, the Lord Marquises. Quality for me means 
hard cash, that is what it means. You were saying ?— ’ 

‘ I am going to be married, father, and 1 have come to 
ask for-' 

' Ask me for what ? Nothing of the sort, my boy. 
Marry ; I give you my consent, but as for giving you any¬ 
thing else, I haven’t a penny to bless myself with. Dressing 
the soil is the ruin of me. These two years I have been 
paying money out of pocket for top-dressing, and taxes, and 
expenses t)f all kinds ; Government eats up everything, 
nearly all the prollt goes to the Government. The poor 
growers have made nothing these last two seasons. This 
year things don’t h^ok so bail ; and, of course, the con¬ 
founded puncheons have gone up to eleven francs already. 
We work to put money into the coopers’ pockets. W'hy 
are you going to marry before the vintage ? ’ 
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' I only came to ask for your consent, father.’ 

' Oh! that is another thing. And who is the victim, if 
< )ne may ask ? ’ 

' I am going to marry Mile. Rve Chardon.’ 

* W ho may she be ? What’s her speciality ? ’ 

‘ She is the daughter of the late M. Chardon, the druggist 
ill L’Houmeau.’ 

* You are going to marry a girl out of J/lIoumcau ! 
1'/// ! 2L burgess of Angouleme, and printer to His Afajesty ! 
So that’s what comes of book-learning ! Send a boy to 
school, forsooth ! Oh ! well, but she is very rich, is she, 
mv boy ? ’ and the old vinegrower came up closer with a 
cajoling manner; ' if you arc marrying a girl from I/liou- 
meau, it must be because she has lots of cash, eh ? Ciood ! 
vou will pay me my rent now. There are two years and 
one quarter owing, you know, my boy; that is two 
thousand seven hundred francs altogether ; the money will 
come just in the nick of time to pay the cooper. If it was 
anybody else, I should have a right to ask for interest; 
for, after all, business is business ; but I will let you off the 
interest. Well, how much has she ? ’ 

' Just as much as my mother had.’ 

The old vinegrower very nearly said, ' Then she has only 
ten thousand francs 1 ’ but he recollected just in time that 
he had declined to give her son an account of her fortune 
and exclaimed, * She has nothing ! ’ 

* My mother’s fortune was her beauty and intelligence,’ 
^aitl David. 

' just you go into the market and sec what you can get 
for that! Bless my soul 1 what bad luck par 'nts have with 
their children. David, when 1 married, 1 hatl a paper cap 
on my head, and a pair of arms for my whole fortune ; 
T was a poor hear ” ; but with the fine printing-house 1 
i^uie you, with your industry and your education, you might 
marry a burgess’s daughter, a woman with thirty or forty 
thousand francs. Give up your fancy, and I will find you 
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a wife myself. There is someone about three miles away, 
a miller’s widow, thirty-two years old, with a hundred 
thousand francs in land. There’s your chance ! You can 
add her property to Marsac, for they touch. Ah I what a 
fine property we should have and how I would look after 
it 1 They say she is going to marry her foreman Courtois, 
but you are worth more than he is. I would look after the 
mill, and she should live like a lady up in Angouleme.’ 

‘ T am engaged, father.’ 

' David, you know nothing of business ; you will ruin 
yourself, I see. Yes, if you marry this girl from L’Hou- 
meau, I shall square accounts and summon you for the rent, 
for I sec no good will come of it. Oh I my presses, my 
poor presses I It tc^ok some money to grease you and keep 
you going. Nothing but a good vear can comfort me after 
this.’ 

‘ It seems to me, father, that up to now I have given you 
very little trouble-’ 

‘ And paid mighty little rent,’ put in his parent. 

* I came to ask you something else besides. Will you 
build me a second floor to your house, and some rooms 
above the shed ? ’ 

' Deuce a bit of it; 1 have not the cash, and you know it. 
Besides, it would be money thrown clean away, for what 
wouUl it bring in ? Oh 1 so you get up early of a morning 
to cc^me and ask me to build you a place that would ruin a 
king, do you ? Your name may be David, but I have not 
got Solomon’s treasury. Why, you are mad ! or they 
changed my child at nurse. There is one for you that will 
have a fine show of grapes ! ’ he said, interrupting himself 
to point out a shoot. ^ Offspring of this sort don’t dis¬ 
appoint their parents ; you dung the vines, and they repay 
you for it. I sent you to school; I spent any amount of 
money to make a scholar of you ; 1 send you to the Didots 
to learn your business ; and all this fancy education ends 
in a daughter-in-law out of L’Houmeau without a penny to 
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her name. If you had not studied books, if I had kept you 
under my eye, you wovild have done as I pleased, and you 
would be marrying a miller’s widow this day with a hundred 
thousand francs in hand, to say nothing of the mill. Oh ! 
your cleverness leads you to imagine that I am going to 
reward this hue sentiment by building palaces for you, 
docs it ? . . . Really, anybody might think that the house 
that has been a house these two hundred years was nothing 
but a pigsty, nr)t tit for the girl out of L’lloumcau to 
sleep in! What next! She is the Queen of France, 
1 suppose.’ 

' Very well, father, I will build the second lloor myself; 
the son will enrich the father. It is not the usual way, but 
it happens so sometimes.’ 

* What, my lad ! you can find money for building, can 
you, though you can’t find money to pay the rent, eh ? You 
sly dog, trying to come round your father,’ 

The question thus raised was hard to lay, for the old man 
was only too delighted to seize an opportunity of posing as 
a good father without disbursing a penny. y\ll that David 
could obtain was his bare consent to the marriage and free 
leave to do what he liked in the house at his own expense; 
the old * hear that pattern of a thrifty parent, kindly con¬ 
senting not to demand the rent and drain the savings to 
which David had imprudently owned. 

David went back again in low spirits. He saw ihat he 
could not reckon on his father’s help in misfortune. 

In Angoulerne that day people talked of nothing but the 
Bishop’s epigram and Mmc. de Bargeton’s reply, livery 
little thing that happened that evening wa^ so much exag¬ 
gerated and embellished and twisted out ot all knowledge 
that the poet became the hero of the hour. From the high 
spheres where this storm in a teacup raged, a few drops fell 
among the bourgeoisie ; young men looked enviously after 
Lucicn as he passed on his way through Beaulieu to Mmc. 
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de Bargcton’s, and he overheard chance phrases that filled 
him with conceit. 

* There is a lucky fellow ! ’ said an attorney’s clerk named 
Petit-Claud, a plain-featured youth who had been at school 
with Lucicn, who had treated him with a patronising air. 

‘ Yes, he certainly is/ answered one of the young men 
who had been present on the occasion of the reading ; 
' he is a good-looking fellow, he has some brains, and 
Mtnc. de Bargeton is wild about him.’ 

Lucicn had waited impatiently until he could be sure of 
finding Louise alone. He had to break the tidings of his 
sister’s marriage to the arbitress of his destinies. Perhaps 
after yesterday’s soiree Louise would be kinder than usual, 
and her kindness might lead to a moment of happiness. So 
he thought, and he was not mistaken ; Mmc. dc Bargeton 
met him with a vehemence of sentiment that seemed to 
this novice in k'lve like a touching progress of passion. She 
abandoned her hands, her beautiful golden hair to the burn¬ 
ing kisses of (he poet who had passed through such an 
ordeal. 

‘ If cMily y<^u could have seen your face while you were 
reading,’ cried I.ouise, who since yesterday had used the 
familiar ///, that spoken caress, while her white hands wiped 
the pearls of sweat from the brows on which she had set 
a poet’s crown. ‘ I’herc were sparks of lire in those 
beautiful eyes ! From your lips, as I watched them, there 
fell the golden chains that suspend the hearts of men upon 
the poet’s mouth. You shall read ("henier through to me 
from beginning to end ; he is the lover’s poet. You shall 
not be unhappy any longer ; I will not have it. Yes, dear 
angel, I will make an oasis for you ; there you shall live 
your poet’s life, sometimes busy, sometimes languid; 
indolent, full of work, and musing by turns. But never 
forget that you owe your laurels to me ; let that thought 
be my noble guerdon for the suderings which T must endure. 
Poor love ! the world will not spare me any more than it 
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has spared you ; the world is avenged on all happiness in 
which it has no share. Yes, I shall always be a mark for 
envy—did you not sec that last night ? The bloodthirsty 
insects are quick enough to drain every wound that they 
pierce. But I was happy; I lived. It is so long since all 
my heart-strings vibrated.’ 

The tears flowed fast, and for all answer Lucien took 
J.ouise’s hand and gave it a lingering kiss. Everyone 
about him soothed and caressed the poet’s vanity ; his 
mother and his sister and David, and Iconise now did the 
same. Everyone was helping to raise the imaginary 
pedestal on which he had set himself. His friends’ kind¬ 
ness and the fury of his enemies combined to establish him 
more firmly in his self-confident ambition ; he lived in an 
unreal world. A young imagination readily falls in with 
the flattering estimates of others ; a handsome young fellow 
so full of promise finds others so eager to help him on every 
side, that only after one or two sharp and bitter lessons does 
he begin to sec himself as an ordinary mortal. 

* My beautiful J.ouise, do you mean in very truth to be 
my Beatrice, a Beatrice whf> condescends to be loved ? ’ 

Louise raised the fine eyes, hitherto down-dropped. 

‘ If you show yourself worthy some day ! ’ she said, 
with an angelic smile which belied her words. * Are you 
not happy ? To be the sole possessor of a heart, to speak 
freely at all times with the certainty of being understood - - 
is not this happiness ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, with a lover’s pout of vexation, 

' (^hild I ’ she exclaimed, laughing at him. * Come, you 
have something to tell me, have you not? You came in 
absorbed in thought, my Lucien.’ 

Lucien, in fear and trembling, cfinfided to his beloved 
that David was in love with his sister Eve, that his sister 
F.ve was in love with David, and that the two were to be 
married shortly. 

' Poor Lucien ! ’ said Louise; * he was afraid he would 
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be beaten and scolded, as if it was he himself that was going 
to be married ! Why, where is the harm ? ’ she continued, 
her lingers toying with Lucien’s hair. ' What is your family 
to me when you are an exception ? Suppose my father 
were to marry his cof)k, would that trouble you much ? 
Dear boy, lovers are their whole family for each other. 
Have I a greater interest than my Lucicn in the world ? 
Be great, lind the way to win fame, that is our affair ! * 
This selfish answer made T^ucicn the happiest of mortals. 
But in the middle of the fantastic reasonings, with which 
Louise convinced him that they two were alone in the world, 
in came M. de Bargeton. I.ucien frowned and seemed to 
be taken aback, but Louise made him a sign and asked him 
to stay to dinner and to read Andre de ("henier aloud to her 
until people arrived for their evening game at cards. 

* You will give pleasure not only to her,’ said Al. de 
Bargeton, ' but to me also. Nothing suits me better than 
listening to reading aloud after dinner.’ 

(]aj()led by M. de Bargeton, cajoled by Louise, waited 
upon with the respect which servants show to a favoured 
guest of the house, Lucien remained in the Hotel de Barge¬ 
ton, and began to think of the luxuries which he enjoyed for 
the time being as the rightful accessories of lAicien de 
Rubempre. He felt his position so strong through Louise’s 
love and M. de Bargeton’s weakness, that, as the rooms 
filled, he assumed a lordly air, which that fair lady encour¬ 
aged. He tasted the delights of despotic sway which Nais 
had acquired by right of conquest, anil liked to share with 
him ; and, in short, that evening he tried to act up to the 
part of a small tmvn lion. A few of those w'ho marked 
these airs drew their own conclusions from them, and 
thought that, according to the old expression, he had come 
to the last term with the lady. Amelie, who had come with 
Al, du Chatelet, was sure of the deplorable fact, in a corner 
of the drawing-room where the jealous and envious 
gathered together. 
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" Do not think of blaming Nais for the vanity of a 
youngster, who is as proud as he can be because he has got 
into a society where he never expected to set foot,* said 
C.hatelet. ^ Don’t you see that this Chardon takes the 
civility of a woman of the world for an advance ? lie does 
not know the difference between the silence of real passion 
and tlic patronising graciousness due to his good looks and 
youth and talent. It would be too batl if women were 
idamed for all the desires which they inspire, l ie certainly 
is in love with her, but as for Nais — 

' Oh ! Nais,’ echoed the perfidious Amclic," Nais is well 
plcasetl enough. A young man’s love has so many attrac¬ 
tions -at her age. A woman grows young again in his 
company ; she is a girl, and acts a girl’s hesitation and 
manners, and does not dream that she is ridiculous. Just 
look ! Think of a druggist’s son giving himself a con¬ 
queror’s airs with Mme. dc Bargeton.’ 

‘ Love knows nought of high or low degree,’ hummed 
Adrien. 

There was not a single house in Angoulcme next day 
where the degree of intimacy between M. Clhardon a//as 
de Rubempre and Mme. de Bargeton was not discussed ; 
and though the utmost extent of their guilt amounted to 
two or three kisses, the world already chose to believe the 
worst of both. Alme. de Bargeton paid the penalty of her 
sovereignty. Among the various eccentricities of society, 
have you never noticed its erratic judgments and the un¬ 
accountable differences in the standard it requires of this or 
that man or woman ? There are some persons who may do 
anything ; they may b.ehavc quite irrationally, anything 
becomes them, and all hasten to be first l.> justify their 
conduct; then, on the other hand, there are those on whom 
the world is unaccountably severe ; they must do everything 
well, they are not allowed to fail ur to make mistakes, they 
do anything foolish at their peril; you might compare them 
to the much admired statues which must come down at 
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once from their pedestal if the frost chips off a nose or a 
finger. They are not permitted to be human; they arc 
required to be for ever divine and for ever impeccable. So 
one glance exchanged between Mmc. de Bargeton and 
Lucien outweighed twelve years of Zizine’s connection with 
Francis in the social balance ; and a clasp of the hand drew 
down upon the lovers all the thunders of the Charente. 

David had brought a little secret hoard back with him 
from Paris, and it was this sum that he set aside for the 
expenses of his marriage and for the building of the second 
floor in his father’s house. His father’s house it was ; but, 
after all, was he not working for himself ? It would all be 
his some day, and his father was seventy-eight years old. 
So David built a timbered second story for Lucien, so as 
not to put too great a strain on the old rifted house-walls. 
He took pleasure in making the first-floor rooms where the 
fair live was to spend her life as brave as might be. 

It was a time of blithe and unmixed liappiness for the 
friends. Lucien was tired of the shabbiness of provincial 
life, and weary of the sordid frugality that looked on a 
five-franc piece as a fortune, but he bore the hardships and 
the pinching thrift without grumbling. His moody looks 
had been succeeded by an expression of radiant hope. He 
saw the star shining above his head, he liad dreams of a 
great time to come, and built the fabric of his good fortune 
on M. de Bargeton’s tomb. M. de Bargeton, troubled with 
indigestion from time to time, cherished the happy delusion 
that indigestion after dinner was a complaint to be cured 
by a heavy supper. 

By the beginning of September, Lucien had ceased to 
be a printer’s foreman; he was M. de Rubempre, housed 
sumptuously in comparison with his late quarters in the 
tumbledown attic with the dormer window where * young 
('hardon ’ had lived in L’Houmeau ; he was no longer a 
' man of L *1 loumeau ’; he lived in the heights of Angou- 
Icnic, and dined about four times a week with Mine, de 
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Bargeton. A friendship had grown up between M. de 
Rubempre and the Bishop, and he went to the palace. His 
occupations put him upon a level with the highest rank; 
his name would be one day among the great names of 
France; and, in truth, as he went to and fro in his apart¬ 
ments, the pretty sitting-room, the charming bcilroom, and 
the tastefully furnished study, he might console himself for 
the thought that he drew thirty francs every month out of 
his mother’s and sister’s hard earnings ; for he saw the day 
approaching when Archer of Charles IX, the historical 
romance on which he had been at work for two years, and 
a volume of verse entitled Marguerites^ would spread his 
fame through the world of literature, and bring in money 
enough to repay them all, his mother and sister and David. 
So, grown great in his own eyes, and giving ear to the 
echoes of his name in the future, he could accept present 
sacrifices with noble assurance; he smiled at his poverty, 
he relished the sense of these last days of penury. 

Eve and David had set Lucien’s happiness before their 
own. They had put off their wedding, for it tof>k some time 
to paper and paint their rooms and to buy the furniture, 
and T.ucien’s affairs had been settled first. No one who 
knew Lucicn could wonder at their devotion. Lucicn was 
so engaging, he had such winning ways, his impatience and 
his desires were so graciously expressed, that his cause was 
always won before he opened his mouth to speak, 'fhis 
unlucky gift of tortunc, if it is the salvatir^n of some, is 
the ruin of many more, Lucien and his like find a world 
preilisposed in favour of youth and good looks, and reatly 
to protect those who give it pleasure with th( selfish good¬ 
nature that flings alms to a beggar if he aj-jpcals to the 
feelings and awakens em<mon; and in this favour many 
a grown-up child is content to bask instead of putting it to 
a profitable use. With mistaken notions as to the signi¬ 
ficance and the motive of social relations, they imagine that 
they will always meet with deceptive smiles ; and so at last 
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the moment comes for them when the world leaves them 
bald, stripped bare, without fortune or worth, like an elderly 
coquette by the door of a salon, or a stray rag in the gutter. 

Eve herself had wished for the delay. She meant to 
establish the little household on the most economical 
footing, and to buy only strict necessaries ; but what could 
two lovers refuse to a brother wh(3 watched his sister at 
her work, and said in tones that came from the heart,' flow 
I wish I could sew ! ’ The sober, observant David had 
shared in the devotion ; and yet, since Lucien’s triumph, 
David had watched him with misgivings ; he was afraid 
that Eucicn would change towards them, afraid that he 
would look down upon their homely w^ays. Once or twice, 
to try his brother, David had made him choose between 
home pleasures and the great world, and seeing that Lucien 
gave up the delights of vanity for them, exclaimed to him¬ 
self, ‘ They will not spoil him for us ! ’ Now and again the 
three friends and Mine. Thardon arranged j■)icnic parties in 
provincial fashion- a walk in the woods along the Charentc, 
not far from Angouleme, and <linner out on the grass, 
David’s apprentice bringing the basket (^f provisions to 
some place appointed beforehand ; and at night they would 
come back, somewhat tired, but the whole excursion had 
not cost three francs. On great occasions, when they dined 
at a restaurdt, as it is called, a sort of country inn, a com¬ 
promise between a provincial wineshop and a Parisian 
guhi^uette^ they would spend as much as five francs, shared 
between David anil the Chardons. David gave his brother 
infinite credit for forsaking iMme. de Bargeton and her 
grand dinners for these days in the country, and the whole 
party maile much of the great man of Angouleme. 

Matters had gone so far that the new home was very 
nearly ready, and David had gone over to Marsac to persuade 
his father to come to the wedding, not without a hope that 
the old man might relent at the sight of his daughter-in-law, 
and give something towards the heavy expenses of the 
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alterations, when there befell one those events which in 
a small town entirely change the face of things. 

Lucicn and Louise had a spy in Chatclet, a spy who 
watched, with the persistence of a hate in which avarice and 
passion arc blended, for an opportunity of making a scandal. 
Sixtc meant that Mmc. dc Bargeton should compnmiise 
herself with Lucicn in such a way that she should be 
‘ ruined,’ as the saying goes ; so he posed as Mme. de 
Bargeton’s humble confidant, admired Lucien in the Hue 
dll Minagc, and pulled him to pieces everywhere else. 
Nais had gradually given him les pef'ites entrees^ in the 
language of the court, for the lady no longer mistrusted her 
elderly admirer; but (.^hatelet had taken too much for 
granted- -Icivc was still in the Platonic stage, to the great 
despair of Louise and Lucicn. 

There arc love aflairs which start with a good or a bad 
beginning, as you prefer to take it. Two persons launch 
into the tactics of sentiment; they talk when they should 
be acting, and skirmish in the open instead of settling down 
to a siege. y\nd so they often grow tired of one another, 
and expend their longings in empty space ; and, having 
time for reflection, come to their own conclusions about 
each other. Many a passion that has taken the field in 
gorgeous array, with cok^urs flying and an ardour fit to 
turn the world upside down, has turned home again without 
a victory, inglorious and crestfallen, cutting but a foolish 
figure after these vain alarums and excursions. Such 
mishaps are sometimes due to the diflidence of youth, 
sometimes to the demurs of an experienced woman, for old 
players at the game seldom end in a fiasc i of this kind. 

Provincial life, moreover, is singularly wed calculated to 
keep desire unsatisfied and maintain a lover’s arguments 
on the intellectual plane ; while, at the same time, the very 
obstacles placed in the way of the sweet intercourse which 
binds lovers so closely each to each, hurry ardent souls on 
towards extreme measures. A system of espionage of the 
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most minute and intricate kind underlies provincial life ; 
every house is transparent, the solace of close friendships 
which break no moral law is scarcely allowed ; and such 
outrageously scandalous constructions are put upon the 
most innocent human intercourse, that many a woman’s 
character is taken away without cause. One here and there, 
weighed down by her unmerited punishment, will regret 
that she has never known to the full the forbidden felieity 
for which she is suffering. The world, which blames and 
criticises with superficial knowledge the patent hicts in 
which a long inward struggle ends, is in reality a prime agent 
in bringing such scandals about; and those whose voices 
arc loudest in condemnation of the alleged misconduct of 
some slandered woman never give a thought to the im¬ 
mediate provocation of the overt step. That step many a 
woman takes only after she has been unjustly accused and 
condemned, anti Mme. tie liargeton was now on the verge 
of this anomalous position. 

The obstacles at the outset of a passion of this kind arc 
alarming to inexperience, and those in the way of the two 
lovers were very like the bonds by which the population 
of Lilliput throttled Gulliver, a multiplicity of nothings, 
which made all movement impossible, and baffled the most 
vehement desires. Mme. de Bargeton, for instance, must 
alw’ays be visible. If she had denied herself to visitors when 
Lucien was with her, it would have been all over with her ; 
she might as well have run away with him at once. It is 
true that they sat in the boudoir, now grown so familiar 
to Lucien that he felt as if he had a right to be there ; but 
the doors stood scrupulously open, and everything was 
arranged with the utmost propriety. iM. tie Bargeton per¬ 
vaded the house like a cockchafer; it never entered his 
head that his wife could wish to be alone with Lucien. If 
he had been the only person in the way, Nais could have 
got rid of him, sent him out of the house, or given him 
something to do; but he was not the only one; visitors 
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rtockcd in upon her, and so much the more as curiosity 
increased, for your provincial has a natural bent for teasing, 
and delights to thwart a growing passion. The servants 
came and went about the house without summons or 
warning ; they had formed the habit with a mistress who 
had nothing to conceal; and change now made in her 
household ways was tantamount to a confession of what all 
Angoulcmc already suspected. 

Mmc. dc Bargeton could not set foot outside her house 
but the whole town knew whither she was going. To take 
a walk alone with Lucicn out of Angoulcmc would have 
been a decisive step ; it would have been less dangerous 
to shut herself up with him in the house. There would 
have been comments the next day if I.ucicn had stayed on 
till midnight after the rooms were emptied. Within as 
without her house, Mmc. de Bargeton lived in public. 

These details describe life in the provinces ; an intrigue 
is either openly avowed or altogether impossible. 

Like all women carried away for the first time by passion, 
Ta)uisc discovered the difficulties of her position one by one. 
I'hcy frightened her, and her terror reacted upon the fond 
talk that fills the fairest hours which lovers spend alone 
together. Mme. de Bargeton had no country house whither 
she could carry off her bekn'^cd poet, after the manner of 
some women who forge ingenious pretexts for burying 
themselves in the wilderness ; but, weary of living in public, 
and pushed to extremities by a tyranny which afforded no 
pleasures sweet enough to compensate for the heaviness of 
the yoke, she even thought of Escarbas, and of going there 
to sec her aged father -so irritated was she by these paltry 
obstacles. 

Chatelet did not believe in such innocence. He lay in 
wait, and watched Lucien into the house, and followed a 
few minutes later, always taking M. de Chandour, the most 
indiscreet person in the clique, along with him ; and, putting 
that gentleman first, hoped to find a surprise by such pcrsc- 
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ve**ance in pursuit of the chance. Ills own part was a 
very difficult one to play, and its success was the more 
doubtful because he was bound to appear neutral if he was 
to prompt the other actors who were to play in his drama. 
So, to give himself countenance, he had attached himself to 
the jealous Amclie, the belter to lull suspicion in Lucicn 
and in Afme. de Bargeton, who was not without perspicacity. 
In order the better to spy upon the pair, he had contrived 
of late to open up a controversy on the point with M. de 
Chandour. Chatclet said that Mme. de Bargeton was 
simply amusing herself with Lucien; she was too proud, 
too high born to stoop to an apothecary’s son. The role 
of incredulity was in accordance with the plan which he 
had laid down, for he wished to appear as Alme. de Barge- 
ton’s champion. Stanislas de Chandour held that Afme. de 
Bargeton had not been cruel to her lover, and Amelie goaded 
them to argument, for she longed to know the truth. Rach 
stated his case, and as not unfrequently happens in small 
country towns, some intimate friends of the Chandours 
often dropped in in the middle of such an argument. 
Stanislas and (ihatelet vied with each other in backing up 
their opinions by extremely pertinent observations. It was 
hardly to be expected that the champions should not seek 
to enlist partisans. 'What do you think yourself?’ they 
asked, each of his neighbour. These polemics kept Mme. 
dc Bargeton and Lucicn well in sight. 

At length one day Chatclet called attention to the fact 
that whenever he went with M. dc Chandour to Mme. dc 
Bargeton’s and found Lucicn there, there was not a sign or 
a trace of anything suspicious ; the boiuloir door stood 
open, the servants came and went, there was nothing 
mysterious to betray the sweet crimes of love, and so forth. 
Stanislas, who tlid not lack a certain spice of vulgarity in 
his composition, ve^wed that he w^ould enter the room on 
tiptoe the next day, and the perfidious Amelie held him to 
his bargain. 
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For Lucien the morrow was one of those clays on which 
a young man tears his hair and inwardly vows that he will 
give up the foolish business of sighing, lie was accus¬ 
tomed to his situation. The poet, who had seated himself 
so bashfully in the boudoir-sanctuary of the queen of 
Angouleme, had been transformed into an urgent lover. 
Six months had been enough to bring him on a level with 
l.ouise, and now he would fain be her lord and master. 
He left home with a settled determination to be extravagant 
in his behaviour ; he would say that it was a matter of life 
or death to him ; he would bring all the resources of torrid 
eloquence into play ; he would cry that he had lost his head, 
that he could not think, could not write a line. The horror 
that some women feel for prcmeditatif)n does honour to 
their delicacy; they would rather surrender upon the 
impulse of passion than in fulfilment of a contract. In 
general, prescribed happiness is not the kind that any of 
us desire. 

Mme. de Bargeton read fixed purpose in Lucien’s eyes 
anti forehead and in the agitation of his face and manner, 
and proposed to herself to balllc him, urged thereto partly 
hy a spirit of contradiction, partly also by an exalted con¬ 
ception of love. Being given to exaggeration, she set an 
exaggerated value upon her person. She looked upon 
h.ciself as a sovereign lady, a Beatrice, a Laura. She en¬ 
throned herself, like some dame of the Middle Ages, upon 
a dais, looking down upon the tourney of literature, and 
meant that Lucien, as in duty bound, should win her by 
his prowess in the field ; he must eclipse ' the sublime child,* 
and T.amartinc, and Sir Walter Scott, and Byro* 'fhe noble 
creature regartled her love as a stimulating power ; the 
desire which she had kindled in Lucien should give him the 
energy to win glory for himself. This feminine Quixotry 
is a sentiment which hallows love and turns it to worthy 
ti'^es ; it exalts and reverences If>ve. Mmc. de Bargeton 
having made up her mind to play the part of Dulcinca in 
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Lucicn’s life for seven or eight years to come, desired, like 
many another provincial, to give herself as the reward of 
pn^longcd service, after a trial of constancy which should 
give her time to judge her lover. 

Lucien began the strife by one of those pieces of vehement 
petulance at which a woman laughs so long as she is heart' 
free, and is saddened by only when she loves ; whereupon 
Louise took a lofty tone, and began one of her long orations, 
interlarded with high-sounding words. 

' Was that your promise to me, J.ucien ? ’ she said as 
she made an end. ' Do not sow regrets in the present 
time, sweet as it is, to poison my after life. Do not spoil 
the future, and, 1 say it with pride, do not spoil the present! 
Is not my whole heart yours ? What more must you have ? 
Can it be that your love is influenced by the clamour of the 
senses, when it is the noblest priviler^c of the beloved to 
silence them ? For whom do you take me ? Ami not 
your Beatrice ? If I am not something more than a woman 
for you, I am less than a woman.* 

' That is just what you might say to a man for whom you 
cared nothing at all,’ cried Lucien, frantic with passion. 

^ If you cannot feel all the sincere love underlying what 
I say, you will never be worthy of me.’ 

' You arc throwing doubts on my love to dispense your¬ 
self from responding to it,’ cried I.ucien, and he flung him¬ 
self at her feet. 

The poor boy cried in earnest at the prospect of remaining 
so long at the gate of paradise. The tears of the poet, 
who feels that he is humbled through his strength, were 
mingled with a child’s crying for a plaything. 

'You have never loved me ! ’ he cried. 

'You do not believe what you are saying,’ she answered, 
flat:cred by his violence. 

' Then give me proof that you arc mine,’ said the dis¬ 
hevelled poet. 

Just at that moment Stanislas came up unheard by either 
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of the pair. He beheld Lucien in tears, half reclining on 
the floor, with his head on Louise’s knee. The attitude 
was suspicious enough to satisfy Stanislas ; he turned 
sharply round upon Lhatelet, who stood at the door of the 
salon. Mme. dc Bargeton sprang up in a moment, but the 
spies beat a precipitate retreat like intruders, and she was 
iK^t quick enough for them. 

‘ Who came in just then?’ she asked the servants. 

' M. de (daandour and M. du Chatelet,’ said Gcntil, her 
old footman. 

Mme. de Bargeton went back, pale and trembling, to her 
boiuloir. 

‘ If they saw you then, I am lost,’ she told Lucien. 

‘ So much the better ! ’ exclaimed the poet, and she smiled 
to hear the cry, so full of selfish love. 

An adventure of this kind is aggravated in the provinces 
by the way in which it is t(^Id. Everybody knew in a 
moment that lAicien had been detected at Nais’s feet. M. dc 
(IhandoLir, elated by the important part he had played in 
the alfair, went first to tell the great news at the club, and 
thence from house to house, Chatelet hastening to say that 
he had seen nothing ; but by thus putting himself out of 
court, he egged Stanislas on to talk, and drew him on to 
aild fresh details ; and Stanislas, thinking himself very 
witty, added a little to the tale every time that he t(fld it. 
Everyone flockcil to vXmelie’s house that evening, for by 
that time the most exaggerated versions of the story were 
in circulation among the Angcnilemc nobility, every narrator 
having followed Stanislas’s example. Women and men 
were alike impatient to know the truth ; and the women 
who put their hands before their faces and erk i scandal the 
loudest were none other than Mesdames Amelie, Zephirinc, 
Ihfine, and Lolottc, all with iiK^re or less heavy indictments 
of illicit love laid to their own charge, 'llicre were varia¬ 
tions in every key upon the painful theme. 

‘ W ell, well,’ said one of the ladies, ‘ poor Nais ! have 



you heard about it ? I do not believe it myself, she has a 
whole blameless record behind her ; she is far too proud to 
be anylhinii; but a patroness to Al. Chardon. Still, if it is 
true, I pity her with all my heart.’ 

^ She is ali the more to be pitied because she is makini; 
herself frightfully ridiculous; she is old enough to be AI. 
Lulu’s mother, as Jacques called him. The little poet is 
tw^enty-two at mrjst ; and Nais, between ourselves, is quite 
forty.’ 

‘ Lor my own part,’ said M. du (dialclel, ‘ 1 think that M, 
dc Rubempre’s position in itself proves Nais’s innocence. 
A man docs not go down on his knees to ask for what he 
has had already.’ 

* That’s as it may be ! ’ said Francis, with a levity that 
earned him a disapproving glance from Zephirine. 

* Do tell us just how it really was,’ they besought Stanislas, 
and formed a secret committee in a corner of the salon. 

Stanislas, in the end, had put together a little story full of 
facetious suggestions, and accompanied it with pantomimic 
gestures which made the thing prodigiously worse. 

' Jt is incredible ! ’ 

^ At midday ? ’ 

^ Nai's is the last person 1 should have suspected ! ’ 

' What will she do next ? ’ 

Then followed more comments, and suppositions without 
end. (diatclet took Mine, de Bargeton’s part; but he 
defentled her so ill that he stirred the lire of g(3ssip instead 
of putting it out. 

Lili, disconsolate over the fall of the fairest angel in the 
Angoumoisin hierarchy, went, dissolved in rears, to carry 
the news to the bishop’s palace. When the delighted 
( ’.hatelet was con\ inced that the whole town was agog, he 
went off to Mme. dc Bargeton’s, where, alas ! there was 
but one game of whist that night, and tliplonvatically asked 
Nai’s for a little eliat in the boud(’>ir. 'I'hey sat down on the 
sola, and f'hatelet began in an undertone- - 
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‘ You know what all Angouleme is talking about, of 
course ? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Well, I am too much your friend to leave you in ignor¬ 
ance. I am bound to put you in a position to silence 
slanders, invented, no doubt, by Amelie, who has the over¬ 
weening audacity to regard herself as your rival. I came to 
call on you this morning with that monkey of a Stanislas ; 
he was a few paces ahead of me, and he came so far ’ 
(pointing to the door of the boudoir) ; ' he says he smv you 
and M. de JUibempre in such a position that he could not 
enter ; he turned rountl on me, liewildered as 1 was, and 
hurried me away before I had time to think ; we were in 
Beaulieu before he told me why we had beaten our retreat. 
If I had known, I would not have stirred out of the house 
till I had cleared up the matter and exonerated you, but it 
would have proved nothing to come back again then. 

‘ Now, whether Stanislas’s eyes deceived him, or whether 
he is right, he mist have made a mistake. Dear Nai’s, do not 
let that dolt trifle with your life, your honour, your future ; 
stop his mouth at once. You know’ my position here. 1 
have need of all these people, but still I am entirely yours. 
Dispose of a life that belongs to you. You have rejected 
niy prayers, but my heart is always yours ; I am ready to 
prove my love for you at any time and in any way. Yes, 

I will watch over you like a faithful servant, for no 
reward, but simply for the sake of the pleasure that it is to 
me t(^ do anything for you, even if you do not know of it. 
This morning 1 have said everywhere that I was at the door 
ot the salon, and saw nothing. If you arc ai cd to give the 
name of the person who told you about this gossip, pray 
make use of me. I should be very proud to be your 
acknowledged champion; but, between ourselves, M. de 
Bargeton is the only proper person to ask Stanislas for an 
explanation. . . . Suppose that young Rubempre did 
behave foolishly, a woman’s character ought not to be at 
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the mercy of the first hare-brained boy who flings himself 
at her feet. That is what I have been saying.’ 

Na'is bowed in acknowledgment, and l<»oked thoughtful. 
She was weary to disgust of provincial life. Chatelet had 
scarcely begun before her mind turned to Paris. Mean¬ 
while Mmc. de Bargeton’s adorer found the silence some¬ 
what awkward. 

* Aiake use of me, I repeat,’ he said. 

‘ 'Jbank you,’ answered the lady. 

* What do you tliink of doing ? ’ 

' I shall see.’ 

A prolonged pause. 

' Are you so fond of that young Ruhempre ? ’ 

A proud smile stole over her lips, she folded her arms, 
and fixed her gaze on the curtains. Chatelet went out; 
he could not read that proud heart. 

Later in the evening, when Lucien had taken his leave, 
and likewise the four old gentlemen who came for their 
whist without troubling themselves about ill-founded 
tittle-tattle, M. de Bargeton was preparing to go to bed, 
and had opened his mouth to bid his wife good-night when 
she stopped him. 

* Come here, dear, 1 have something to say to you,’ she 
said with a certain solemnity. 

M. de Bargeton followed her into the boudoir. 

‘ Perhaps 1 have done wrongly,’ she said, ' to show a 
warm interest in Al. de Rubempre, which he, as well as 
the stupid people here in the town, has misinterpreted. 
This morning lAicien threw himself here at my feet with a 
declaration, and Stanislas happened to come in just as I told 
the boy to get up again. A woman, under any circum¬ 
stances, has claims which courtesy prescribes to a gentle¬ 
man ; but in contempt of these, Stanislas has been saying 
that he came in unexpectedly and found us in an equivocal 
position. I was treating the boy as he deserved. If the 
young scatterbrain knew of the scandal caused by his folly, 
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lie would go, I am convinced, and insult Stanislas, and 
compel him to fight. That would simply be a public 
proclamation of his love. I need not tell you that your 
wife is pure ; but if you think, you will see that it is some¬ 
what dishonejuring for both you and me if it is M. de 
Rubempre who defends her. Go at once to Stanislas and 
ask him to give you satisfaction for his insulting language; 
and mind, you must not accept any explanation short of a 
full and public retractatii^n in the presence of several wit¬ 
nesses of credit. In this way you will win the respect of all 
right-minded people ; you will behave like a man of spirit 
and a gentleman, and you will have a right to my esteem. 
1 shall send Cientil on horseback to Rscarbas ; my father 
must be your second ; old as he is, T know that he is the man 
to tramj')le underfoot this puppet that is smirching the 
reputation of a Negrcpelisse. You have the choice of 
weapons ; choose pistols, you arc an admirable shot.* 

‘ I am going,’ said M. de Bargeton, and he took his hat 
and cane. 

^ Good, that is how I like a man to behave, dear ; you 
are a gentleman,* said his wife. She felt touched by his 
conduct, and made the old man very happy and proud by 
putting up her forehead for a kiss. She felt something like 
a mother’s affection f(3r the great child ; and when the gate 
had shut with a clang behind him, the tears came into her 
e\e.s in spite of herself. 

‘ flow he loves me ! ’ she thought. ' He clings to life, 
poor tlcar man, and yet he would give it for me without 
a regret.’ 

It did not worry M. dc Bargeton that he must stand up 
anti face his man on the morrow, and look coolly into the 
muz:«lc of a pistol pointctl straight at him ; no, only one 
thing in the business made him feel uncomfortable, and on 
the w’ay na JSl. de Chandour’s house he quaked inwardly. 

‘ What am I going to say ? ’ he thought to himself; 
‘ Nais really ought to have told me what t(i say,* and the 
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good gentleman racked his brains to compose a speech that 
should not be ridiculous. 

But people of M. de Bargeton’s stamp, who live perforce 
in silence because their capacity is limited and their outlook 
circumscribed, often behave at great crises with a ready 
solemnity. If they say little, it naturally follows that they 
say little that is foolish; their extreme lack of contidence 
leads them to think a good deal over the remarks that they 
are cjbliged to make ; and, like Balaam’s ass, they speak 
marvellously to the point as if a miracle loosens their 
tongues. So Af. dc Bargclon bore himself like a man of 
uncommon sense and spirit, and justilied the opinion of 
those who held that he was a philosopher of the schoed of 
Pythagoras. 

I le reached Stanislas’s house at eleven o’clock, bowed 
silently to Amelie before a whole room full of people, and 
greeted others in turn with that simple smile of his, which in 
the present circumstances seemed profoundly ironical. 
There followed a great silence, like the pause before a 
storm. Chatclet had made his way back again, and now 
looked in a very significant fashion from AI. de Bargeton 
to Stanislas, whom the injured husband accosted politely. 

Chatclet knew what a visit meant at this time of night, 
when old At. dc Bargeton was invariably in bed. It was 
evidently Nai's who had set the feeble arm in motion. 
Chatelet was on such a fcMiting in that house that he had 
some right to interfere in family concerns. I le rose to his 
feet and took Al. dc Bargeton aside, sayifig, ‘ Do you wish 
to speak to Stanislas ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the old gentleman, well pleased to find a 
go-between who perhaps might say his say for him. 

^ Very well; go into Amclic’s bedroom,’ said the con¬ 
troller of excise, well pleased at the prospect of a duel which 
possibly might make Almc. de Bargeton a widow, while it 
would put a bar between her and Lucicn, the cause of the 
quarrel. Then Chatclet went to AI. de ("handour. 
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' Sranislas,* he said, ' here comes Bargeton, to call you 
to account, no doubt, for the things you have been saying 
about Nais. Go into your wife’s room, and behave, both 
of you, like gentlemen. Keep the thing quite quiet, make 
a great show of politeness ; behave with phlegmatic British 
dignity, in short.’ 

In another minute Stanislas and (diatelct came to meet 
Bargeton. 

‘ Sir,’ said the injured husband, * do you say that you 
discovered Mme. de Bargeton and M. de Rubempre in an 
equivocal position ? ’ 

‘ M. Chardem,’ corrected Stanislas with ironical stress ; 
he did not take Bargeton seriously. 

‘ As you like,’ answered the other. ' If you do not with¬ 
draw your assertions at once before the company now in 
your house, I must ask you to look for a second. My 
father-in-law, M. de Negrcpclisse, will wait upon you at 
four o’clock to-morrow morning. Both of us may as well 
make (jur final arrangements, for the only way out of the 
affair is the one 1 have indicated. As tlic insulted party, 
1 choose pistols.’ 

'I’his was the speech that M. de Bargeton had ruminated 
on the way ; it w^as the longest that he had ever made in 
litc. lie brought it out without excitement or vehemence, 
in the simplest way in the world. Stanislas turned pale. 
‘ Attcr all, what did 1 see ? ’ said he to himself. 

Caught between the shame of eating his words before the 
wIkjIc town, and fear, hideous fear that caught hin'i by the 
throat with burning fingers; confronted by this mute 
[xrsonage, who secmctl in no humour to s md nonsense, 
Stanislas chose the more remote peril. 

‘ All right. To-morrow morning,’ he said, thinking that 
the matter might be arranged somehow or other. 

The three went back to the room. Everybody scanned 
their faces as they came in; Chatelct was smiling, M. de 
Bargeton looked exactly as if he were in his own house, 
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but Stanislas looked ghastly pale. At the sight of his face, 
some of the women here and there guessed the nature (jf 
the conference, ami the whisper ' Tliey are going to light! ’ 
circulated from ear to ear. One-half the room was of the 
opinion that Stanislas was in the wrong, his white face and 
his demeanour convicted him of a lie ; the other half admired 
M. dc Bargeton’s attitude. Chatelet was solemn and 
mysterious. M. de Bargeton stayed a few minutes, scrutin¬ 
ised the faces, and retired. 

' flave you pistols?’ Chatelet asked in a whisper of 
Stanislas, who shook from head to foot. 

Amelie knew what it all meant. She felt unwell, and the 
women flocked about her to take her to her room. There 
was a terrific sensation ; everybody talked at once, 'fhe 
men stayed in the drawing-room, ami declared, with one 
voice, that Af. dc Bargeton was in the right. 

' Wcnild you have thought the old fogey capable of 
acting like this ? ’ asked Af. dc Saintot. 

* But he was a crack shot when he was young,’ said the 
pitiless Jacques. * Afy father often used to tell me of 
Bargeton’s exploits.’ 

* Pooh I Put them at twenty paces, and they wull miss 
each other if you give them cavalry pistols,’ said Francis, 
addressing Chatelet. 

After the rest had gone, Chatelet stayed to reassure 
Stanislas and his wdfe, and to explain that all would go off 
well. In a duel between a man of sixty and a man of thirty- 
six, all the advantage lay with the latter. 

Early next morning, as Lucicn sat at breakfast with David, 
who had come back alone from Alarsac, in came Afme. 
(.hardon, with a scared face. 

‘ Well, Lucicn,’ she said, ' have you heard the news ? 
Everyone is talking about it, even the people in the market. 
M. de Bargeton all but killed Al. dc Chandour this morning in 
M. Tulloyc’s meadow; people are making puns on the name.^ 
* ‘Tue Toic. (Kill the goose.) 
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It seems that M. dc C'handour said yesterday that he fouml 
vou with Mme. de Bargeton/ 

‘ It is a lie ! Mmc. de Bargeton is innocent,’ cried Lucien. 

‘ I heard about the duel from a countryman, who saw it 
all from his cart. Al. dc Ncgrepelisse came over at three 
o’clock in the morning to be AI. de Bargeton’s second; 
he told Al. de (lhandour that if anything happened to his 
son-in-law, he would avenge him. A cavalry officer lent 
the pistols ; AI. dc Negrcpclissc tried them over and over 
again. AI. du Chatelct tried to prevent them from practising 
with the pistols, but they referred the question to the oHicer ; 
and he said that, unless they meant to behave like children, 
they ought to see that the pistols were in working order. 
The seconds put them at twenty-live paces. Al. dc Bargeton 
looked as if he had just come out for a walk, lie was the 
first to fire ; the ball lodged in AI. de Chandour’s neck, and 
he dropped before he could return the shot. The house- 
surgeon at die hospital has just said that M. dc (>handour 
will have a wry neck for the rest of his tlays. I came to tell 
you how it ended, lest you should go to Mmc. dc Bargeton’s 
or show yourself in Angoulemc, for some of M. dc Chandou i’s 
friends might call you out.’ 

As she spoke, the apprentice brought in Gentil, M. dc 
Bargeton’s footman. The man had come with a note for 
r.ucien ; it was from l.ouisc. 

‘ A'ou have doubtless heard the news,’ she wrote, * of 
the duel between (ihandour and my husband. \Vc shall not 
be at home to anyone to-day. Be careful; do not show 
yourself. I ask this in the name of the affection you bear 
me. Do you not think that it would be bes to spend this 
melancholy day in listening to your Beatrice, whose whole 
lite has been changed by this event, and who has a thousand 
things to say to you ? ’ 

* Luckily, my marriage is fixed for the day after to- 
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morrow/ said David, ' and you will have an excuse for not 
going to see Mme. dc Bargeton quite so often.’ 

' Dear David/ returned Lucien,' she asks me to go to her 
to-day ; and I ought to do as she wishes, I think ; she 
knows better than we do how I ought to act in the present 
state of things.’ 

' Then is everything ready here ? ’ asked Mme. ("hardon. 

‘ Come and sec,’ cried David, delighted to exhibit the 
transformation of the first floor. Everything there was 
new and fresh, everything was pervaded by the sw^eet 
influences of a newly set-up household, still crowned by the 
wreath of orange blossoms and the bridal veil; days when 
the springtide of love fliids its reflection in material things, 
and everything is white and spc>tlcss and has not lost its 
bloom. 

' Eve’s home will be iit for a princess,’ said the mother, 
* but you have spent too much, you have been reckless.’ 

David smiled by way of answ'cr. But Mme. Chardon 
had touched the sore spot in a hidden wound which caused 
the poor lover cruel pangs. The cost of carrying out his 
itieas had far exceeded his estimates ; he could not aflbrd 
to build above the shed. I lis mother-in-law must wait a 
while for the home he had meant to make for her. There 
is nothing metre keenly painful to a generous nature than a 
failure to keep such pretmises as these ; it is a jnortification 
to the little vanities of affection. David sedulously hid his 
embarrassment to spare Iwucien ; he was afraid that Lucien 
might be overwhelmed by the sacrifices made for his sake. 

‘ Eve and her friends have been working very hard too,’ 
said Mine, de Chardon. ‘ The wedding clothes and the 
house linen arc all ready. The girls are S(t fond of her, 
that, without letting her know-about it, they have covered 
the mattresses with white twill and a rose-coloured piping 
at the edges. So pretty ! It makes one wish rme was going 
lo be married oneself.’ 

Mother and daughter had spent all their little savings to 
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turnish David’s home with the things of which a young 
Ivachelor never thinks. They knew that he was furnishing 
with great splendour, for something had been said about 
(ordering a dinner-service from Limoges, and the two women 
liad striven to make Eve’s contributions to the housekeeping 
\V(jrthy of David’s. This little emulation in love and 
generosity could but bring the husband and wife into difli- 
eulties at the very outset of their married lil'e, with every sign 
of liomely comfort about them, comfort that might be 
regarded as positive luxury in a place so behind the times 
as the Angouleme of those days. 

As soon as Lucien saw his mother and David enter the 
bedroom with the bluc-and-white draperies and neat 
furniture he knew so well, he slipped away to Mme. de 
Bargeton. He fountl Nais at table with her husband ; Al. 
de Bargeton’s early morning walk had sharpened his 
appetite, and he was breakfasting cjuitc unconcernedly after 
all that had passed. Lucien saw the dignified face of M. ile 
Negrepelisse, the old country gentleman, a relic of the old 
French tjobIessi\ sitting besitle Nais. 

When (lentil announced M. de Rubempre, the white- 
headed old man gave him a keen, curious glance ; the father 
was anxiejus to form his own opinions of this man whom 
his daughter bad singled out for notice. Lucien’s extreme 
good looks made such a vivid impression upon him, that 
he could not repress an approving glance ; but at the same 
time he seemed to regard the affair as a flirtation, a mere 
pa-sing fancy on his daughter’s part. Breakfast over, 
i.'.)uiso could leave her father and M. de Bargeton togetlier ; 
she beckoned Lucien to follow her as she ^ ithdrew. 

‘ Dear,’ she said, and the tones of her voice were half 
glad, half melancholy, ' I am going to Paris, and my father 
is taking Bargeton back with him to J^scarbas, where he 
will stay during my absence. Almc. d’Espard, a Blamont- 
(diauvry before her marriage, has great influence herself and 
influential relations. 'J’hc d’Espards are connections of 
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ours ; they arc the older branch of the Negrcpclisscs ; and 
if she condescends to acknowledge the relationship, I intend 
to cultivate her a good deal; she may perhaps procure a 
place for Bargeton. At my solicitation it might be desired 
at Court thvit he should represent the Charente, and that 
would be a step towards his election here. If he were a 
deputy, it would further my concerns in Paris later on. 
You, my darling, have brought about this change in my 
life. After this morning’s duel, I am obliged to shut up 
my house for some time ; for there will be people who 
will side with the Chandours against us. In our position, 
and in a small town, absence is the only way of softening 
down bad feeling. But I shall cither succeed, and never 
see Angouleme again, or I shall not succeed, and then I mean 
to wait in Paris until the time comes when I can spend my 
summers at J^scarbas and the winters in Paris. It is the 
only life for a woman of quality, and I have waited too long 
before entering upon it. The one day will be enough for 
our preparations ; to-morrow night I shall set out, and you 
are coming with me, are you not ? ^'ou shall go on ahead. 
1 will overtake you between Mansle and Ruffec, and we 
shall sixui be in Paris. I’hcre, beloved, is the life for a 
man who has anything in him. Wc are at our ease cjnly 
among our equals ; we arc uncomfortable in any other 
society. Paris, besides, is the capital of the intellectual 
world, the stage on which you will succeed ; leap quickly 
over the gulf that separates you from it. You must not 
alhnv your ideas to grow sour in the provinces ; put yourself 
into communication at once with the great men who repre¬ 
sent the nineteenth century. Try to stand well with the 
C'ourt and with those in power. No honour, no distinction 
ciMues to seek out the talent that perishes for lack of light 
in a little town ; tell me, if you can, the name of any great 
work of art executed in the provinces I On the contrary, 
see how Jean-Jacques, sublime in his poverty, felt the 
irresistible attraction of that sun of the intellectual w'orld, 
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which produces cver-new glories and stimulates the intellect 
-Paris, where men rub against one another. What is it 
l)ut your duty to hasten to take your place in the pleiad 
that rises in every generation ? You have no idea how it 
contributes to the success of a clever young man to be 
brought into a high light, socially speaking. 1 will intro¬ 
duce you to Mmc. d’Espard; it is not easy to get into her 
set; you will meet all the greatest people at her house, 
('abinet ministers and ambassadors, and great orators from 
the Chamber of Deputies, and peers and men of influence, 
and wealthy or famous people. A young man with good 
looks and more than sufficient genius would have to manage 
things very badly not to excite their interest. 

' There is no pettiness about those who arc truly great; 
they will lend you their support; and when you yourself 
have a high position, your work will rise immensely in 
public opinion. The great problem for the artist is how to 
bring himself to notice. There will be hundreds of chances 
of making your way, of sinecures, of a pension from the 
civil list. The Bourbons arc so fond of encouraging letters 
and the arts ; so be a religious poet and a Royalist poet at 
the same time. Not only is it the right course, but it is the 
way to get on in life. Do the Liberals and the Opposition 
give places and rewards and make the fortunes of men of 
letters ? Take the right road and reach the goal of genius. 
You have my secret, do not breathe a syllabic of it, and 
prepare to follow me.—Would you rather not go ? * she 
added, surprised that her lover made no answer. 

To Lucien, listening to the alluring words, and bewildered 
by the rapid bird’s-eye view of Paris which hey brought 
before him, it seemed as if hitherto he had been using only 
half his brain and had suddenly found the other half, sf) 
swiftly his ideas widened. He saw himself stagnating in 
Angoulcme like a frog under a stone in a marsh. Paris 
and her splendours rose before him ; Paris, the Eldorado 
of provincial imaginings, with golden robes and the royal 
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diadem about her brows, and arms outstretched to talent 
of every kind. Great men would greet him there as one 
of their order. Everything there smiled upon genius. 
There, there were no jealous booby-squires to invent 
stinging gibes and humiliate a man of letters ; there was 
no stupid indifference to poetry in Paris. Paris was the 
fountainhead of poetry ; there the poet was brought into the 
light and paid for his work. Publishers would no sooner 
read the opening pages of An Archer of Charles IX than 
they would open their cash-boxes with ^ How much do you 
want ? ’ And besides all this, he understood that after a 
journey whereon necessity would espouse them to each 
other, Mmc. dc Bargeton would be entirely his ; they would 
live together. 

So at the words, ' Would you rather not go ? ’ tears came 
into his eyes, he flung his arms about Louise, held her 
tightly to his heart, and marbled her throat with impassioned 
kisses. Suddenly he checked himself, as if memory had 
dealt him a blow. 

‘ Good heavens I ’ he cried, * my sister is being married 
the day after tomorrow!’ 

That exelamati(^n was the last expiring cry of noble and 
single-hearted boyhood. The powerful ties that bind young 
hearts to home, and a first friendship, and all early affections 
were t<^ be severed at one ruthless blow. 

‘ Well,’ cried the haughty Negrcpelissc, ' and what has 
your sister’s marriage to do with the progress of our love ? 
Have you set your mind so much on being best man at a 
wedding party of tradespeople and working men, that you 
cannot give up these exalted joys for my sake ? A fine 
sacrifice indeed ! ’ she went on scornfully. ‘ 7his morning 
I sent my husband out to fight in your quarrel. There, 
sir, go ; 1 am mistaken in you.’ 

She sank fainting upon the sofit. I-ucien went to her, 
entreating her pardon, calling execrations upon his family, 
his sister, and David. 



* I had such faith in you ! ’ she said. ^ M. de Cantc>Croix 
had an adored mother ; but to win a letter from me, and 
the worcis I am satisfied/’ he fell in the thick of the fight. 
And you, when 1 ask you to take a journey with me, cannot 
even give up a wedding breakfast for my sake.’ 

Lucien was ready to kill himself; his desperation was so 
unfeigned, that Louise forgave him, though at the same 
time she made him feel that he must redeem his mistake. 

' Come, come,’ she said, ' be discreet, and to-morrow at 
midnight be upon the road, a hundred paces out of Mansle.’ 

Lucien felt the globe shrink under his feet; he went 
back to David’s house, hopes pursuing him as the Furies 
followed Orestes, for he had glimmerings of endless diffi¬ 
culties, all summed up in the appalling words, * Where is 
the money to come from ? ’ 

He stood in such terror of David’s perspicacity, that he 
locked himself into his pretty new study until he could 
recover himself; his head was swimming in this new posi¬ 
tion. So he must leave the rooms just furnished for him 
at such a cost; all the sacrifices that had been made for 
him had been made in vain. Then it f)ccurrcd to Lucien 
that his mother might take the rooms and save David the 
heavy expense of building at the end of the yard, as he had 
meant to do ; his departure would be, in fact, a convenience 
to the family. He discovered any quantity of urgent 
reasons for liis sudden ilight; fi>r there is no such Jesuit 
as the desire of your heart. He hurried down at once to 
tell the news to his sister in L’Houmeau and to take counsel 
with her. As he reached Postel’s shop, he bethought him¬ 
self that if all other means failed, he could bo row from his 
lather’s successor enough to live upon for a year. 

‘ Three francs a day will be abundance for me if I five 
with Louise,’ he thought; * it is only a thousand francs 
tor a w’holc year. And in six months’ time I shall have 
plenty of ntoney.’ 

Then, under seal and promise of secrecy. Eve and her 
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mother heard Lucien’s confidences. Both the women 
began to cry as they heard of the ambitious plans ; and 
when he asked the reason of their trouble, they told him that 
every penny they possessed had been spent on table-linen, 
house-linen, five’s trousseau, and on a host of things that 
David had overlooked. They had been glad to do this, 
for David had made a marriage-settlement of ten thousand 
francs on Kve. Lucien then spoke of his idea of a loan 
and Mme. Chardon undertook to ask M. Postel to lend them 
a thousand francs for a twelvemfinth. 

‘ But, Lucien,’ said live, as a thought clutched at her 
heart, ‘ then you will not be here for my wxdding ! Oh ! 
come back, 1 will put it off for a few days. Surely she will 
give you leave to come back in a fortnight, if only you go 
with her now ? Surely she would spare you to us for a 
week, Lucien, when we brought you up for her ? We shall 
have no luck if you are not at the wedding. . . . But will 
a thousand francs be enough for you ? ’ she asked, suddenly 
interrupting herself. ‘ Your coat suits you divinely, but 
you have only the one I You have only two fine shirts, 
the other six are coarse linen ; and three of your ties are 
just common muslin, there arc only three lawn cravats, and 
your pocket-handkerchiefs are not gooil ones. Where will 
you find a sister in Paris who will get up your linen for the 
day when you want it ? You will want ever so much more. 
Then you have just the one pair of new nankeen trousers, 
last year’s trousers are tight for you ; you will be obliged 
to have clothes made in Paris, and Paris prices arc not like 
Angouleme prices. Yf)u have only two presentable white 
waistcoats , 1 have mended the others already. Come, 1 
advise you to take two thousand francs.’ 

David came in as she spoke, and apparently heard the 
last two words, for he looked at the brother and sister and 
said nothing. 

* Do not keep anything from me,’ he said at last. 

* \\ hy,’ exclaimed Eve, * he is going away with /jer* 
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Mme. Chardon came in again, and, not seeing David, 
began at once - 

' Postel is willing to lend you the thousand francs, lAicicn/ 
she said,' but only for six months ; and even then he wants 
you to let him have a bill endorsed by your brother-in-law, 
for he says that you arc giving him no security.’ 

She turned and saw David, and there was a deep silence 
in the room. The Chardons thought how they had abused 
David’s goodness, and felt ashamed. Tears stood in the 
young printer’s eyes. 

* Then you will not be here at our wedding, ! ’ he began. 

, ‘ 'S'ou are not gfung to stay with us I And here have I been 
j sijuantlering all that 1 had ! Oh ! Lucicn, as I came along, 

! liringing Eve her little hits of wedding jewellery, 1 did not 
: think that I should be sorry 1 spent the money on them.* 

\ ] le brushed his hand over his eyes as he drew the little cases 
. from his pocket. 

He set down the tiny morocco-covered boxes on the table 
^ in i'ront of liis mother-in-law. 

* Oh 1 why do you think so much for me ? ’ protested 
Eve, giving him a divinely sweet smile that belied her words. 

' Mamma, dear,’ said David, ' just tell M. Postel that I 
will put my name to the bill, for I can tell from your face, 
l.ucicn, that you have quite made up your mind to go.’ 

Lucien’s head sank dejectedly ; there was a little [^ause, 
then he said, * Do not think hardly of me, my dear, good 
angels.’ 

1 le put his arms about Eve and David, and drew them 
• dose, and held them tightly to him as he added, ‘ Wait and 
see what comes of it, and you shall know hov' much I love 
, you. What is the good of our high thinking, David, if it 
tlocs not enable us to disregard the petty ceremonial in 
which the law entangles our affections ? Shall 1 not be 
j with you in spirit, in spite of the distance between us ? 
f Shall wc not be united in thought ? hlavc I not a destiny 
V to fulfil ? Will publishers come here to seek my Archer of 
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Charles IX and the Marff4entes ? A little sooner or a little 
later 1 should be oblit^ed in any case to do as I am doinii; 
to-day, should I not ? And shall I ever find a better oppor¬ 
tunity than this ? Does not my success depend entirely on 
my entrance on life in Paris through the Marquise d’Espard’s 
salon ? ’ 

' lie is right,’ said Eve ; * you yourself were saying, were 
you not, that he (jught to go to Paris at cmce ? ’ 

David took Eve’s hand in his, and drew her into the 
narrow little room where she had slept for seven years. 

* Love, were you saying just now that he would want 
two thousand francs ? ’ he said in her ear. * Postel is only 
lending one thousand.’ 

Eve gave her betrothed a look, and he rcatl all her anguish 
in her eyes. 

‘ T.istcn, my adored Iwc, wc arc making a bad start in 
life. ’S'es, my expenses have taken all my capital; 1 have 
just two thousand francs left, and half of it will be wanted 
to carry on the business. If we give your brother the 
thousand francs, it will mean that wc are giving away our 
bread, that wc shall live in anxiety. If T were alone I know 
what I should do ; but there arc two of us. Decide for us.* 

Eve, distracted, sprang to her lover’s arms, and kissed 
him tenderly, as sh.c answered through her tears -- 

‘ Do as you would if you were alone ; 1 will work to 
earn the money.’ 

In spite of the most impassioned kiss ever given and 
taken by betrothed lovers, David left Iwc overcome with 
trouble, and went out to lAicicn. 

‘ D(i m^t W(MTy yourself,’ he said ; ' you shall have your 
two thousand francs.’ 

‘ (Jo in anil see Postel,’ said Mine. C^hardon, ‘ for you 
must both give your signatures to the bill.’ 

\\ hen Lucien and David came back again unexpectedly, 
they found Eve and her mother on their knees in prayer. 
The women felt sure that Lucien’s return would bring the 
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realisation of many hopes ; but at that moment they could 
iMily feel how much they were losing in the parting, and 
[he liappiness to come seemed too dearly bought by an 
absence that would break up their life together, and fill 
the coming days with innumerable fears for Lucien. 

‘ If you ever forget this sight,’ David said in lAicicn’s car, 

‘ you will be the basest of men.’ 

David, no doubt, thought that these grave words were 
neciled ; Afmc. dc Bargeton’s inlluence seemed to him 
as much to be feared as his friend's unlucky ijistability of 
character. Lucien was so easily led for good or evil. Rve 
so(^n packed lAicien’s clothes ; the I lernando Cortes of 
literature carried but little baggage. I le was wearing his 
best overcoat, his best waistcoat, and one of the two tine 
shirts, 'llie whole of his linen, the celebrated coat, and his 
manuscript made up so small a package that, to hide it from 
Mmc. dc Bargeton, David proposed to send it by coach to 
.1 paper merchant with whom he had dealings, and wrote 
and advised him to that e/Tect, asking lum to keep the parcel 
until Lucien sent for it. 

In spite of Mine, de Bargeton’s precautions, C’hatelet 
tound out that she was leaving Angoulcme ; and with a 
view to tliscovering whether she was travelling alone or 
with Lucien, he sent his man to Ruffec with instructions to 
w .Itch every carriage that changed horses at that stage. 

‘ If she is taking her poet with her,’ thought he, ‘ I have 
Iat now.’ 

Lucien set out before daybreak the next morning. Davitl 
wint with him. David had hired a cabriolet, pretending 
that he was going to Marsac on business, a httle piece of 
deception which was likely enough in the Ci/cumsianccs. 
I'he two friends went to jMarsac, and spent part of the day 
Aiih the old ‘bear.’ As evening came on they set out 
again, and towarels dawn they waited on the further side of 
Mansle for Alme. de Bargeton. \X hen the sixty-year-old 
travelling carriage, which he had manv a time seen in the 
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coach-house, appeared in sight, Lucien felt more deeply 
moved than he had ever been in his life Ijefore ; he sprang 
into David's arms. 

' God grant that this may be for your good ! ’ said David, 
and he climbed into the shabby cabriolet and drove away 
with a feeling of dread clutching at his heart; he had 
terrible presentiments of the fate awaiting Lucien in Paris. 
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PART II 


EVK AND DAVID 

Lrcii.K had gone to Paris ; and David Scchard, with the 
courage and intelligence of the ox which painters give to 
the J'.vangclist for symbol, set himself to make the great 
fortune for which he liad wished that evening down by the 
(^harentc, when he sat with Eve by the weir, and she gave 
him her hand and her heart. He wanted to make the money 
tjuickly, less for himself than for Eac’s sake and Lucien’s. 
He would set his wife amid the elegant and comfortable 
surroundings that were hers by right, and his strong arm 
should sustain her brother’s ambitions—this was the 
programme that he saw before his eyes in letters of 
lire. 

Journalism and politics, the immense development of the 
book trade, of literature anti of the sciences ; the increase 
of public discussion of the various interests of the country ; 
in fact, the whole social tendency of the epoch following the 
establishment (jf the Restoration pnxluccd an enormous 
increase in the demand for paper. Tlic supply required was 
almost ten times as large as the quantity in which the cele¬ 
brated Ouvrard spcculateil at the outset of the Revolution, 
'fhen Ouvrard couUl buy up lirst the entire slock of paper 
and then the manufacturers ; but in the year 1821 there 
were so many paper-mills in France, that no one could hope 
to repeat his success ; and David had neither audacity nor 
capital enough for such a speculation. A^achincry for 
producing paper of any length was just coming into use 
in England. It was one of the most urgent needs (.>f the 
time, therefore, that the paper trade should keep pace with 
the requirements of French civilisation, which threatened 
to extend the right of discussitm to every man, and to base 
the whole fabric upon continual expression of individual 
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opinion ; a grave misfortune, for the nation that deliberates 
is but little wont to act. 

So, strange coincidence ! while Lucicn was drawn into 
the great machinery of journalism, where he was like to 
leave his honour and his intelligence torn to shreds, David 
Sechard, at the rear of his printing-house, foresaw all the 
practical consequences of the increased activity of the 
periodical press. He saw the direction in which the spirit 
of the age was tending, and sought to find means to the 
required end. IIc saw also that there was a fortune awaiting 
the discoverer of cheap paper, and the event has justified 
his clearsightedness. Within the last fifteen years, the 
Patent Dffice has received more than a hundred applications 
from persons claiming to have discovered cheap substances 
to be employed in the manufacture of paper. David felt 
more than ever convinced that this would be, not a brilliant 
triumph, it is true, but a useful and immensely profitable 
discovery ; and after his brother-in-law had gone to Paris, 
he became more and more absorbed in the problem which 
he had set himself to solve. 

The expenses of his marriage and of TAicien’s journey 
to Paris had exhausted all his resources ; he confronted the 
extreme of poverty at the very outset of married life. He 
had kept one thousand francs for the working expenses of 
the business, and owed a like sum, for which he had given 
a bill to Postel the druggist. So here was a double problem 
for this deep thinker ; he nmst invent a method of making 
cheap paper, and that quickly ; he must make the discovery, 
in fact, in order to apply the proceeds to the needs of his 
household and of the business. What words can describe 
the brain that can forget the cruel precjccupations caused by 
hidden want, the daily needs of a family and the daily 
drudgery of a printer’s business, w’hich requires such minute, 
painstaking care ; and soar, wdth the enthusiasm and in¬ 
toxication of the man of science, into the regions of the 
unknow’n in quest of a secret which daily eludes the most 



subtle experiment ? And the inventor, alas I as will shortly 
be seen, has plenty of woes to endure besides the ingratitude 
of the many ; idle folk who can do nothing themselves 
say, ' So-and-so is a born inventor ; he could not do other¬ 
wise. lie no mc^re deserves credit for his invention than 
a prince for being born to rule. T le is simply exercising his 
natural faculties, and his work is its own reward,’ and the 
people believe them. 

iMnrriage ]')rings profound mental and physical perturba¬ 
tions into a girl’s life ; and if she marries under the ordinary 
conditions of lower middle class life, she must moreover 
begin to study totally new interests and initiate herself into 
the intricacies of business. With marriage, therefore, she 
enters upon a phase of existence when she is necessarily 
on the watch before she can act. Unfortunately, David’s 
love for his wife retarded this training ; he dared not tell 
her the real state of affairs on the day after their wedding, 
or for some time afterwards. His father’s avarice con¬ 
demned him to the most grinding poverty, but he could 
not bring himself to spoil the honeymoon by beginning 
his wife’s commercial education and prosaic apprenticeshij^ 
to his laborious craft. So it came to pass that housekeeping, 
even more than working expenses, ate up the thousand 
francs, his whole fortune. For four months Daviil gave 
no thought to the future, and his wife remained in ignorance. 
The awakening was terrible. Postel’s bill fell due ; there 
was no money to meet it, and Eve knew enough of the debt 
and its cause to sacrifice her bridal trinkets and silver in 
order to pay it. 

That evening Eve tried to induce David to talk of their 
affairs, for she had noticed that he was giving less attention 
to the business and more to the problem about which he 
had once spoken to her. After the first few weeks of 
married life, in fact, David spent most of his time in the shed 
in the backyard, in the little room where he was wont to 
mould his ink-rollers. Three months after his return to 
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.Angoulcmc, he had replaced the old-fashioned round ink- 
balls by rollers made of strong glue and treacle, and an ink- 
trough, in which the ink was evenly distributed, an improve¬ 
ment so obvious that Cointet Freres no sooner saw it than 
they adopted it themselves. 

By the partition wall of this kitchen, as it were, David 
had set up a little furnace with a copper pan, ostensibly 
to save the cost of fuel over the re casting of his rollers, 
though the moulds had not been used twice, ant] hung there 
rusting upon the wall. Nor was this all; by his orders a 
solid oak dot)r had been put in, and the walls lined with 
sheet-iron; he even replaced the dirty sash window by 
panes of ribbed glass, so that no one could watch him at 
his work from outside. 

When F.ve began tt) speak about the future, he looked 
uneasily at her, and cut her short at the first word by saying, 
^ I know all that you must think, child, w'hen you see that 
the workshop is left to itself, and that I am dead, as it were, 
to all business interests ; but, see,’ he continued, bringing 
her t(^ the window, and pointing to the mysterious shed, 
' there lies our fortune. For some months yet we must 
endure our lot, but let us bear it patiently ; leave me to 
solve the problem of which I told you, and all our troubles 
will be at an end.’ 

David was s<^ good, his devotion was so thoroughly to 
be taken at his word, that the poor wife, with a wife’s 
anxiety as to daily expenses, determined to spare her 
husband the household cares and to take the burden upon 
herself. So she came down from the pretty bluc-and-white 
room, where she sewed and talked contentedly with her 
mother, took possession of one of the two tlens at the back 
of the printing-ollicc, and set herself to learn the business 
routine of typography. Was not this heroism in a wife 
who expected ere long to be a mother ? 

During the past few months David’s workmen had left 
him one by one; there w^as not work enough for them to 
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Jo. Cointet Frcrcs, on the other hand, were overwhelmed 
with orders ; they were employing all the workmen of the 
department; the alluring prospect of high wages even 
brought them a few from Bordeaux, especially apprentices 
who thought themselves sufficiently expert to cancel their 
articles and go elsewhere. VC'hcn Eve came to look into 
the affairs of the Sechard printing works, she discovered 
I hat it now employed but three persons in all. 

First in order stood CX'rixet, an apprentice whom David 
had brought with him from Paris. Marion, as much 
attached to the house as a watch-dog, was the second ; and 
the third was Kolb, an vMsatian, at one time a porter in the 
cmj')loy of MM. Didot. Kolb had been drawn for military 
service ; chance brought him to Angouleme, and David 
recognised the man’s face at a review just as his time was 
about to expire. Kolb came to see David, and was smitten 
forthwith by the charms of the portly Marion ; she possessed 
all the qualities which a man of his class looks for in a wife : 
the robust health that broni^es the checks, the strength of a 
man—Marion could lift a forme of type with ease ; the 
scrupulous honesty on which an Alsatian sets such store, 
the faithful service which bespeaks a sterling character, and 
finally, the thrift which had saved a little sum c^f a thousand 
francs, besides a stock of clothing and linen, neat and clean 
as country linen can be. Marion herself, a big, stout woman 
of thirty-six, felt sufficiently flattered by the admiration of a 
cuirassier, who stood five feet seven inches in his stockings, 
a well-built warrior, strong as a bastion, and not un¬ 
naturally suggested that he should become a printer. So, 
by the time Kolb received his full discharge, Marif:)n and 
David between them had transformed him i. to a tolerably 
creditable ' bear,’ though their pupil could neither read nor 
write. 

Job printing, as it is called, was not so abundant at this 
season but that Cerizet could manage it without help. 
Cerizet, compositor, clicker, and foreman, realised in his 
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person the * phenomenal triplicity ’ of Kant; he set up 
type, read proofs, took orders, and made out invoices ; but 
the most part of the time he had nothing to do, and used to 
read novels in his den at the back of the workshop while 
he waited for an order for a bill-head or a trade circular. 
Marion, trained by f)ld Sechard, prepared and wetted down 
the paper, helped Kolb with the printing, hung up the sheets 
to dry, and cut them to size ; yet she cooked the dinner 
nf)ne the less, and did her marketing very early of a morning. 

live told (^erizet to draw up a balance-sheet for the last 
six months, and found that the gross receipts amounted to 
eight hundred francs. On the other hand, wages at the rate 
of three francs per day -two francs to ("erizet and one 
to Kolb—reached a total of six hundred francs ; anil as 
tlie materials supplied for the work printed and delivered 
amounted to some hundred odd francs, it was clear to b’ve 
that David had been carrying on business at a loss during 
the first half-year of their married life. There was nothing 
to show for rent, n(.)thing for Marion’s wages, nor for 
interest on the capital represented by the plant, the license, 
and the ink ; nothing, finally, by way of allowance for the 
host of things included in the technical expression ‘ wear 
and tear,’ a word which owes its origin to the cloths and 
silks w’hich are used tio moderate the force of the impression, 
and to save wxar on the type; a square of stuff (the 
‘ blanket ’) being placed between the platen and the sheet 
of paper in the press. 

I/lve made a rough calculation of the resources and of the 
output of the printing-office, and saw^ how^ little hope there 
w^as for a business drained dry by the all-devouring activity 
of the brothers (^^intet ; for by this time the (lointets were 
not only j'‘rinters by contract to the towm and the prefecture, 
and to the DicKcseby special appointment—they w ere paper- 
makers and proprietors of a newspaper to boot. That news¬ 
paper, sold tw'o years ago by the Sechards, father and son, 
for twentv-two thousand francs, w-as now^ bringing in 
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eighteen thousand francs per annum- Eve began to under¬ 
stand the motives lurking beneath the apparent generosity 
<if the brothers Quintet; they were leaving the Secliard 
establishment just suflicient work t(^ gain a pittance, but 
not enough to establish a rival house. 

When Eve took over the management of the busiticss, she 
Ix-gan by takitig stock. She set Kolb and Marion and 
(xnizet to work, and the workshop was put to rights, 
cleaned out, and set in order. Then one evening when 
David came in from a country excursion, folk:)wcd by an 
<ild woman with a huge bundle tied up in a clc:)th, Eve asked 
counsel of him as to the best way of turning to profit the 
odds and ends left them by old Sechard, promising that she 
herself would look after the business. Acting upon her 
husband’s advice, Mme. Sechard sorted all the remnants of 
paper which she found, and printed old popular legends in 
double column upon a single sheet, such as peasants paste 
upon their cottage walls, the stories of 17je Wcniderinii^ 
Kobirt the Devils Im }klle Maguelomie, and sundry miracles. 
Eve sent Kolb out as a hawker. 

("erizet had not a moment to spare now ; he was Cf)m- 
posing the simple pages with the rough cuts that ailorned 
them from incoming to night; Marion was able to manage 
the taking-(jff; and all domestic cares fell to Mme. Chardon, 
t')r Elve was busy colouring the prints. In two months, 
tlv.inks to Kolb’s activity and honesty. Eve sold three 
tiioLisand broadsheets at a penny apiece, and made three 
hundred francs in all at a cost of thirty francs. 

But when every peasant’s hut and every little wineshop 
ior a dozen leagues round was papered with these legends, 
a tresh speculation must be discovered ; the Aisatian cr^uld 
not go beyond the limits of the department, live, turning 
over everything in the whole printing-house, had found a 
c<^lIcction of figures for printing a * Shepherd’s Calendar,’ a 
hind of almanac meant for those who cannot read, in which 
letterpress is replaced by symbols, signs, and pictures in 
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coloured inks, red, black and blue. Old Scchard, who 
could neither read nor write himself, had made a good deal 
of money at one time by bringing out a halfpenny almanac 
in hieroglyph. It was in book form, a single sheet being 
folded to make one hundred and twenty-eight pages. 

Thf^n^ughly satisfied with the success of the broadsheets, 
a piece of business undertaken only by country printing- 
oflices, Mme. Scchard invested all the proceeds in the 
Shepberd^s Cakmlar^ and began it upon a large scale. 
Millions of copies of this work are sold annually in France. 
It is printed upc^n even coarser paper than the yAlmunac de 
JJegc, a ream (five hundred sheets) costing about four 
francs ; while the printed sheets sell at the rate of a half¬ 
penny apiece twenty-hve francs per ream. 

Mme. Scchard determined to use one hundred reams for 
the first impression ; this meant fifty thousand copies, and 
would bring in two thousand francs. A man so deeply 
absorbed in his work as David was in his researches is 
seldom observant; yet David, taking a look round his 
workshop, was astonished to hear the groaning of a press 
and to sec Ccrizet always on his feet, setting up type under 
Mme. Scchard’s direction. There was a pretty triumph for 
live on the day when David came in to sec what she was 
doing, and praised the idea, and thought the calendar an 
excellent stroke of business. Furthermore, David promised 
to give ailvicc in the matter of coloured inks, necessary in 
an almanac meant to appeal to the eye ; and finally, he 
resolved to recast the ink-rollers himself in his mysterious 
workshop, so as to help his wife as far as he could in her 
important little enterprise. 

but just as the work began with strenuous industry, there 
came letters from Lucicn in Paris, heart-sinking letters that 
told his mother and sister and brother-in-law of his failure 
and distress ; and when Eve, Mme. ( hardon, and David 
each secretly sent money to their poet, it must be plain to 
the reader that the three hundred francs they sent were like 
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their very blood. The overwhelming news, the dis¬ 
heartening sense that work as bravely as she might she 
made so little, left Eve looking forward with dread to 
an event which fills a young couple’s cup of happiness to 
the full. The dme was coming very near now, and to 
herself she said, * If my dear David has not reached the end 
of his researches befi^re my confinement, what will become 
of us ? And who will look after our poor printing-ollicc 
a fid the business that is growing up ? ’ 

The Shepherd's Calendar ought by rights to have been 
ready before January ist, but (xrizet was working un¬ 
accountably slowly ; all the work of composing fell to liim ; 
and Mine. Sechard, knowing so little, ccmld not find fiiult 
and was fain to content herself with watching the young 
Parisian. 

(icrixet came from the great Ft^undling Hospital in Paris. 
He had been apprenticed to the Didots, and between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen he was David Scchard’s 
fanatical worshipper. David put him under one of the 
cleverest workmen, and took him for his copy-hf>Ider, his 
page. C^erizet’s intelligence naturally interested David ; he 
won the lad’s affection by procuring for him now and again 
amusements and comforts from which he was cut off by 
pt)verty. Nature had endowed Cerizet with an insignificant, 
rather {"irctty little countenance, red hair, and a pair of dull 
blue eyes ; he had brought to Angouleme the manners of 
the Parisian street-boy. He was formidable by reason of 
his quick sarcastic turn and spitctul disposition. Perhaps 
r^avid lociked less strictly after him in Angouleme ; or 
perhaps, as the lad grew older, his mcnt(jr n't more trust 
in him (^r in the sobering influences of a country town ; but 
be that as it may, (Cerizet, all unknown to his sponsor, was 
going completely to the bad, and the printer’s apprentice 
was acting the part of a Don Juan among three or tour little 
work-girls. His morality, learned in Paris drinking- 
saloons, laid down the law of self-interest as the sole rule 
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for guidance ; he knew, moreover, that next year he would 
be ' drawn for a soldier,’ to use the popular expression, saw 
that he had no prospects, and ran into debt, thinking that 
soon he would be in the army, and none of his creditors 
could run after him. David still possessed some ascendancy 
over the young fellow, due not to his position as master, 
nor yet to the interest that he had taken in his pupil, but to 
the great intellectual power which the sometime street-boy 
fully recognised. 

before long Ceriyxt began to fraternise with the Cointets' 
workpeople, drawn to them by the common attraction of 
blouse and jacket, and the class feeling which is, perhaps, 
strongest of all in the lowest ranks ot society. In their 
company (ierizet forg<jt the little good doctrine which David 
had managed to instil into him ; but nevertheless, when 
the others joked the boy about the presses in his workshop 
(* old shoes,’ as the * bears ’ contemptuously called them), 
and showed him the magnificent machines, twelve in 
number, now at work in the Cointets’ great printing-office, 
where the single wofnlen press was used only for pulling 
proofs, Ccrizet would stand up for David and lling out at 
the braggarts. 

' My boss will go farther with his ' old shoes ’ than yours 
with their cast- iron affairs that turn out prayer-books all day 
long,’ he would boast. ‘ He is trying to find out a secret 
that will lick all the printing-offices in France and Navarre.’ 

' y\nd meantime you take your orders from a washer¬ 
woman, you snip of a foreman on two francs a day.’ 

‘ She is pretty, though,’ retorted Ccrizct; ‘ better have 
her to look at than the phiz/cs of your bosses.’ 

‘ And do you get your living by looking at his wife ? ’ 

From the region of the wineshop, or from the door of 
the printing-ollice, where these bickerings took place, a 
dim light began to break in upon the brothers Cointet as 
to the real state of things in the Scchard establishment. 
They came to hear of Fve’s experiment, and held it expedient 
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to stop these flights at once, lest the business should begin 
to prosper under the poor young wife’s management. 

^ I.et us give her a rap over the knuckles, and disgust her 
with the business,’ said the brothers. 

One of the pair, the practical printer, spoke to (’erizet, 
and asked him to do proof-reading for them by piecework, 
to relieve their own reader, who had more thaii he could 
manage. So it came to pass that (xrizet earned more by 
a few hours’ work (if an evening for the brothers Cointet 
than by a whole day’s work for David Scchard. Other 
transactions followed ; theCointets seeing no small aptitude 
in C(:rizct, he was told that it was a pity that he should be 
in a position so little favourable to Ids interests. 

‘ You might be foretnan someday in a big printing-cillice, 
making six francs a day,’ said one of the Oiintets one day, 
‘ and with your intelligence yem might cciinc to liave a share 
in the business.’ 

‘ W'hcre is the use (^f my being a good hjrcman ? ’ returned 
(^erizet. ' I am an orphan, I shall he drawn for the army 
next year, and if 1 get a bad number, who is there to pay 
someone else to take my place ? ’ 

‘ If you make yourself useful,’ said the well-to-do printer, 

‘ why should not somebody advance the money ? ’ 

‘ iz w(jii'l be my boss in any case ! ’ said (Yri/et. 

‘ Pooh ! Perhaps by that time he will have found (.)u( 
the secret he’s after.’ 

The words were spoken in a way that could but rouse 
the worst thoughts in the listener; and C(}rizet gave the 
papermakcr and printer a very searching look. 

‘ I do not know what lie is busy abc^ut,’ b began pru¬ 
dently, as the master said nothing, ' but he is not the kind 
of man to l( 3 ok for capitals in the lower case I ’ 

‘ Look here, my friend,’ said the printer, taking up half-a- 
dozen sheets of the dicjcesan prayer-briok and holding them 
out to Cerizet, ‘ if you can correct these for us by to-morrow, 
you shall have eighteen francs for them. We arc not shabby 
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here ; wx put our competitor’s foreman in the way of makin^> 
money. As a matter of fact, we miglit let Mme. Scchard 
go too far to draw back with her Shef^herd's Caktidar and 
ruin her ; very well, \vc give you permission to tell her 
that wc are bringing out a Shclyherds Citkmlar of our own, 
and to call her attention to the fict that she will not be the 
first in the field.’ 

Cerizet’s motive for working so slowly on the com¬ 
position of the almanac should be clear enough by this time. 

When Kve heard that the Cointets meant to spoil her 
poor little speculation, dread seized on her ; at first she 
tried to see a proof of atlaclimcnt in Cxrizct’s hypocritical 
warning of competition ; but before long she saw signs 
of an over-keen curiosity in her sole compositor the 
curiosity of y<’i^^ith, she tried to think. 

‘ Cierizet,’ she said one morning, ^ you stand about on the 
threshold, and wait for M. Sechard in the passage, to pry 
into his private affairs ; when he comes out into the yard 
to melt down the rollers, you are there looking at him, 
instead of getting on with the almanac. These things arc 
not right, especially when you see that I, his wife, respect 
his secrets, anti take so much trouble on myself to leave him 
free to give himself up to his work. If you had not wasted 
time, the almanac would be finished by now, and Kolb would 
be selling it, and the (Cointets could have done us no harm.’ 

' \\ hy, madame,’ answered Cerizet. ‘ I lere am 1 doing 
five francs’ worth of composing for two francs a day, and 
iion’t you think that that is enough ? Why, if I did not 
read proofs of an evening for the Cointets, I might feed 
myself on husks.’ 

‘ You are turning ungrateful early,’ said Eve, deeply hurt, 
not so much by Ccrizet’s grumbling as by his coarse tone, 
threatening attitude, and aggressive stare; * you will got 
on in life.’ 

* Not if I have a woman to order me about, for it is not 
often that the month has thirty days in it then.’ 
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reeling wounded in her womanly dignity, Hve gave 
(xrizet a withering look and went upstairs again. At 
dinner-time she spoke to David. 

' Are you sure, dear, of that little rc^guc CX-ri^et ? ’ 

‘ Cleriy.et! ’ said David. ‘ \X hy, he was my youngster ; I 
trained him, 1 took lum on as my copy-holder. 1 put him 
t<.) composing ; anything that lie is in fact he owes to me ! 
'I’l'^u might as w’ell ask a father if he is sure of his own child.^ 
At this, hAc told her husband that C"eri/et was reading 
proofs for tlic (a^intets. 

‘ Poor fellow I he must live,’ said David, humbled by 
the consciousness that he had not done his duty as a master. 

‘ Yes, but there is this difference, dear, between Kolb 
and (xrizet—Kolb tramps about twettty leagues every day, 
spends fifteen or twenty sous, and brings us back seven or 
eight or sometimes nine francs of sales ; and when his 
expenses are paid, he never asks for more than his wages. 
Kolb would sooner cut off his hand than work a lever for the 
(>.)intets ; Kolb would not peer among tlie things you throw 
out into the yard if people offered him a thousand cnnvns 
to ilo it; but (lerizet picks them up and looks at them.’ 

It is hard for noble natures to think evil, to believe in 
ingratitude ; only through rough experience do they learn 
the extent of human corruption ; and even when there is 
ncjthing left them to learn in this kind, they rise to an 
indulgence which is the last degree of contempt. 

‘ P(^oh I pure Paris street-boy’s curiosity,’ cried David. 

‘ Very well, dear, ilo me the kindness to step downstairs 
and look at what this boy of yours has done in the last 
month, and tell me then whether he ought not to have 
finished our almanac this month.’ 

David went into the workshop after dinner, and saw that 
the calendar should have been set up in a week. I'hen, 
when he heard that the Cointets were bringing out a similar 
almanac, he came to the rescue. Jle took cf>mmand of the 
printing-office, and Kolb helped at home instead of selling 
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broadsheets. Kolb and Marion pulled off the impressions 
from one forme, while David worked another press with 
('erizet, iind siij-jcrinlcnded the printing in various ink-^. 
Every sheet had to be printed four separate times, fir 
which reason none but small houses will attempt to produce 
a \lk"p/jrnrs Ciikmltn\ and that only in the country where 
labour is cheap, arul the amount of capital employed in tlie 
business is so small that the interest amounts to little. Tor 
this reason a press which turns out high-class work canncjt 
compete in the printing of such sheets, coarse though tiiev 
jnay be. 

So, for the first time since old Sechard retired, two presses 
were at w'ork in the oKl house. 1‘hc calendar was, in iis 
way, a masterpiece ; hut Eve was obliged to sell it for les^ 
than a halfpenny, for the ('ointets were supplying hawkers 
at the rate of three centimes per co].>y. Eve made no loss 
on the copies sold to hawkers ; on Kolb’s sales, made direct, 
she gainetl ; hut licr little speculation was spoiled, ('.erizei 
saw that his fair employer clistrusted him ; in his own 
conscience he posed as the accuser, and said to himself, 

* You suspect me, do you ? 1 will have my revenge,’ frrr 

on this wise, is the Paris street-boy made. C'crizot accorc’- 
ingly to(d; pay oui c>f all proportion for proof-reading for 
the C]ointets, going Xu their oilicc every evening for the 
sheets, and returning them in the morning. 1 le came to he 
on familiar terms with them through his daily chat, and at 
length saw a chance of escaping military service, a bait 
held out to him by the brothers. So far from requiring 
prompting from the Ck^intets, he was the first to propose 
the espionage and exploitation of David’s researches. 

Eve saw how little she could depend upon (xrizet, and 
to find another Kolb was simply impossible. She made up 
her mind to dismiss her one compositor, for the insight of 
a wonutn who loves told her that Cerizet was a traitor ; 
but as this meant a deathblow to the business she took a 
man’s resolution. She wrote to M. Metivier, with whom 
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iind the C^ointets anil almost every papermaker in the 
i!..jvartmcnt had business relations, and asked him to put the 
t'ollowing advertisement into a traile paper at Paris : - 

‘ For SalI', as a going concern, a Printing-Office, with 
License and Plant, situated at Angoulemc. Apply for 
particulars to M. Metivier, Rue Scrpentc.’ 

The Cointets saw the advertisement. ‘ That little woman 
has a head on her shoulders,’ they said. ‘ It is time we 
look her business under our own control, by giving her 
enough work to live upon. We might find a real com¬ 
petitor in David’s successor ; it is to our interest to keep 
an eye on that workshop.’ 

The (lointets went to speak to David wSechard, moved 
thereto by this thought. Fve saw them, knew at once that 
lier stratagem had succeeded, and felt a thrill of the keenest 
j'H. 'fhey stated their pro|')osal. They had more work 
fhan they could undertake, their presses could not keep 
iriee with the work ; woulil M. Scchard print for them ? 
'IT/ey had sent to Bordeaux for workmen, and could find 
enough to give full employment to David’s three presses. 

‘ (ientlemen,’ said Eve, while (.’erizet went across to 
Daviil’s workshop to announce the two printers, ‘ while 
luy husband was with the Didots he came to know of 
excellent workers, honest and industrious men ; he will 
choose his successor, no doubt, from among the best of 
tiicm. If he sold his business outright for some twenty 
thousand francs, it would l)ring us in a thousand francs a 
year ; that would be better than losing, a th-' 'sand a year 
over such trade as you leav^e us. W hy did you etnyv us our 
i' xu* little almanac speculation, especially as we have always 
brought it out ? ’ 

‘ C3h, why did you not give us notice, madam ? W e 
v.ould not have interfered with you,’ one of the hrothers 
i'iswered blandly - he was known as ' tall ('ointet.’ 
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' Oh, come, gentlemen ! you only began your almanac 
after Ccri/et told you that I was bringing out mine.’ 

She spoke bri‘>kly, looking full at * tall Cointet ’ as she 
spoi.e. lie lowered his eyes; Cerizet’s treachery was 
proven to l.cr. 

This brolher managed the business and the pajx"r-miil ; 
he was bv far the cleverer business man of the two. Jean 
showed no small ability in the cf)ndiict of the printing 
establishment, but in capacity he might be said to take 
colonel’s rank, while Boniface was a general. Jean left the 
C(xrimand to Boniface. 'I his latter was thin and spare in 
person ; his face, sallow as an altar candle, was mottleil 
with reddish patches ; his lips were pinched ; there was 
something in his eyes that reminded you a cat’s. Boni¬ 
face (lointet never became excited ; he wcmld listen to the 
grossest insults with the serenity of a bigot, and reply in 
a smooth voice, f Ic went to mass, he went to confessiem, 
he went to communion. Beneath his caressing manners, 
beneath an almost spiritless look, lurked the tenacity and 
ambition of the priest, and the greed of the man of business 
consumed with a thirst for riches and honours. Tn the 
year 1820 ‘ tall (kdntel ’ wanted all that the hnnri^coisie linallv 
obtained by the Revolution of 1850 . In his heart he hateil 
the aristocrats, and in religion he was inditferent; he was 
as much, or as little, of a bigot as Ih.)naparte was a member 
of the Mountain ; yet his vertebral column bent with a 
flexibility wonderful to bch(^Id before the noblesse and the 
olficial hierarcln ; fi^r the powers that be he humbled him¬ 
self, he was meek and obsetjuious. One final characteristic 
will describe him for those who arc accustomed to dealings 
with all kinils of men, and can appreciate its value- Cointet 
concealed the expression of his eyes by wearing coloured 
glasses, ostensibly to preserve his sight from the reflection 
of the sunligh.t on the white buildings in the streets ; for 
Angoulcme, being set upon a hill, is exposed to tlic full 
glare of the sun. 
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Tall Cointet was really scarcely above miclcllc height; 
PC looked much taller than he actually was by reason of 
liis thinness, which told of overwork and a brain in continual 
tennent. His lank, sleek grey hair, cut in somewhat 
e cclesiastical fashion ; the black trousers, black stockings, 
black waistcoat, anti long maroon <>rcatcoat (styleil a Iciiie 
in the South), all completed his resemblance to a Jesuit. 

l5oniface was called ' tall Cointet ’ to distinguish him 
froni his brother, * fat Cointet,’ and the nicknames expressed 
i dilleivnce in character as well as a physical ditference 
ixtwcen a pair <^f ecjually retloubtable personages. As for 
le.in (>)intet, a jolly stout fellow, with a face from a Flemish 
interior, cf)loured by the southern sun of Angouleme, thick- 
''Ct, short and paunchy as Sancho Panxa ; with a smile on 
iiis lips and a pair of sturdy shtnilders ; he was a striking 
contrast to his older brother. Nor was the dillerencc 
physical and intellectual only. Jean migju almost be called 
i Liberal in politics ; he belonged to the T.eft (T'ntre, went 
to mass only on Sundays, and lived on a remarkably good 
understanding with the Idberal men of busiticss. There 
v.ere those in L’lloumcau who said that this divergence 
between the brothers was more apparent than real. Tall 
Cointet turned his brother’s seeming gooil nature to 
ailvantage very skilfully. Jean was his bludgeon. It was 
Jean who gave all the hard words ; it was Jean who c(^n- 
ducted the exccud<jns which little beseemed the cliler 
brother’s benevolence. Jean took the storms department; 
he would tly int(^ a rage, and propose terms that nobody 
could think of accepting, to pave the way for his brother’s 
less unreasonable proprxsitiims. And by sue' policy the 
pair, sooner or later, attained their entls. 

Fa'c, with a woman’s tact, had soon divined the characters 
ot the two brothers ; with f(K*s so formidable she was on 
her guard. David, informed beforehand of everything by 
ids wife, lent a profoundly inattentive mind to his enemies’ 
proposals. 
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' Come to an understanding with my wife/ he said, as hx 
left the C^ointets in the oFfice and went back to his laboraioi\. 

' Mme. Secliard knows more about the business than I tj.. 
myself. 1 am interested in something that will pay bcitL. 
than this pocjr place ; 1 hope to find a way to retrieve the 
losses that 1 have made through you - ’ 

‘ y\nd how ? ’ asked fat Cointet, chuckling. 

live gave her husband a look that meant, ' Be careful! ’ 

‘ You will be my tributaries/ said David, " and so will 
all other paper users besides.’ 

' Then what are you investigating ? ’ asked the hypo¬ 
critical Boniface ("ointet. 

Boniface’s c|uestion slipped out smo«>thly and inMni;- 
atingly, and again Eve's eyes iniploretl her husband to g,i\e 
an answer that was no answer, or to say nothing at all. 

‘ I am trying to produce paper at lifty per cent, less than 
the present cost price,’ he said, and he went. lie did nor 
sec the glances exchanged between the brothers. ‘ 'I’h.u 
man has to be an inventor ; a man of his build cannot sit 
witli his hands before him. T.et us exploit him,’ said Boni¬ 
face’s eyes. ‘ 1 low can we do it ? ’ said jean’s. 

Mine. Seehard spoke. ^ David treats me just in the same 
way,’ she said. ^ If I show any curiosity, he feels susi-iicious 
of my name, no doubt, and out comes that remark of his ; 
it is only a formula, after all.’ 

‘ If your husband can work out the formula, he will 
certainly make a fortune more ejuickly than by printing ; 
I am not surprised that he leaves the business to itsell/ 
said Boniface, looking across the empty workshop, where 
Kolb, seated upon a wetting-board, was rubbing his brcail 
with a clove t'f garlic ; ‘ but it would not suit our views to 
sec this place in the hands of an energetic, pushing, ambitious 
competitor/ he continuctl, ‘ and perhaps it might be possible 
to arrive at an understaniling. Suppose, for instance, that 
you consented for a consideration to allow us to put in one 
of our own men to work vour presses really for our benefit, 
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but nominally for you ; the thing is sometimes done in Paris. 
\\ c would lind the fellow work enough to enable liim to 
lenr your place and pay you well, and yet make a little profit 
ior himself.' 

‘ It depends on the amount,’ said Hve Sechard. ‘ What 
iv vour (^d’er ? ’ she added, looking at Boniface to let him see 
that she iinilerstood his scheme perfectly well. 

‘ W hat is your own idea ? ’ Jean (^'lintet put in briskly. 

‘ 'I’hrce thousand francs for six months,’ said she. 

‘ \\ hv, mv dear young lady, you were proposing to sell 
thj pli’.ce outright for twenty thousand francs,’ said Boniface 
with much suavity. ' The interest on twenty thousand francs 
at six per cent, is only twelve hundred francs per annum.’ 

f or a moment PLve was thrown into confusion ; she saw 
ih«j need for discretion in matters of business. 

* You wish to use our presses and our types,’ she said ; 
‘ and, as I have already shown you, 1 can still do a little 
business with them. And then \vc pay rent to M. Sechard 
senior, who d(3cs not load us with presents.’ 

After two hours of argument, I‘Ac obtained two thousand 
iVancs for six months, one thousand to he paitl in advance. 
W hen everything was concludctl, tlie brothers informed her 
in.it they meant to put in (Yri'/ct as lessee of the premises, 
snite of herself, Rve started with surprise. 

Imi’i- it better to have somebfitly who knows the wvirk- 
sliop ’ asked (Jointet. 

Rve made no reply ; she took leave of the brothers. 
Vowing inwardly to look after Cerizet herself. 

‘ Well, here are our enemies in the place ! * laughed Havid, 
when Rve brought out the papers at dinner uic for his 
''I g nature. 

‘ Pshaw I ’ said she, ' I will answer for Kf)lb and Marion ; 
they alone wdll look after things. Besides, we shall he 
making an income of four thousand francs from the work¬ 
shop, which as it is only costs us money ; and looking 
torward, I see a year in which you may realise your hopes.’ 
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* You were born to be the wife of an inventor, as you sai:l 
by the weir,’ said David, grasping her hand tenderly. 

But though the Scchard household had money sufl'icient t< 
that winter, they were submitted to (Yrizet’s espionage, aiul 
all unconsciously became dependent upon Boniface (>:)ink r. 

‘ We have them now ! ’ the manager of the paper-mill 
had exclaimed as he left the house with his brother tl^' 
printer. ^ They will begin tf) regard the rent as a rcguLii 
income ; they will count upon it and run themselves intn 
debt. In six months’ time we will decline to renew the 
agreement, and then we shall see what tins man of genius 
has at the b(Mt(Mn of his mind ; we will olTer to help him 
out (3f his diBiculty by taking him into partnership ami 
exploiting his discovery.’ 

Any shrewd man of business who had seen tall Cointet's 
face as he uttered those words, * taking him into partner¬ 
ship,’ would have known that it liehoves a man to be even 
more careful in the selection of the partner whom he take^ 
before the Tribunal of Commerce than in the choice of the 
wife wlu^m he weds at the registry oHice. W^as it nc.ti 
enough, and more than enough, that these ruthless hunters 
were already on the track of the quarry? How sh(mltl 
Davit! and his wife, with Kolb and Marion to help them, 
escape the toils of a Boniface Cointci ? 

A draft for live hundreti francs came frf)m lAicien, and 
tliis, with Cerixet’s second payment, enabled them to meet 
all the expenses of Mmc. Sechard’s conrtnement. Tve and 
the mother and David had thought that l.ucien had forgotten 
them, anti rejoicct! over this token t>f rentembranee as th.cy 
had rejr)iced tner his early success, for his first exploits in 
journalism matle even more noise in Angouleme than in 
Paris. 

But David, thus lulled into a false security, was to receive 
a staggering blow, a cruel letter from Lucien : 

' My dear David,— I have drawn three bills on y<'u, 
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and negotiated them with Metivier ; they fall clue in one, 
iwo, and three months’ time. I took this hateful course, 
which I know will burden you heavily, because the only 
jliernative was suicide. I will explain the necessity I am in, 
.ind I will try besides to send the amounts as the bills fall due. 

‘ Burn this letter ; say nothini; to my mother or sister; 
for, I confess, I count upon you, upon the heroism known 
o) well to your despairing brother, 

* Lrtnr.N or: Kum.MPRf..’ 

Bv this time h'.ve had recovered fron'i her continement. 

‘ VoLir brother, poor fellow, is in desperate straits,’ David 
told her. ‘ 1 have sent him three bills for a thousand francs 
at one, two, and three months ; just make a note of them,’ 
and he went out into the liekls to escape his wife’s 
cjiiesi innings. 

But Hve had felt very uneasy already. It was six tiKMiths 
diice J.ucicn had written to them. She talked over tlte 
news with her mother till her forebodings grew so dark 
that she made up her mind to dissipate them. She would 
take a bold step in her despair. 

^'oun?» M. de Rastignac had come to spend a few days 
with his family. lie had spoken of Lucien in terms that 
''V.t Paris gossip circulating in .Angoulemc, till at last it 
reached the jcjurnalist’s mcjther ami sister, l^ve went tf) 
Mme. de Rastignac, asked the favemr of an interview with 
h.er son, spoke of all her fears, and beggeil him for the truth. 
In a mf)ment Fax* heard of her brother’s connection with 
tajralie the actress, of his duel with Michel (direstien, 
arising out of his own treacherous behavioi to Daniel 
d’Arthez ; she received, in shf)rt, a version »^f Lucien’s 
history cc^loured by the personal feeling of a clever and 
envious dandy. Rastignac expressed sincere admiration 
tor the abilities so terribly compromised, and a patriotic 
tear tor the future of a native genius ; his spite and jealousy 
masqueraded as pity and friendliness. He spoke of Lucien’s 
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blunders. It seemed that Lucien had forfeited the favour of 
some very great persons, and that a patent conferring on 
him the riglit to hear the name and arms of Ruhempre 
had actually been made out and subsequently torn up. 

‘ If your brother, madame, had been well advised, he 
woLiltl have been on the way to honours, and Mme. 
Bargeton’s husband by this time ; but what can you expect ? 
f{e deserted her and insulted her. She is now Mme. Li 
Comtesse Sixte du (lhatelet—to her own great regret, h r 
she loved Lucien.’ 

' Is it possible ! ’ exclaimed Mme. Sechard. 

' Your brother is like a young eagle, blinded by the liri-t 
rays of glory and luxury. When an eagle falls, who can 
tell how far he may sink before he drops to tlie bottom cf 
some precipice ? The fall of a great man is always in pro¬ 
portion to bis greatness.’ 

Kve came away with a great dread in her heart; the^i- 
last words pierced her like an arrow. She had been wounded 
to the cjuick. She said not a word to anybody, but again 
and again a tear rolled dowii her cheeks and fell upon the 
child at her breast. So hard is it to give up illusions sanc¬ 
tioned by family feeling, illusions that have grown with our 
growth, that I'A’e doubted Eugene de Rastignac. She would 
rather hear a true friend’s account of her brother. Lucien 
had given them d’Arthez’s address in the days when he was 
full of enthusiasm for the brotherhood ; she wrote a pathetic 
letter to d’Arthez, and received the following reply: - 

* Mai.).\mk, You ask me to tell you the truth about the 
life that your brother is leading in Paris ; you arc anxious 
for enlightenment as to his prospects ; and to encourage 
a frank answer on my part, you repeat certain things that 
M. lie Rastignac has told you, asking me if they arc true. 
With regard to the purely personal t|uestion, madame, 
M. de Rastignac’s conlidcnccs must be corrected in Lucien’s 
favour. Your brother wrote a criticism ot* my book, and 
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hrf)ught it to me in remorse, telling me that he could not 
bring himself to publish it, although disobedience to tlic 
<.rders of his party might endanger one who was very dear 
ro him. Alas ! madamc, a man of letters must needs 
Ioinj^rehend all passions, since it is his glory to express 
them. I understood that where a mistress and a friend arc 
involved, the friend is inevitably sacrillced. 1 smoothed 
y)iir brother’s way; I corrected his murderous article 
invself, and gave it my full approval. 

‘ ask whether Lucien has retained my friendship and 
esteem ; to this it is dillicult to make an answer. Yf)ur 
hroihcr is on a n^ad that leads to ruin. 7 \t this moment I 
still feel sorry for him ; before long I shall have forgotten 
him, of set purpose, not so much on account of what he 
has already done as of that which he inevitably will do. 
^’l)ur Lucien is not a poet, thcnigh he has the poetic tempera¬ 
ment ; he dreams, he does not think ; he spends himself 
in emotion, he does not create. He is, in fact -permit me 
ro say---a womanish creature that loves to shine, the French¬ 
man’s great failing. J.ucien will always sacrifice his best 
t riend for the pleasure of displaying his own wit. I Ic would 
not hesitate to sign a pact with the Devil to-morrow if so 
he might secure a few years of luxurious and glorious life. 
Nay, has he not done worse already ? He has bartered his 
tuture for the short-lived deligh.t of living openly with an 
iciress. S(3 far he has not seen the clangers c.)l his position ; 
the girl’s youth and beauty and dcvf»tion (for she worships 
him) have closed his eyes to the truth; he cannot see that 
n«> glory or success or fortune can induce the world to 
iccept the. position. Very well; as it is now, j-) it will h-e 
■vith each new temptation yorr brotlier will not Jo(jk 
'neyond the enjoyment of the moment. Do n(Jt he alarmed ; 
kucicn will never go so far as a crime, he has not the strength 
character ; but he wcmld accept the fruits of a crime, he 
Aould share the benefit but not the risk -a thing that seems 
•thhtirrcnt to the whole world, even to scoundrels. He 
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would despise himself, he would repent; but bring hiir. j 
once more to the test, and he would fail again ; for he ib i 
weak of will, he cannot resist the allurements of pleasure, 
nor forgo the least of his ambitions. He is indolent, lik^ 
all who would fain be poets ; he thinks it clever to juggle 
with the dillicuhics of life instead of facing and overcomini: 
them. 1 le will be brave at one time, cowardly at another, 
and deserves neither credit for his courage, nor blame for 
his cowarelice. lAicien is like a harp with strings that arc 
slackened or tightened liy the weather. He might write i 
great book in a glad or angry mood, and care nothing for 
the success that he had desired for so long. 

* When lirst he came to Paris he fell under the influence 
of an unprincipled young man, and was daxzlcd by hi' 
compani<^n’s adroitness and experience in the diHiculties ol 
a literary life. This juggler betwitched l.ucien cc^mpletely : 
he dragged him into a life which a man cannot lead anil 
respect himself, and, unluckily for lAicien, love shed it'^ 
magic over the path. Admiration given too readily is .1 
sign of want of judgment; a poet ought not to be paid in 
the same coin as a dancer on the tight-ropc. Wc all felt 
hurt when intrigue and literary rascality were preferred to 
the c(3urage and honour of those who counselled Lucien 
to face the battle rather than to filch success, to spring down 
into the arena rather than become a trumpet in the orchestra. 

^ Society, niadame, otldly enough, shows plentiful in¬ 
dulgence to yelling men of Lucien’s stamp ; they are popular, 
the world is fascinated by their external gifts ami good looks. 
Nothing is asked of them, all their sins arc h^rgiven ; they 
are treated like perfect natures ; others are blind to their 
defects ; they arc the world’s spoiled children. And, on 
the other hand, the world is stern beyond measure to strong 
and complete natures. Perhaps in this apparently flagrant 
injustice society acts sublimely, taking a harlequin at h\< 
just worth, asking nothing of him but amusement, ami 
promptly forgetting him ; and asking divinely great deeds 
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of those before whom she bends the knee. Everything is 
juilged by the laws of its own being. The eterniil diamond 
must be Jlawless ; the ephemeral creation of fashion may 
he flimsy, bizarre, inconsequent. So I^ucien may perhaps 
succeed to admiration in spite of his mistakes ; he has only 
to profit by some happy vein (>r to be among good com- 
pjnions ; but if an evil angel crosses his path, he will go 
to the very depths of hell. It is a brilliant assemblage of 
yood qualities embroidered upon too slight a tissue ; time 
wears the llowers away till nf)lhing but the web is left; and 
if that is poor stuif, you behold a rag at the last. So long 
.IS r.Licien is young, people will like him ; but where will he 
be .IS a man of thirty? That is the question which th()sc 
who love him sincerely are bound to ask themselves. If 1 
al'.^ne had come to think of Lucien in this way, 1 might 
perh.ips have spared you the pain which my plain speaking 
will give y(.ni ; but tf) evade the questions put by your 
inxiety, and to answer such a cry of anguish as your letter 
with commonplaces, seemed to me unworthy alike of you 
and of juyself, whom you esteem too highly; and besides, 
those of my friends who knew J.ucien arc unanimous in 
their judgment. So it appeared to me a duty to put the 
truth Ixdorc you, terrible though it may be. Anything may 
be expected of Lucien, anything good or evil. That is our 
(jj^inion, and this letter is summed up in that sentence. 
If the vicissitudes of his present way of life (a very wretched 
.ind slippery one) should bring the poet back to you, use 
all your influence to keep him among you ; for until his 
character has accjuircd stability, Paris will not be sate for 
him. lie used to speak of you, you and yf>ur husband, as 
his guardian angels ; he has forgotten you, no doubt; but 
he will remember you again when tossed by tempest, with 
no refuge left to him but his home. Keep your heart for 
him, madame ; he will need it. 

‘ Permit me, madame, to convey to you the expression 
<->f the sincere respect of a man to whom your rare t|ualitics 
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are known, a man who honc^urs your maternal fears so 
much, that he desires to style himself your devoted servant, 

* D’Artiie:^.’ 

Two da)s after the letter came Kve was obliged to find 
a wet-nurse ; her milk had dried up. She had made a gc^d 
of her brother ; now, in her eyes, he was depraved thr(Hii;h 
the exercise of his nciblest faculties ; he was wallowing in 
the mire. She, noble creature that she was, was incapable 
of swerving from honesty and scrupulous delicacy, from 
all the pious traditions of the hearth, which still burns so 
clearly and sheds its light abroad in cjuiet country homes. 
So David had been right in his forecasts ! I'he leaden hues 
of grief overspread Rve’s white brow. She tokl her 
husband her secret in one (jf those pellucid talks in which 
married lovers tell everything to each other. The tones of 
David’s voice bn^ught comfort. Though the tears stood 
in his eyes when he knew that grief had dried up his wife’s 
fair breast, and knew Eve’s despair that she could not fulfil 
her mother’s duties, he held out reassuring hopes. 

* ^'our brother’s imagination has led him astray, you see, 
child. It is but natural that a poet should wish for blue 
and purple robes and hurry as eagerly after festivals as he 
does. Tt is a bird that loves glitter and luxury with such 
simple sincerity, that God forgives him for it if man con¬ 
demns him.’ 

‘ But he is draining away our lives ! ’ exclaimed poor Kve. 
‘ lie is draining away our lives just now, but only a few 
months ago he saveti us by sending the lirstfruits of his 
earnings,’ said the good David. lie had the sense to see 
that his wife, in her despair, was going beyond the limit, 
and that her love for T.ucien would very soon come back. 
‘ Fifty years ago, or thereabouts, Mercier said in his I'Meiin 
de PcT/s that a man cannot live by literature, poetry, letters, 
or science, by the creatures of his brain, in short; and 
Lucien, poet that he is, would not believe the experience 
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nt* live centuries. The harvests that are watered with ink 
are reaped only ten or twelve years after the sowing, if indeed 
there is any harvest after all. Lucicn has mistaken the 
irreen wheat for the sheaves. 1 le will have learned some¬ 
thing of life at any rate. He was the dupe of a woman 
at the outset; he was sure to be duped afterwards by the 
world and false friends. I le has bought his experience dear, 
that is all. Our ancestors used to say, * Tf the son of the 
house brings back his two cars and his honour safe, all is 
well —‘ 

‘ Honour! ’ poor Kve broke in. ‘ Oh, but Lucicn has 
fallen in so many ways 1 Writing against his conscience ! 
Attacking his best friend! Living upon an actress ! 
Showing himself in public with her ! Bringing us to lie 
on straw-’ 

‘ Oh, that is nothing — I ’ cried David, and suddenly 
stopped short. The secret of J.ucicn’s forgery had nearly 
escaped him, and, unluckily, his start left on F.ve a vaguely 
uneasy impression. 

‘ What do you mean by “ nothing ” ? ’ she answered. 

And where arc we to find the money to meet bills for three 
thousand francs ? ’ 

‘ We shall be obliged to renew the lease with C'erizct, 
to begin with,’ said David. ‘ The (]ointets have been 
a]lc)wing him fifteen per cent, on the work done for them, 
anti in that way alone he has made six hundred francs, 
besides contriving to make five hundred francs by job 
printing.’ 

‘ It the (k:)intets knt^w that, perhaps they will not renew 
the lease,’ said Eve. ‘ They will be afraid of him, for 
Lerizet is a dangerous man.’ 

" Eh ! what is that to me ! ’ cried David, ‘ we shall be 
rich in a very little while. W hen Lucicn is rich, tlcar angel, 
he will have nothing but good qualities.’ 

^ Oh I David, my dear, my dear ; what is this that you 
have said unthinkingly r* Then Lucicn fallen into the 
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clutches of poverty would nf)t have the force of character 
to resist evil ? So you think just as M. d’vVrthez thinks! 
No one is great unless he has strength of character, and 
Lucien is weak. An angel who must not be tempted - 
what is the use f)f that ? ’ 

‘ What but a nature that is noble only in its own region, 
its own sphere, its own heaven ? T will spare Lucien the 
struggle ; he is not meant for it. Look here ! I am so 
near the end now that I can talk to you about the means.’ 

lie drew several sheets of white paper from his pocket, 
brandished them in triumph, and laid them on his wife's 
lap. 

* A ream of this paper, royal size, would cost five francs 
at the most,’ he added, while Eve handleil the specimens 
with almost childish surprise. 

' Why, how did you make these samples ? ’ she asked. 

' With an old kitchen sieve of Marion’s.’ 

' And arc 3'ou not satis heel yet ? ’ asked Eve. 

' The problem does not lie in the manufacturing process ; 
it is a (.juestion of the first cost of the pulp. Alas, child, 
I am only a late comer in a ditlicult path. As long ago as 
1794 \[me. Masson tried to use printed paper a second time ; 
she SLicceetled, but what a price it cost! I'he Marquis ol 
Salisbury tried to use straw as a material in 1800, and the 
same idea occurred to Seguin in France in i8ot. Those 
sheets in yc^ur hand arc made from the common rush, 
tirmnln pbraii/z/iles^ but [ shall try nettles and thistles ; lor 
if the raw material is to continue to be cheap, one must look 
for S(MiK’thing that will grow in marshes and waste lands 
where nothing else can be grown. The whole secret lies 
in the preparaiion of the stems. At present my method is 
not quite simple enough. Still, in spite of this dilficulty, 1 
feel sure that I can give the French paper-trade the privilege 
of our literature ; papermaking will be for France what 
coal and iron and coarse pottery are for England a mono¬ 
poly. I mean to be the Jacquard of the paper trade.’ 
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Fvc rose to licr feet. David’s simple-mindedness had 
H)uscd her to enthusiasm, to admiration ; she held out her 
.jrms to him and held him tightly to her, while she laid her 
head upon his shoulder. 

‘ give me my reward as if 1 had succeeded already,’ 
lie said. 

For all answer Fve held up her sweet face, wet w ith tears, 
to his, and for a moment she could not speak. 

* The kiss w^as not for the man of genius,’ she said, ‘ hut 
for my comforter. Mere is a rising glo’y for the glory 
that has set; and, in the midst of my grief for the brother 
that has fallen so lowg my husband’s greatness is revealed 
to me. ’S'es, you will be »‘reat, i»reat like the (jiaindorges, 
the Rouvets, the Van Robais, and the Persian who dis¬ 
covered madder, like ail the men you have told me abf)ut; 
ireat men w’hom nobody rementbers, because their gotul 
deeds were f)bscure industrial triumphs.’ 

' \\ hat arc they doing now ? ’ 

It wais Boniface (auntet wdio spoke. He was w’alking 
up and denvn outside in the Place i!u Miirier with (xn/ct, 
watching the silhouettes of the husband and wdfe on the 
blinds, lie always came at midnight for a chat with 
( eri/et, for the latter played the spy upon his former master’s 
every movement. 

1 le is showing her the paper he made this morning, no 
doubt,’ said (’erizef. 

‘What is it made of.^’ asked the paper manufacturer. 

Impossible to guess,’ answxred C.'erixct; ' 1 made a hole 
in the rorjf ami scrambled up and w-atched t’^e boss ; he 
w as boiling pulp in a copper pan all last niglit. 1’hcre w’as 
a heap of stuff in a corner, but 1 could make nothing of it ; 
it looked like a heap of tow as near as I could make out.’ 

‘ Go no farther,’ said Boniface (’ointet in unctuous tones ; 
‘ it w^ould not be right. Mmc. Scchard will offer to renew 
your lease ; tell her that you are thinking of setting up for 
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yourself. Ofier her half the value of the plant and license, 
and, if she accepts the offer, come to me. In any case spin 
the matter out. ... I lave they no money ? ’ 

‘ Not a S(^u,’ said Ccrisjct. 

‘ N(^t a sou/ repeated tall Cointet. ‘ I have them now,' 
said he to himself. 

Melivier, paper manufacturers’ wholesale agent, and 
C’ointct Freres, printers and paper manufacturers, were also 
bankers in all but name. This underground banking system 
defies all the ingenuity of the Inland Revenue Department. 
Hvery banker is required to take out a license which, in 
Paris, costs five hundred francs ; but no method of con¬ 
trolling commerce hitherto devised can detect delinquents, 
or compel them to pay their due to the Cjovcrnment. And 
though Metivier and the Cointets were ‘ outside brokers,’ 
in the language (')f the Stock Hxchange, none the less among 
them they could set some humlreds of thousands of francs 
moving every three months in the markets of Paris, Bor¬ 
deaux, and Angouleme. Now it so fell out that that very 
evening Cointet Freres in the course of business had received 
laicien’s hu-ged bills. Upon this debt tall Cointet forth¬ 
with erccteil a formidable engine, pointed, as will presently 
be seen, at the poor, patient inventor. 

By seven o’clock next morning Boniface Cointet was 
taking a walk by the millstrcam that turned the wheels oi 
his big factory ; the sound of the water covered his voice, 
for he was talking with a companion, a young man of 
nine-and-twenty, who had been appointed attorney to the 
Court of First Instance in Angouleme some six weeks bcff)re. 
The young man’s name was Pierre Pctit-Cdaud. 

‘ ^'ou arc a schoolfellow of David Sechard’s, arc you 
not ? ’ asked tall (Cointet by way of introduction to the young 
att(^rney. Petit-Claud had lost no time in answering to the 
wealthy manufacturer’s summons. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Petit-Claud, keeping step with tall Cointet. 

‘ Have you renewed the acquaintance ? ’ 
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‘ VC'e have met once or twice at most since he came back. 
It could hardly have been otherwise. In Paris I was buried 
iiway in the office or at the courts on weekdays, and on 
Sundays and holidays I was hard at work studying, for I 
had only myself to look to.’ 

Tall Cointet nodded approvingly. 

‘ When we met again, David and I, he askctl me what 1 
li.ul been doing with myself. 1 told him that after I had 
finished my time at Poitiers I had risen to be Maitre Olivet’s 
head clerk, and that some lime or other T hoped to make a 
hid (oil his berth. I know a good deal more of lAicien 
(Iiardon (dc Rubempre, as he calls himself now), Mmc. de 
Bargeton’s lover, our great poet, David Sechard’s brotlicr- 
in-law in fact.’ 

‘ Then you can go and tell David of your appointment, 
and offer him your services,’ said tall Cointet. 

‘ That can’t be done,’ said the young attorney. 

‘ I le has never had a lawsuit, and he has no attorney, 
so it can be done,’ said Cointet, scanning the other narrowly 
from behind his coloured spectacles. 

A certain amount of gall mingled with the blood in Pierre 
Pctit-(daud’s veins ; his father was a tailor in L’lloumeau, 
ami his schoolfellows hati k)oked down upon him. 1 lis 
complexion was of that muddy and unwholesome kind 
which tells a tale of bad health, late hours, and penury, arul 
almost always of a had tlisposition. I’he best description 
of him may be given in two simple words—he was sharp 
and snappish. I lis cracked voice suited his sour face, 
meagre lo(jk, and magpie’s eyes of no particular colour. A 
magjiie's eye, according to Napoleon, is a sure sign of 
(lislionesty. ‘ Look at So-and-so,’ he said to Las (.ascs at 
Saint Helena, alluding U) a confidential servant whom he 
hatl been obliged to dismiss for malversation. ‘ I do not 
know how 1 could have been ilcceivcd in him tor so long ; 
he has a magpie’s eye.’ 'Jail (kjintet, surveying the weedy 
little lawyer, noted his face pitted with smallpox, the thin 
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hair, and the forehead, already bald, receding towards a halct 
cranium; saw, too, the confession of weakness in his 
attitude with the hand on the hip. ‘ Here is my man,* said 
he to himself. 

As a matter of fact, Petit-Claud, who had drunk scorn 
like water, was eaten up with a strong desire to succeed in 
life ; he had no money, hut nevertheless he had had the 
audacity to Imyhis employer’s connection for thirty thousand 
francs, reckoning upon a rich marriage to clear off the debt, 
and looking to his employer, after the usual custom, to 
find him a wife, for an attorney always has an interest in 
getting his successor married, because he is paid off the 
sooner. But if Petit-Claud counted upon his cmi’jloyer, he 
counted yet more upon himself. He had more than average 
ability, and that of a kind not often found in the provinces ; 
but rancour was the mainspring of his power. A mighty 
hatred makes a mighty effort. 

There is a great difference between a country attorney 
and an attorney in Paris ; tall Ck^intet was too clever not 
to know this, ami not to turn the meaner passions that 
move a pettifogging lawyer to good account. An eminent 
attorney in Paris, and there are many who may be so 
qualified, is bound to possess to some extent the diplomat’s 
qualities ; he lias so much business to transact, business in 
which large interests arc involveil; cjuestions of such wide 
interest are submitted to him that he looks upon procedure 
not as machinery for bringing money into his pocket, but 
as a wcap(.)n of attack or defence. A country attorney, on the 
other hand, cultivates the science of costs, hrontilk^ as they 
call it in Paris, a host of small items that swell lawyer’s bills 
and require stamped paper. These less weighty matters of 
the law completely fill the country attorney’s mind ; he has 
a bill of costs always before his eyes, whereas his brother 
of Paris thinks of nothing but liis fees. The fee is the 
honorarium paid by a client over and above the bill of 
costs, for the more or less skilful conduct of his case. One- 
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half of the bill of costs goes to the Treasury, whereas the 
entire fee belongs to the attorney. True that the fees 
received are seldom as large as the fees demanded and 
deserved by a clever lawyer. Wherefore, in Paris, attorneys, 
doctors, and barristers, like courtesans with a chance-come 
lover, take very considerable precautions against the 
gratitude of clients. The client before and after the lawsuit 
would furnish a subject worthy of Alcissonier ; there would 
be brisk bidding among attorneys for the possession of two 
such admirable bits of genre. 

There is yet another dilference between the Parisian and 
the country attorney. An attorney in Paris very seldom 
appears in court, though he is sometimes called upon to 
act as arbitrator. Barristers, at the present day, swarm in 
I he provinces ; but in 1822 the country attorney very often 
united the functions of solicitor and counsel. As a result 
of this (hmble life, the attorney acquired tlie peculiar 
intellectual defects of the barrister, while retaining the heavy 
responsibilities of the attorney, lie grew talkative and 
fluent, and lost his lucidity of judgment, the first necessity 
for the conduct of alTairs. If a man of more than ordinary 
ability tries to do the work of two men, he is apt to find that 
both men are mediocrities. The Paris attorney never speiuis 
himself in forensic eloquence ; and as he seldom attempts to 
argue for and against, he has some hope (;f preserving his 
mental rectitude. It is true that he brings the battering-ram 
of the law to work, and looks for his weaj^ons in the armoury 
of judicial contradictions, but he keeps his c^wn convictions 
as to the case, while doing his best to gain the day. In a 
word, a man loses his head not so much by ‘ ■'inking as by 
uttering his thoughts. The spoken word convinces the 
utterer ; but a man can act against bis own judgment with¬ 
out warping it, and contrive to win in a bad cause without 
maintaining that it is a good one, as the barrister does. 
Perhaps for this very reason a former attorney is the more 
likely of the two to make a good judge. 
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A country attorney, as we have seen, has plenty of excuses 
for his mediocrity ; he takes up the cause of petty passions, 
he undertakes pctlifoggin.c^ business, he lives by charging 
expenses, he strains the (Adc of procedure and pleads in 
C(jurt. In a word, his weak points are legion; and if by 
chance you come across a remarkable man practising as a 
country attorney, he is indeed above the average level. 

‘ I thought, sir, that you sent for me about your own 
affairs,’ said Pctit-Claud, and a glance that put an edge 
on his words fell upon tall Cointet’s impenetrable blue 
spectacles. 

‘ bet us have no beating about the bush,’ returned 
Boniface Cointet. ‘ Listen to me.’ 

After that beginning, big with mysterious import, Cointet 
sat himself down upon a bench and beckoned Petit-Claud 
to do likewise. 

‘ When M. du Ilautoy came to Angouleme in 1804 on 
his way to his consulship at Valence, he made the acquain¬ 
tance of Mme. de Scnonches, then Mile. Zephirine, and had 
a daughter by her,’ added Cointet in the attorney’s ear. 
‘ Yes,’ he continued, as Petit-(daud gave a start; ‘ yes, and 
Mile. Zepbirine’s marriage with M. de Senonches soon 
followed the birth of the child. The girl was brought up 
in my mother’s house in the country; she is the Mile. 
Frati^oise tie la llaye in whom Mme. tie Scnonches takes 
an interest; she is her “ godmother,” after the usual 
fashic^rs. Now, my mother used to farm land belonging 
to old Mme. de Cardanct, Mile. Zephirine’s grandmother; 
and as she knew the secret of the sole heiress of the (^ardancts 
and the Scnonches of the older branch, they made me 
trustee for the little sum which M. Francis du JIautoy 
meant for the girl’s fortune. I made my own fortune with 
those ten thtnisand francs, which amount to thirty thousand 
at the present day. Mme. de Senonches is sure to give the 
wedding clothes, and some plate and furniture to her god¬ 
daughter. Now, I can put you in the way of marrying the 
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^irl, my lad/ said Cointct, slapping Pctit-Claud on the knee ; 
‘ and when you marry Frangoise dc la flaye, you will have 
a large number of the aristocracy of Angc^uleme as your 
clients. This understanding between us, under the rose, 
will open up magnificent prospects for you. Your position 
will be as much as any one could want; while they, as I 
know, ask for nothing better.’ 

‘ What is to be done ? ’ Petit-Claud asked eagerly. ‘ You 
have an attorney. Mail re Cachan-’ 

‘ And, moreover, 1 shall not leave Oachan for you at 
once ; I shall only be your client later on,’ said Cointet 
significantly. ‘ W'hat is to be done, do you ask, my triend ? 
Why, David Sechard’s business. The poor devil has three 
thousand francs’ worth of bills to meet; he will not meet 
them ; you will stave off legal proceedings in such a way as 
to increase the expenses enormously. Don’t restrain your¬ 
self ; go on, pile on items. Doublon, my process-server, 
will act under C'achan’s directions, and he will lay on like 
a blacksmith. A word to the wise is sullicicnt. Now, 
young man ?— 

An eloquent pause followed, and the two men looked 
at each other. 

‘ W'c have never seen each other,’ Cointet resumed ; 
' I have not said a syllable to you ; y(ju know nc^thing about 
M. du Ilautoy, or Mme. dc Senonches, or Mile, de la I layc ; 
only, when the time comes, two months hence, you will 
prop(3se to the young lady. If we should want to sec each 
other, you will come here after dark. Let us have nothing 
in writing.’ 

‘Then you mean to ruin Sechard ? ’ aske Petit-Claud. 

' Not exactly ; but he must be in gaol for some time-’ 

‘ And what is the object ? ’ 

‘ Do you think that I am fool enough to tell you that ? 
If you have wit enough to find out, you will have sense 
enough to hold your tongue.’ 

‘ Old Scchard has plenty of money,’ said Petit -Claud. Me 
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was beginning already to enter into Boniface Cointet’s 
notions, and foresaw a possible cause of failure. 

‘ So long as the father is alive, he will not give his son a 
farthing ; and the old printer has no mind as yet to send 
in an order for his funeral cards.’ 

‘ Agreed ! ’ said Pctit-Claud, promptly making up his 
mind. ‘ I won’t ask you for guarantees ; T am an attorney. 
If anyone plays me a trick, there will be an account to settle 
between us.’ 

‘ The rogue will go far,’ thought ("ointet, as he bade 
Petit-Claud good morning. 

The day after this conference was the 30th of April, 
and the (lointets presented the first of the three bills forged 
by Lucicn. Unluckily, the bill was brought to poor Mine. 
Scchard ; and she, seeing at once that the signature was 
not in her husband’s handwriting, sent for David and askctl 
him point-blank— 

‘ You did not put your name to this bill, did you ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said he ; ‘ your brother was so pressed for lime 
that he signed for me.’ 

F.ve returned the bill to the bank messenger sent by the 
(^ointets. 

‘ We cannot meet it,’ she said ; then, feeling that her 
strength was failing, she went up to her room. Daviil 
foil<3wed her. 

‘ Go quickly to the ('.ointets,dcar,’ Kve said faintly ; ‘ they 
will have some consideration for you ; beg them to wait; 
and call their attention besides to the fact that when Cerizet’s 
lease is renewed, they will owe you a thf)usand francs.’ 

David went to his enemies forthwith. Now any foreman 
may become a master printer, but there are not always 
the makings of a good man of business in a skilled typo¬ 
grapher. David knew very little of business; when, 
therefore, with a heavily beating heart and a sensation of 
choking, David had put his excuses badly enough and 
formulated his request to tall Cointet, the answer—‘ This 
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i«; nothing to do with us ; the bill has been passed on to us 
hv Metivier ; iMetivicr will pay us. Apply to M. Metivier ’ 
- Lut him short at once. 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried live, when she heard the result, ‘ as soon 
as tlie bill is returned to M. Metivier, we may be yasy.’ 

At two o’clock the next day Victor-Ange-flermenegilde 
Donblon, baililF, made protest for ncui payment at two 
o'clock, a time when the Place du ^^urier is full of people ; 
so that though Doublon was careful stand and chat at 
the back door with Marion and tColb, the news of the 
protest was known all over the business wcjrld of Angouleme 
that evening. Tall Oiintct had enjoined upon Maitrc 
l^oublon to show the Sechards the greatest consideration ; 
hut when all was said and dt^nc, could the bailitf’s hypo¬ 
critical regard for appearances save Eve and David from the 
disgrace of a suspension of payment ? Let each judge lor 
himself, A fairly long digression in this kind will seem all 
too short; and ninety out of every hundred readers will 
seixe with avidity upon details that possess all tlie piquancy 
of novelty, thus establishing yet once again the truth ol the 
well-known axiom that there is nothing so little known as 
that which everybody is supposed to know - the J.aw ot the 
Land to wit. 

And of a truth, for the immense majf)rity of Frenchmen, 
a minute description of one part (^f the machinery ot banking 
will be as interesting as any chapter on foreign travel. 
When a tradesman living in one town gives a bill to 
another tradesman elsewhere (as David was supposed to 
have done for Lucien’s benefit), the transaction ceases to 
be a simple promissory note, given in the w. ■ ol business 
by one tradesman to another in the same place, and becomes 
a kind of bill of exchange. When, theretore, Metivier 
accepted Lucien’s three bibs, he was ribliged to send them 
lor collcctifin to his correspondents in Angouleme— to 
C>>intct Freres, that is to say. Hence a certain initial loss 
lor Lucien in exchange f>n Angouleme, taking the practical 
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shape of an abatement of so much per cent, over and above 
the discount. Tn this way Sechard’s bills had passed into 
circulation in the bank. You would not believe how 
greatly the quality of banker united with the august title 
of creditor changes a debtor’s position. For instance, when 
a bill has been passed through the bank (please note that 
expression), and transferred from the money market in 
Paris to that of Angouleme, if that bill is protested, then the 
bankers in Angouleme must draw up a detailed account of 
the expenses of protest and return ; it is a duty which they 
owe t(^ themselves. Joking apart, no account of the most 
romantic adventure could be more wildly improbable than 
this (^f the journey made by a bill. Such arc the ingenious 
pleasantries after Mascarille’s manner authorised by a certain 
article in the commercial code, and the interpretation thereof 
will make apparent what manifold atrocities lurk beneath the 
formidaldc word ‘ legal.’ 

Malt re Doublon registered the protest and went himself 
with it to MM. (]ointet Freres. The firm had a standing 
acc<^unt with their baililF; he gave them six months’ credit; 
and the lynxes of Angouleme in practice took a twelvemonth, 
though tall (.'ointet wouKl say month by month to the lynxes’ 
jackal, ‘ 1^0 you want any money, Doublon ? ’ Nor was 
this all. Doublon gave the intluential house a rebate upon 
every transaction. It was the merest trifle ; one franc fifty 
centimes on a protest, for instance. 

Tall (.ointet quietly sat himself down at his desk and took 
out a small sheet of paper with a thirty-five centime stamp 
upon it, chatting as he did so with Doublon as to the 
standing (’)f some of the local tradesmen. 

‘ Well, are you satisfied with young Clanncrac ? ’ 

‘lie is not doing badly. Lord, a carrier drives a trade 

‘ Drives a trade, yes ; but, as a matter of fact, his expenses 
are a heavy pull on him ; his wife spends a good deal, so 
they tell me-’ 
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‘ Of })is money ? ’ asked Doublon, with a knowing look. 

"I'he Ivnx jncanwhile had finished ruling his sheet of paper, 
and jiow procceeled to trace the ominous words at the head 
of the following account in hold characters :- 

AccoLiNT (^1' Kxpkksi:s op Pkoii.m' ano Ri;turn. 

Vn one hill for one thousand francs, hearing date of Vi brnary 
![e hn/b^ ei\itl.}/een hmdred and hventy-hro, drawn hy Sechard 
junior of .‘{ngo/dewe^ to order of Lucien (.’hardon, otherwise 
lie Kubempre, endorsed to order of Meiivicr and finally to 
'■nr order^ matured the thirtieth day of . {j^ril last^ /protested hy 
I)()ubh:)n, [iroeess-serret\ on the first of Way eijfjteen hundred and 


£ '.'/]•-two. 


c. 

Principal, .... 

1000 

■ - 

iixptnses of Protest, 

12 

35 

lUnL charges, one-half per cent,, . 

5 


Probe rage, one-ejuarter per cent,, . 

2^ 

50 

Stamp on re draft and present account. 

1 

35 

Interest and postage, 

hxchange at the rate of one and a efuarttv 

5 

1024 

20 

per cent, on 1024 fr, 20 c. 



7 otal 

1057 

4 ^ 


One thousand and thirty seven francs forty five centi?nes^ for 
nhiih we repay ourselves hy our draft at sight upon W. Metivier, 
Kne Serpente, Paris, payable to order of W. (hannerac of 
O'f loumeau. 

(a^iNTi- r FiiiiREs. 

ANGOi:rj'.Mh, Alay z, 1822. 

At the foot of this little memorandum, drafted with the 
ease that comes of long practice (for the writer chatted with 
Doublon as he wrote), tall Cointet added the subjoined 
form of declaration :— 
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‘ We, the iinclersii^ned, Postcl of I/Houmcau, pharma¬ 
ceutical chemist, and (janncrac, forwardinp; agent, merchant 
of this town, hereby certify that the present rate of exchange 
on Paris is one and a cjuarter per cent. 

‘ Angoi'i.j*mi , Mfjv 3, 1S22.* 

‘ Here, Doulilon, be so gr)od as to step round and a^l; 
Postel and Clannerac to put their names to this declaration, 
anti bring it back with you to-mt)rrow morning.' 

Anti Doublon, tjuite accustomed as he was to then 
instruments of torture, forthwith went, as if it were the 
sinijilest thing in tlie wtu-ltl. Rvitlently the protest miglii 
Itave been sent in an envelope, as in Paris, and even so all 
Angouleme woultl have been sure to hear of the poor 
Sechards' unlucky predicament, flow they all blametl hi'; 
want ot business eneri’y ! I lis excessive fontlncss for hi 
wife hatl been the ruin of him, according to some ; othei 
maintained that it was his affection for his brother-in-law; 
anti what shocking conclusions ditl they not draw from tht "f 
premisses ! A man ought never to embrace the interests <i' 
his kith and kin. Oltl Sechard’s hartl-hearted conduct w.^- 
approved, anti petrple atlmired him for his treatment of hi" 
son. 

And now, all of you who ft)r anv reast)n whatstK-ver 
should tt)rget to ‘ honour your engagements,' lot>k well inm 
the methtnls of the banking business, by which t>ne thousaml 
francs may be matle to pay interest at the rate t)f tweni\- 
cight francs in ten minutes, without breaking the law I'l 
the lantl. 

The tht>usand francs, the tme incontestable item in the 
account, comes first. 

I’hc sect:)nd item is shared between the bailiff and the 
Inland Revenue Department. The six francs due to the 
State for providing a piece of stamped paper, and putting 
the debtor’s mortification on record, will probably ensure 
a long life to this abuse ; and as you already know, one 
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hunc fitly centimes from this item found its wiiy into tlic 
hunker’s pockets in the shape of Doublon’s rebate. 

‘ Bank charges one-half per cent,’ runs the third item, 
which appears upon the ingenious plea that it a l:)ankcr 
Ivjs not received payment, he has for all practical purpcises 
iliscounted a bill. And although it is absolutely the 
(opposite, if you fail to receive a thousand francs, it is much 
the same thing as if you had paid them away. Everybody 
\vh(3 has discounted a bill knows that he has to pay more 
than the six per cent, fixed by the law ; for a small per¬ 
centage appears under the humble title of ‘ charges,’ re]’>re- 
senting a premium on the financial genius and skill with which 
the capitalist puts his money out to interest. Tlie more 
money he makes out of you, the more he asks. W Iteretore 
n would undoubtedly be cheaper to discount a bill with a 
fool, if fools there be in the protessir)n ot bill-discounting. 

'The law requires the banker to obtain a stockbroker’s 
certificate of the rate of exchange. When a place is so 
unlucky as to boast no stock exchange, two merchants act 
instead. This is the significance of the item ‘ brokerage ’; 
it is a fixed charge of a quarter per cent, on the amount of 
the protested bill. It is the custom to consider the amr)unt 
as paid to the merchants who act for tlic stockbroker, hut 
tlie banker quietly puts the money into his cash-box. So 
much for the thinl item in this delightful account. 

'l lic fourth includes the cost of tlic piece (jt stamped paper 
on wliich the account itself appears, as well as the cost ot 
the stamp tor the /’<?-draft, as it is ingenuously named, vi/. 
the new draft drawn hv the banker upon his rollcai'ue to 
reimburse himself. 

The fifth is a charge for pcostage and the legal interest 
due upon the amount for the time that it may happen to 
be absent from the banker’s strong box. 

The final item, the exchange, the very object for which the 
bank exists, is the cost of transmissuon fnom one place to 
aiuother. 
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Now sift this account thoroughly, and what do you find ? 
The method of calculation resembles Polichinelle’s arith¬ 
metic in Lablache’s Neapolitan song, ‘ fifteen and five make 
twenty-two.’ The signatures of Messieurs Postel and 
Ganncrac were obviously given to oblige in the wav <f 
business ; the Cointets would act at need for Gannerac a*; 
Gannerac acted for the Cointets. It was a practical applica¬ 
tion of the well-known proverb, ‘ Reach me the rhubarb 
and I will pass you the senna.’ Cointet Freres, moreover, 
had a standing account with Metivier ; there was no need 
of a redraft, and no redraft was made. A returned hill 
between the two firms simply meant a debit or credit entry 
and another line in a ledger. 

This fantastic account, therefore, is really reduced m 
the one thousand francs due, with an additional thirteen 
francs for expenses of protest, and half per cent, for ;i 
month’s delay, sav one thousand and eighteen francs in 
all. 

Suppose that in a large banking-house a bill for a thousand 
francs is protested on an average daily, then the banker 
receives twenty-eight francs a day by the grace of God and 
the constitution (;f the banking system, a formidable royalty 
due to the Jewish intellect of the Aliddlc Ages, which still 
controls monarchs and peoples to-day. In other words, a 
thousand francs would bring such a house twenty-eight 
francs per day, or ten thousand two hundred and twenty 
francs per annum. Triple the average of protests, and con¬ 
sequently of expenses, and you will derive an income ot 
thirty thousand francs per annum, interest upon purely 
fictitious capital. For which reason nothing is more 
lovingly cultivated than these little ‘ accounts of expenses.’ 

If David Sechard had come to pay his bill on the third of 
May, that is, the day after it was protested, MM. Cointet 
Freres would have met him at once with ‘ W’e have returned 
your bill to M. Metivier,’ although as a matter of fiict the 
document would have still been lying upon the desk. A 
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banker has a right to make ouL the account of expenses on 
the evening of the day when the bill is protested, and he uses 
the right to ‘ sweat the silver crowns,’ in the country 
banker’s phrase. 

The Kellers, with correspondents all over the world, 
nnkc twenty thousand francs per annum by postage charges 
ai-'-ne ; accounts of expenses of protest pay for Mme. la 
Ivironne de Nucingen’s dresses, opera box, and carriage, 
'fhe charge for postage is a more shocking swindle, because 
a house will settle ten matters of business in as many lines 
«)f a single letter. And of this tithe wrung from misfortune, 
live C'lovernmcnt, strange to say, takes its share, and the 
national revenue is swelled by a tax on commercial failure. 
\nJ the Bank ? from the august height of the counting- 
house she flings an observation full of common sense at 
th.c debtor. ‘ How is it,’ asks she, * that you cannot meet 
vour bill ? ’ and, unluckily, there is no reply to the question. 
\\ hcref(.)re the ^ account of expenses ' is an account 
bristling with dreadful fictions, fit to cause any debtor, who 
Ivjnceforth shall reflect upon this instructive page, a salutary 
^huddcr. 

( 3 n the 4th of May, Metivier received the account from 
tAintet Freres, with instructions to proceed against M. 
laicien (diardon, otherwise de Rubempre, with the utmost 
rigour of the law. 

lAe also wrote to M. Metivier, and a few days later 
;LCeivcd an answer which reassured her completely: — 

To M. Sh'b.jrd Jm/or^ Pr/N/t r, . hv^oulcmt-. 

* I have duly received your esteemed favour of the 5th 
i'T>tant. Fr('>m your explanation regarding tlie bill due on 
\pril 30th, I understand that you have obliged your 
brother-in-law, M. de Rubempre, who is spending so much 
that it will be doing vou a service to summons him. His 
piV'^ent position is such that he is not likely to delay payment 
lor long. If vour brother-in-law should refuse payment, 
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I shall rely upon the credit of your old-established hou^e. 
I remain, as always, your obedient servant, 

‘ Metivier.' 

' Well,’ said Eve, commenting upon the letter to Dav:.:, 
* Lucicn will know when they summons him that we coiil^ 
not pay.’ 

What a change wrought in Eve those few words mean:! 
The love that grew deeper as she came to know her hi:- 
band’s character better and better, was taking the place ::: 
her heart of love for her brother. But to how many illusior^ 
had she not bade farcw’cll ? 

And now let us trace out the whf>lc history of the 1 ; . 
and the account of expenses at Paris. The law enacts iKr. 
the third party into whose hands the bill passes is at liherr. 
to proceed for the whole amount against that one of i';.^ 
various indorsers who appears to him to be the most likcl’. 
to make ju'ompt payment. M. Metivier, using this di'- 
cretion, served a summons upon Lucien. The successive 
stages of the proceedings, all of them perfectly futile, were 
f()ll(»ws. Metivier, with the ('ointets behiml him, knew ih.i: 
laicien was not in a position to pay, but insolvency //; f:.\ 
is not insolvency />; /tni' until it has been formally proved. 

I'ormal proof of Lucien’s inability to pay was obtains; 
in the folNnving manner. 

On the sth of May, Metivier’s process-server gave LuciLr. 
notice of the protest and an account of the expenses therec i. 
aiul summoned him to appear before the Tribunal <■: 
(Commerce of Paris, to hear a vast number of thing<: 
among others, that he was liable to imprisonment as tlx 
drawer. By the time that Lucien, hartl pressetl and hunter: 
down on all sides, hatl read this jargon, he received notice 
of judgment against him by default. 

('oralie, his mistress, ignorant of the whole matter, 
imagdnctl that Lucien had obliged his brother-in-law; she 
handed him all the documents together—too late. Ar. 
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Acucss sees so much of bailiff;, duns, and writs upon the 
that she looks on all stamped paper as a farce. 
Tears filled Lucien’s eyes ; he was unhappy on Sechard’s 
.K'C'Junt, he was ashamed of the h^rgery, he wished to pay, 
’:.c desired to gain time. Xaturally he tO('>k counsel of his 
:-’.ends. But by the time Lousteau, BK^ndet, Bixiou, and 
N.ithan had told the poet to snap his htigers at a court 
.^lablishcd only for tradesmen, Lucien was already in the 
.lurches of the law. Me beheld iipcMi his doc^r the little 
-.dlow placard which takes the colour out of the door- 
’ .Ui'iings, and exercises a most astringent influence upon 
I ;Lv^ir : striking terror into the heart of the smallest trades- 
in, and free 7 dng the blood in the veins of a poet susceptible 
; 'v>ugh to care about the bits of wood, silken rags, pieces of 
. .)• Hired wool, and multifarious gimcrack> entitled furniture. 

When the broker’s men came for (loralie’s furniture, the 
.luthor of the Murgneri/es fled to a friend of Bixiou’s, one 
I)e''r<.)ches, a barrister, who burst out laughing at the sight 
•f l.ucien in such a state about nothing at all. 

* dlvat is nothing, my dear fellow. Do you want to gain 

• 1 

Mnc r 

‘ 'i'es, all I can.’ 

* \'eiy well, apply for stay of execution, (h) arul look 
Masson ; he is a solicitor in the (lommercial (lourt, and 

.. oiend ot mine. Take your documents t«) him. lie will 
■■ :ke a second application for you, aiul give* notice of 
'jection to the jurisdiction of the court, 'rhere is not tlie 
i"! ditliculty; you are a journalist, your name is wellenougdi 
- 'ou n. If thev summons vou before a civil court, come to 
.ibout it, that will be my affair ; 1 engage to send anybody 
■ f'.o j^Ters to annov the fair Cairalie about iiis business.’ 

On the 28t]t of Mav, Lucien's case came on in the civil 
. 'Lirt, ami judgment was given before Desnicb.es expectcil 
Lucien’s creditor was pushing the proceedings against 
n:m as hartl as he could. A ^econd execution was put in, 
^uid again f!(.)ralic’s pilasters were gilded with placarils. 
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Desroches felt rather foolish ; a colleague had ‘ caught him 
napping/ to use his own expression. He demurred, not 
without reason, that the furniture belonged to Mile. Coralie, 
with whom Lucien was living, and demanded an order for 
inquiry. Thereupon the judge referred the matter to t!u- 
registrar for inquiry, the furniture was proved to belonir 
to the actress, and judgment w'as entered accordingly. 
Metivier appealed, and judgment was confirmed on appeal 
on the 50th of June. 

On the 7th of August, Maitre Cachan received by the 
coach a bulky package endorsed ‘ Metivier versus Sechanl 
and Lucien Chardon.’ 

The first document was a neat little bill, of which a copy 


(accuracy guaranteed) is here given :— 

To Will due the 30//? d:jy of April last^ drawn fr, 
by Sechard junior to order of Lucien de 
Rubempre {May 2), together with expenses 
of protest and return^ . . . .1037 

May ^th—Serving notice of protest and sum¬ 
mons to appear before the Tribunal 
of Commerce in Paris, l\Jay -jth, 8 

,, jth~ Judgment by default and warrant of 

arrest, . . . . . 35 

,, \oth Notification of judyimnt, . . 8 

,, iith -~\V\irrant of ext cut ion, ... 5 

,, ij^th- Inventory and appraisement previous 

to execution, . . . 16 

,, 18/Z? lixptnses of affixing placards, . m 

,, \i)th- Weyjstration, .... 4 


,, i^th - X ’eriflea!ion of inventory, and applica¬ 
tion for stay of execution on the part 
of the said l^ic/cn de Wuhempre, 
objectiny^ to the jurisdiction of the 
Court, . . . . . 12 

Carried forward, . 1142 4' 
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fr. c. 

Brought forward, . 1142 45 

Vuy z^fh—Order of the Court upon application 
duly repeated^ and transfer of 
case to the Civil Courts . . 35 — 

,, z%th—Notice of summary proceedings in the 

Civil Court at the instance of 
Me'tii'ier, represented by counsef . 6 50 

Inm ind—Judgment condemning Lucien Char don 
to pay costs of suit for expenses of 
protest and return; the plaintiff 
to bear costs of proceedings in the 
Commercial Courts . . .150 — 

,, (ith — Notification of judgment^ . . to — 

\^th—Warrant of execution^ . . . s 50 

,, \c)th—Inventory and appraisement prepara¬ 
tory to execution; interpleader 
summons by Mile. Coralie^ claiming 
goods and chattels taken in execu¬ 
tion ; demand for immediate special 
inquiry before further proceedings 


be taken^ .... 

20 

— 

,, ,, — Judge's order referring matter to 

registrar for immediate special 

inquiry, ..... 

40 

— 

„ ,, —Judgment in favour of the said Made- 

moiselle Coralie, 

250 

— 

,, 10 th—Appeal by Metivier, 

17 

— 

,, 10 fh—Confirmation of judgment. 

250 

— 

Total, 

1926 

45 

7 / matured May 31//, with expenses of protest 


c. 

and return, ...... 

1037 

45 

rving notice of protest, .... 

8 

75 

Total, 

1046 

20 





hill matured June ^oth^ with expenses of protest 

and return^ ...... 1037 

Serving notice of protest, . . . . 8 

Total, . . 1046 2: 


This document was accompanied by a letter from 
Metivier, instructing Maitre Cachan, notary of Angouleme. 
to prosecute David Sechard with the utmost rigour f t 
the law. Wherefore Maitre Victor-Ange-Hermencgiltlc 
Doublon summoned David Sechard on July 5rd before the 
Tribunal of Commerce in Angouleme for the sum-total (.: 
four thousand and eighteen francs eighty-five centimes, the 
amount of the three bills and expenses already incurred. On 
the morning of the very day when Doublon served the writ 
upon Eve, requiring her to pay a sum so enormous in lur 
eyes, there came like a thunderbolt a letter from Metivier 

'To Monsieur Sechard Junior, Printer, Angouleme, 

‘ Sir, —Your brother-in-law M. Chardon is so shame¬ 
lessly dishonest, that he declares that his furniture is the 
property of an actress with whom he is living. You ought 
to have informed me candidly of these circumstances, and 
not have allowed me to go to useless expense over legal 
proceedings. I have received no answer to my letter of 
the loth of May last. You must not, therefore, take i: 
amiss if I ask for immediate repayment of the three bilh 
and the expenses to which I have been put.—Yours, etc., 

‘ Metivier.’ 

Eve hatl heard nothing during these months, and sup¬ 
posed, in her ignorance of commercial law, that her brother 
had made reparation for his sins by meeting the forged bilh. 

* Be quick, and go at once to Petit-Claud, dear,’ she said; 
^ tell him about it, and ask his advice.’ 
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David hurried to his schoolfellow’s office. 

‘ When you came to tell me of your appointment and 
offered me your services, I did not think that I should need 
them so soon,’ he said. 

Petit-Claud studied the fine face of this man who sat 
opposite him in the office chair, and scarcely listened to the 
tietails of the case, for he knew more of them already than 
the speaker. As soon as he saw Sechard’s anxiety, he said 
to himself, ‘ The trick has succeeded.* 

This kind of comedy is often played in an attorney’s 
office. ‘ Why are the Cointets persecuting him ? ’ Petit- 
. ('laud wondered within himself, for the attorney can use his 
^ wit to read his clients’ thoughts as much as the ideas of their 
i opponents, and it is his business to see both sides of the 
; judicial web. 

j ‘ You want to gain time,’ he said at last, when Sechard 
/ had come to an end. ‘ How long do you want ? Some- 
i thing like three or four months ? ’ 

f ‘ Oh! four months! that would be my salvation,* 
I exclaimed David. Petit-Claud appeared to him as an angel. 
I ‘ Very well. No one shall lay hands on any of your 
i furniture, and no one shall arrest vou for four months. 
? But it will cost you a good deal,* said Petit-Claud. 

I ‘ Rh ! What does that matter to me ? * cried Sechard. 

I ‘ You are expecting some money to come in ; but are 
i you sure of it ? ’ asked Petit-Claud, astonished at the way 
* in which his client walked into the toils. 

I ‘ In three months’ time I shall have plenty of money,’ 
s.iid the inventor, with an inventor’s hopeful confulence. 

‘ Your father is still above ground,’ suggested Petit- 
(Jaud ; ‘ he is in no hurry to leave his vines.’ 

‘ Do you think I am counting on my father’s death ? ’ 
returned David. ‘ I am on the track of a trade secret, the 
secret of making a sheet of paper as strong as Dutch paper, 
without a thread of cotton in it, and at a cost of fifty per 
cent, less than cotton pulp.’ 


I 
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‘ There is a fortune in that! ’ exclaimed Petit-Claud. 
He knew now what tall Cointet meant. 

‘ A large fortune, my friend, for in ten years* time the 
demand for paper will be ten times larger than it is to>dav. 
Journalism will be the cra2e of our day.* 

‘ Nobody knows your secret ? * 

‘ Nobody except my wife.* 

‘ You have not told anyone what you mean to do—the 
Cointcts, for example ? * 

‘ I did say something about it, but in general terms, I 
think.* 

A sudden spark of generosity flashed through Petit-ClaudN 
rancorous soul; he tried to reconcile Sechard*s interests 
with the Cointets* projects and his own. 

‘ Listen, David, we are old schoolfellows, you and I; 
I will fight your case ; but understand this clearly—the 
defence, in the teeth of the law, will cost you five or six 
thousand francs. Do not compromise your prospects. 1 
think you will be compelled to share the profits of your 
invention with one of our paper manufacturers. Let us sec 
now. You will think twice before you buy or build a 
paper mill; and there is the cost of the patent besides. 
All this means time, and money too. The servers of writs 
will be down upon you too soon perhaps, although we arc 
going to give them the slip-* 

‘1 have my secret,’ said David, with the simplicity <1* 
the man of books. 

* W ell and good, your secret will be your plank cf 
safety,* said Petit-Claud ; his first loyal intention of avoidini: 
a lawsuit by compromise was frustrated. ‘ I do not want 
to know' it; but mind what I tell you. Work in the bowel' 
of the earth if you can, so that no one may w’atch you anti 
gain a hint from your ways of w’orking, or your plank will 
be stolen from under your feet. An inventor and a simple¬ 
ton often live in the same skin. Your mind runs so much 
on your secrets that you cannot think of everything. People 
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begin to have their suspicions at last, and the place is 
tuU of paper manufacturers. So many manufacturers, so 
many enemies for you ! You are like a beaver with the 

hunters about you; do not give them your skin-’ 

‘ Thank you, my dear fellow, I have told myself all this,’ 
exclaimed Sechard, ‘ but I am obliged to you for showing 
so much concern for me and for your forethought. It docs 
not really matter to me myself. An income of twelve 
hundred francs would be enough for me, and my father 
ought to leave me three times as much as that some day. 
Love and thought make up my life—a divine life. I am 
working for Lucien’s sake and for my wife’s.* 

‘ dome, give me this power of attorney, and think of 
nothing but your discovery. If there should be any danger 
of arrest, I will let you know in time, for we must think 
of all possibilities. And let me tell you again to allow no 
one of whom you are not as sure as you arc of yourself 
to come into your place.* 

‘ (^erizet did not care to continue the lease of the plant 
and premises, hence our little money difficulties. W'e have 
no one at home now but Marion and Kolb, an Alsatian as 

trusty as a dog, and my wife and her mother-’ 

‘ One word,* said Petit-CIaud, ‘ don’t trust that dog-* 

‘ You do not know him,* exclaimed David ; ‘ Kolb is 
like a second self.* 

‘ May I put him to the test ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Sechard. 

‘ W ell, good-bye, but send Mmc. Sechard to me ; I must 
have a power of attorney from your wife. And bear in 
mind, my friend, that your affairs arc in a dangerous state,* 
>aid Petit-Claud, by way of warning of all the troubles 
gathering in the law courts to burst upon David’s head. 

‘ Here am I running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds,’ he added to himself as he closed the (ffiice door 
on David. 

Harassed by money difficulties, beset with fears for the 
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health of his wife, who was stung to the quick by Lucien’s 
disgrace, David had worked on at his problem. He had 
been trying to find a single process to replace the various 
operations of pounding and maceration to which all flax 
or cotton or rags, any vegetable fibre in fact, must be 
subjected in order to turn it into pulp; and as he went to 
Petit-Claud’s office he abstractedly chewed a bit of nettle 
stalk that had been steeping in water. On his way home, 
tolerably satisfied with his interview, he felt a little pellet 
sticking between his teeth. He laid it on his hand, flattened 
it out, and saw that the pulp was far superior to any previous 
result. The want of cohesion is the great drawback of ail 
vegetable fibre; straw, for instance, yields a very brittle paper, 
which may almost be called metallic and resonant. Such 
chances only befall bold inquirers into Nature’s methods. 

‘ Now,’ said he to himself, ‘ I must contrive to do by 
machinery and some chemical agency the thing that 1 
myself have done unconsciously.’ 

When his wife saw him, his face was radiant with belief 
in victory. There were traces of tears in Eve’s face. 

‘ Oh, my darling, do not trouble yourself; Petit-Claud 
guarantees that we shall not be molested for several months 
to come. There will be a good deal of expense over it; 
but, as Petit-C'daud said when he came to the door with me, 
“ A Frenchman has a right to keep his creditors waiting, 
provided he repays them capital, interest, and costs.”—Very 
well, then, we shall do that-’ 

‘ And live meanwhile ? ’ asked poor Eve, who thought 
of everything. 

‘ Ah I that is true,’ said David, carrying his hand to his 
head after the unaccountable fashion of most perplexed 
mortals. 

‘ Mother will look after our little Lucien, and I can g'’ 
back to work again,’ said she. 

‘ Eve 1 oh, my Eve ! ’ cried David, holding his wife 
closely to him.—‘ At Saintes, not very far from here, in the 
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sixteenth century, there lived one of the very greatest of 
Frenchmen, for he was not merely the inventor of glaze, 
he was the glorious precursor of Buffon and Cuvier besides ; 
he was the first geologist, good simple soul that he was. 
Bernard Palissy endured the martyrdom appointed for all 
seekers into secrets, but his wife and children and all his 
neighbours were against him. His wife used to sell his 
tools ; nobody understood him, he wandered about the 
countryside, he was hunted down, they jeered at him. But 
I—I am loved-’ 

‘ Dearly loved ! ’ said Eve, with the quiet serenity of the 
love that is sure of itself. 

‘ And so I may well endure all that poor Bernard Palissy 
suffered—Bernard Palissy, the discoverer of ficouen ware, 
the Huguenot saved by Charles IX from the day of Saint- 
Bartholomew. He lived to be rich and honoured in his 
old age, and lectured on the “ Science of Earths,” as he 
called it, in the face of Europe.’ 

‘ So long as my fingers can hold an iron, you shall want 
tor nothing,’ cried the poor wife, in tones that told of the 
deepest devotion. ‘ When I was Mme. Pricur’s forewoman 
I had a friend among the girls, Basine (derget, a cousin of 
Fostel’s, a clever lass ; well, Basine told me the other day 
when she brought back the linen, that she was taking over 
Mme. Prieur’s business ; J will go and work for her.’ 

‘ Ah ! you shall not work there for long,’ said David ; 

‘ I have found out-’ 

hve, watching his face, saw the sublime belief in success 
which sustains the inventor, the belief that gives him 
courage to go forth into the virgin forests of the country 
of Discovery ; and, for the first time in her life, she answered 
that confident look with a half-sad smile. David bent his 
f'.cad mournfully. 

‘ Oh ! my dear ! 1 am not laughing ! 1 did not doubt! 

It was not a sneer ! ’ cried Eve on her knees before her 
husband. ‘ But I see plainly now that you w’crc right to 
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tell me nothing about your experiments and your hopes. 
Ah ! yes, dear, an inventor should endure the long painful 
travail of a great idea alone, he should not utter a word of 
it even to his wife. ... A woman is a woman still. 
Your Eve could not help smiling when she heard you say, 
“ I have found out,” for the seventeenth time this month.’ 

David burst out laughing so heartily at his own expense 
that Eve caught his hand in hers and kissed it reverently. 
It was a delicious moment for them both, one of those roses 
of love and tehderncss that grow beside the desert paths 
of the bitterest poverty, nay, at times in yet darker depths. 

As the storm of misfortune grew, Eve’s courage re¬ 
doubled ; the greatness of her husband’s nature, his 
inventor’s simplicity, the tears that now and again she saw 
in the eyes of this dreamer of dreams with the tender heart,— 
all these things aroused in her an unsuspected energy c^f 
resistance. Once again she tried the plan that had succeeded 
sf) well already. She wrote to M. Metivier, asking him t«) 
announce that the printing-oflice was for sale, offered to 
pay him out of the proceeds, and begged him not to ruin 
David with neetlless costs. Metivier received the heroic 
letter, and shammed dead. Ilis head clerk replied that in 
the absence of M. Metivier he could not take it upon him¬ 
self to slay proceedings, ft)r his employer had made it a rule 
to let the law take its course. ELve wrote again, otfering 
this time to renew the hills and pay all the costs hitherto 
incurreil. 'lo this the clerk consented, provided that 
SeVhard senior hacked the hills. So Ii!ve walketl over to 
Marsac, taking Kolh and her mother with her. She hraveii 
tile old vinedresser, and so ch.irming was she, that the oKl 
man's face relaxed, and the puckers smoothed out at the 
sight of her ; hut when, with inward ijuakings, she began 
to speak of a guarantee, she beheld a sudden and complete 
change of the tippleographic countenance. 

* If I allowcil my son to put his hand into my cash-box 
whenever he had a minil, he would plunge it deep into my 
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vitals, he would take all I have ! * cried old Sechard. ‘ That 
is the way with children ; they eat up their parents’ purse. 
W' hat did I do myself, eh ? I never cost my parents a 
urthing. Your printing-office is standing idle. The rats 
and the mice do all the printing that is done in it. . . . 
'\'ou have a pretty face ; I am very fond of you ; you are a 
careful, hard-working vroman; but that son of mine !— 
Do you know what David is ? I’ll tell you—he is a scholar 
that will never do a stroke of work ! If I had reared him 
as I was reared myself, without knowing his letters, and if 
I had made a ‘ bear ’ of him, like his father before him, he 
would have money saved and put out at interest by now. 

. . . Oh ! he is my cross, that fellow is, look you ! And, 
unluckily, he is all the family I have, for there is never like 
to be a later edition. And then he makes you unhappy-’ 

Eve protested with a vehement gesture of denial. 

‘ Yes, he docs,’ affirmed old Sechard ; ‘ you had to find 
a wet nurse for the child. Come, come, 1 know all about 
it. You are in the county court, and the whole town is 
talking about you. I was only a ‘ bear,’ / have no book 
learning, I was not foreman at the Didots’, the first printers 
in the world ; but yet I never set eyes on a bit of stamped 
paper. Do you know what I say to myself as I go to and 
fro among my vines, looking after them and getting in rny 
\intagc, and doing my bits of business ? I say to myself, 
“ You are taking a lot of trouble, poor okl eha|'>, working 
to pile one silver crown on another ; you will leave a line 
property behind you, and the bailiffs and the lawyers will 
get it all ; . . . or else it will go in nonsensieal notions and 
er(»tchets.” Look you I:ere, child ; you arc the moth.er of 
yt'nder little lad ; it seemed to me as I heUl him at the font 
with Mme. (.hardon that I coukl see his old grandfather’s 
copper nose on his face; very well, think less of Sechard 
and more of that little rascal. 1 can trust no one but you ; 
you will prevent him from squandering my prf>pcrty—my 
Poor property.’ 
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‘ But, dear papa Sechard, your son will be a credit to 
you, you will see ; he will make mon^y and be a rich man 
one (jf these days, and wear the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour at his button-hole.* 

‘ \X hat is he going to do to get it ? * 

* You will see. I3ut meanwhile, would a thousand 
crowns ruin you ? A thousand crowns would put an end 
to the proceedings. Well, if you cannot trust him, lend 
the money to me ; I will pay it back ; you could make it 
a charge on my portion, on my earnings-’ 

‘ Then has someone brought David into a court of law ? * 
cried the vinedresser, amazed to find that the gossip was 
really true. ‘ See what comes of knowing how to write 
your name ! Ami how about my rent! Oh ! my girl, I 
must go to Angoulemc at once and ask Cachan’s advice, 
and see that I am straight. You did right well to come over. 
Forewarned is forearmed.* 

After two hours (^f argument Eve was fain to go, defeated 
by the unansweralde dicttwi, ‘ Women never understand 
business.’ She had come with faint hope ; she went back 
again almost heartbroken, and reached home just in time 
to receive iK^tice of judgment; Sechard must pay Metivier 
in full. 'J’he appearance of a bailiff at a house door is an 
event in a country town, and Doublon had come far too 
often of late. The whole neighbourhood was talking about 
the Sechavds. Eve dared no longer leave her house ; she 
dreaded to hear the whispers as she passed. 

‘ Oh ! my brother, my brother ! ’ cried po(.)r Eve, as she 
hurried into the passage and up the stairs, ‘ 1 can never 
forgive you, unless it was 

‘ Alas ! it was ih.u or suicide,’ said David, who had 
followed her. 

' Let us say no more about it,' she said quietly. ‘ The 
woman who dragged him down into the depths (U Paris 
has imieh t») .inswer for; and your father, David, is quite 
inexoiahle ! l et us l^ear ii in silence.’ 
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A discreet rapping on the door cut short some word of 
love on David's lips. Marion appeared, towing the big, 
burly Kolb after her across the outer room. 

‘ Madame,’ said Marion, ‘ we have known, Kolb and I, 
that you and the master were very much put about; and 
as we have eleven hundred francs of savings between us, 
we thought we could not do better than put them in the 
mistress’s hands-’ 

‘ Die misdress,’ echoed Kolb fervently. 

‘ Kolb,’ cried David, ‘ you and I will never part. Pay 
a thousand francs on account to Maitre Cachan, and take 
a receipt for it; we will keep the rest. And, Kolb, no 
power on earth must extract a word from you as to my work, 
or my absences from home, or the things you may see me 
bring back ; and if I send you to look for plants for me, 
you know, no human being must set eyes on you. They 
will try to corrupt you, my good Kolb ; they will offer 
vou thousands, perhaps tens of thousands of francs, to 
icll-’ 

‘ Dey may offer me millions,’ cried Kolb, ‘ but not ein 
vort from me shall dey traw. Haf I not peon in der army, 
and know my orders ? ’ 

‘ W ell, you arc warned. March, and ask M. Petit-CJautl to 
go with you as witness.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the Alsatian. ‘ Some tay I hope to pe rich 
enough to dust der chacket c^f dat man of law. I don’t 
like liis countenance.’ 

‘ Kolb is a good man, madame,’ said big Marion ; ‘ he 
is as strong as a Turk, and as meek as a lamb. Just the 
one that would make a woman happy. It was his notion, 
ioi>, to invest our savings this way—‘ saflng';,’ as he calls 
them. Poc:)r man, if he doesn’t speak right, he thinks right, 
and I undcrstaml hitn all the same. 1 fe has a notion of 
working for somebody else, so as to save iis his keep-’ 

‘ Surely we shall becf>me rich, if it is «mly to repay these 
good folk,’ said David, looking at his wife. 



Eve thought it quite simple ; it was no surprise to her to 
find other natures on a level with her own. The dullest, 
nay, the most indifferent observer could have seen all the 
beauty of her nature in her way of receiving this service. 

‘ You will be rich some day, dear master,* said Marion, 

‘ your bread is ready baked. Your father has just bought 
another farm, he is putting by money for you; that he is.* 

And under the circumstances, did not Marion show an 
exquisite delicacy of feeling by belittling, as it were, her 
kindness in this way ? 

French procedure, like all things human, has its defects; 
nevertheless, the sword of justice, being a two-edged 
weapon, is adapted equally well for attack or defence. 
Procedure, moreover, has its amusing side; for when 
opposed lawyers arrive at an understanding, as they well 
may do without exchanging a word, through their manner 
of conducting their case, a suit becomes a kind of war waged 
on the lines laid down by the first Marshal Biron, who, at 
the siege of Rouen, it may be remembered, received his 
son’s project for taking the city in two days with the 
remark, ^ You must be in a great hurry to go and plant 
cabbages ! * Let two commandcrs-in-chief spare their 
troops as much as possible, let them imitate the Austrian 
generals who give the men time to eat their soup though 
they fail to effect a juncture, and escape reprimand from the 
Aulic (J^^uncil ; let them avoid all decisive measures, and 
they can carry on a war for ever. Maitre Lachan, Petit- 
(dautl, and Dt)iihl()n did even better than the Austrian 
generals; they took for their model Quintus Fabius 
(iunctator, that Austrian of antiquity. 

Petit-tdaud, malignant as a mule, was not long in finding 
out all the advantages of his position. No sooner had 
Boniface ('.ointet guaranteed his costs than he vowed to lead 
Cachan a dance, and to dazzle the paper manufacturer with 
a brilliant display of genius in the creation of items to be 
charged to Metivier. I'nluckily for the fame of the young 
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forensic Figaro, the writer of this history is obliged to pass 
over the scene of his exploits in as great a hurry as if he trod 
on burning coals ; but a single bill of costs, in the shape of 
the specimen sent from Paris, will no doubt suffice for the 
student of contemporary manners. Let us follow the 
example set us by the Bulletins of the Grande Armee, and 
give a summary of Petit-Claud’s valiant feats and exploits 
in the province of pure law; they will be the better appre¬ 
ciated for concise treatment. 

David Scchard was summoned before the Tribunal of 
('ommcrce at Angouleme for the 3rd of July, made default, 
and notice of judgment was served on the 8th. On the 
10th Doublon obtained an execution warrant, and attempted 
to put in an execution on the 12th. On this Petit-Claud 
applied for an interpleader summons, and served notice on 
Metivier for that day fortnight. Metivier for his part made 
application for a hearing without delay, and on the 19th 
Sechard’s application was dismissed. Hard upon this 
followed notice of judgment authorising the issue of an 
execution warrant on the 22nd, a warrant of arrest on the 
2 5rd, and bailiff’s inventory previous to execution on the 
24th. Metivier, Doublon, Cachan and C'ompany were 
proceeding at this furious pace, when Petit-('laud suddenly 
pulled them up, and stayed execution by lodging notice of 
appeal in the (-ourt-Royal. Notice of appeal, duly reiterated 
f)n the 15th of July, drew Metivier off to Poitiers. 

‘ W ell,’ said Petit-Claud to himself, ‘ there we are likely 
to stay for sf)me time to come.’ 

No sooner was the storm passed over to Poitiers, and an 
attorney practising in the (>aurt-R(n*al instructed tr> defend 
the case, than Petit-(daud, that champion facing both ways, 
made application in Mme. Sechard’s name for the immediate 
'ieparation of her estate from her husband’s; using ‘all 
diligence ’ (in legal language) to such purpose, that he 
obtained an order from the court on the 28th, and inserted 
notice at once in the Charente Ga:(etU, Now David the 
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lover had settled ten thousand francs upon his wife in the 
marriage contract, making over to her as security the fixtures 
of the printing-office and the household furniture; and 
Petit-Gaud therefore constituted Mme. Sechard her hus¬ 
band’s creditor for that small amount, drawing up a state¬ 
ment of her claims on the estate in the presence of a notary- 
on the I St of August. 

While Pctit-Claud was busy securing the household 
property of his clients, he gained the day at Poitiers on the 
point of law on which the demurrer and appeal were based. 
He held that, as the Court of the Seine had ordered the 
plaintiff to pay costs of proceedings in the Paris commercial 
court, David was so much the less liable for expenses of 
litigation incurred upon Lucien’s account. The Court- 
Royal took this view of the case, and judgment was entered 
accordingly. David Sechard was ordered to pay the amount 
in dispute in the Angoulemc G)urt, less 600 francs for law 
expenses incurred in Paris ; these Metivier must pay, and 
each side must bear its own costs in the appeal to the Court- 
Royal. 

David Sccharil was duly notilied of the result on the 17th 
of August. On the i8th the judgment took the practical 
shape of an order to pay capital, interest, and costs, followed 
up by notice of an execution for the 20th. I'pon this Petit- 
Claud iiUervencil and put in a claim for the furniture as the 
wife’s property duly separated from her husband's ; and 
what was more, Petit-tilaud producetl Sechard senior upon 
the scene of action. 'Hie old vinegrower had become his 
client on tliis wise. He c.ime to Angoulemc on the day- 
after I.'A'c’s visit, and went to Maitrc (/achan for advice. 
His son <nveil him arrears of rent; how could he come by 
his rent in the scrimmage in which his son was engaged ? 

‘ I am engaged by the other sule,’ pronounced Cachan, 
* and I cannot appear for the father when I am suing the 
soti ; l>ut go to lViit-( laud ; he is very clever, and may 
perhaps ilo even better for you than I sh<Hild.’ 



Cachan and Petit-Claud met at the Court. 

‘ I have sent you Sechard senior/ said Cachan; ‘ take 
the case in exchange for me.’ Lawyers do each other 
services of this kind in country towns as well as in Paris. 

The day after Sechard senior gave Pctit-Claud his con¬ 
fidence, tall Cointet paid a visit to his confederate. 

‘ Try to give old Sechard a lesson/ he said. ‘ He is the 
kind of man that will never forgive his son for costing him 
:\ thousand francs or so ; the outlay will dry up any generous 
thoughts in his mind, if he ever had any.’ 

‘ Cto back to your vines,* said Pctit-Cdaud to his new 
client. ‘ Your son is not very well otf; d(^ not cat him 
out of house and home. I will send for you when the time 
comes.’ 

On behalf of Sechard senior, therefore, Petit-Cdaud 
claimed that the presses, being lixturcs, were so much the 
more to be regarded as tools and implements of trade, and 
the less liable to seizure, in that the house had heena printing- 
otlicc since the reign of Louis XIV. Cachan, on Metivier’s 
account, waxed indignant at this. In Paris Lucien’s 
furniture had belonged to (^)ralic, and here again in Angou- 
lemc David’s goods and chattels all belonged to his wife or 
his father ; pretty things were said in court. Father and 
son were summoned ; such claims could not be allowed to 
stand. 

‘ W’e mean to unmask the frauds entrenched behind ba<l 
faith of the most formidable kind ; here is a dishonest 
defence making use of the plainest and most innocent articles 
of the Code, and why ? to avoid repayment of three 
thousand francs ; obtained how ?— fn^m pf)or Metivier’s 
cash-box ! And yet there arc those who dare to declaim 
against bill-discounters ! W hat times we live in I . . . 
Now, 1 put it to you - what is this but taking your neigh¬ 
bour’s money ? . . . You will surely not sanction a claim 
which would bring immorality to the very heart of justice ! * 

('achan’s eloquence produced an effect on the court. 



Judgment was given in favour of Mme. Sechard, the house 
furniture only being held to be her property; and against 
Sechard senior, who was ordered to pay costs—four hundred 
and thirty-four francs, sixty-five centimes. 

‘ It is kind of old Sechard,* laughed the lawyers; ‘ he 
would have a finger in the pie, so let him pay! ’ 

Notice of judgment was given on the 26th of August; 
the presses and plant might be seized on the 28th. Notices 
were posted. Application was made for an order empower¬ 
ing them to sell on the spot. Announcements of the sale 
appeared in the papers, and Doublon flattered himself that 
the inventory would be verified and the auction take place 
on the and of September. 

By this time David Sechard owed Metivier five thousand 
two hundred and seventy-five francs, twenty-five centimes, 
to say nothing of interest, by formal judgment confirmed 
by appeal, the bill of costs having been duly taxed. Like¬ 
wise to Pctit-(daud he owed twelve hundred francs, ex¬ 
clusive of his fees, which were left to David*s generosity 
with the generous confidence displayed by the hackney 
coachman who has driven you so quickly over the road on 
which you desire to go. 

Mme. Sechard owed Petit-CIaud something like three 
hundred and fifty francs and fees besides ; and of old 
Sechard, beside four hundred and thirty-four francs, sixty- 
live centimes, the little attorney demanded a hundred crowns 
by way of fee. Altogether, the Sechard family owed about 
ten thousand francs. 

Apart from the utility of these documents to other nations 
who may thus behold the batteries of French law in action, 
the I’rcnch legislator ought to know the lengths to which 
the abuse of pnKedure may be carried, always supposing 
that the said legislator can find time tor reading. Surely 
some sort of regulation might be devised, some way of 
forbidding kiwyers to carry on a case until the sum in dispute 
is more than eaten up in costs ? Is there not something 



ludicrous in the idea of submitting a square yard ot soil and 
an estate of thousands of acres to the same legal formalities ? 
These bare outlines of the history of the various stages of 
procedure should open the eyes of Frenchmen to the mean¬ 
ing of the words ‘ legal formalities, justice, and costs,’ little 
.iS the immense majority of the nation know about them. 

Five thousand pounds’ weight of type in the printing- 
oifice were worth two thousand francs as old metal; the 
three presses were valued at six hundred francs ; the 
rest of the plant would fetch the price of old iron and fire¬ 
wood. The household furniture would have brought in a 
thousand francs at most. The whole personal property of 
Sdchard junior therefore represented the sum of four 
thousand francs; and Cachan and Petit-C'laud made 
claims for seven thousand francs in costs already incurred, 
to say nothing of expenses to come, for the blossom gave 
promise of fine fruits enough, as the reader will shortly see. 
Surely the lawyers of France and Navarre, nay, even of 
Normandy herself, will not refuse Petit-Claud his meed of 
admiration and respect 1 Surely, too, kind hearts will give 
Marion and Kolb a tear of sympathy ! 

All through the war Kolb sat on a chair in the doorway, 
acting as watch-dog, when David had nothing else for him 
to do. It was Kolb who received all the notifications, and 
a clerk of Pctit-([laud’s kept watch over Kolb. No sooner 
were the placards announcing the auction put up on the 
premises than Kolb tore them down ; he hurrietl round the 
town after the bill-poster, tearing the placanls from the walls. 

‘ Ah, sgountrcls ! ’ he cried, ‘ tf) dorment so goot a man ; 
und dey calls it chustice ! ’ 

Marion made half a franc a day by working half time in 
a paper mill as a machine minder, and her wages contributed 
to the support of the househ»)ld. Mme. ([hardon went 
hack uncomplainingly to her edd occupation, sitting up 
nursing night after night, and bringing home her wages at 
the end of the week. Poor Mme. Chardon I Twice 
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already she had made a novena of prayer for those she loved, 
wondering why God should be deaf to her petitions, and 
blind to the light of the candles on His altar. 

On the 2nd of September, a letter came from Lucien, the 
first since the letter of the winter which David had kept 
from his wife’s knowledge—the announcement of the three 
bills which bore David’s signature. This time Lucien 
wrote to Eve. 

‘ The third since he left us ! ’ said his poor sister, afraid 
to open the enveltjpc that covered the fatal sheet. 

She was feeding the little one when the post came in; 
they c<jukl not afford a wet-nurse now, and the child was 
being brought up by hand. Her state of mind may be 
imaginctl, and David’s alst), when he had been roused to 
read the letter, for David had been at work all night, and 
had gone to lie down only at daybreak. 

* Paris, August z^th, 

* Mv DFAK Si:s'iKK,—Two days ago, at five o’clock in the 
mcirning, one of Cjutl’s noblest creatures breathed her last 
in my arms ; she was the one woman on earth capable of 
loving me as you arul mother and David love me, givin i 
me besiile tliat iinseliish atfeeiit>n which neither mother n(»r 
sister can give tiie utmost bliss of love. Pof^r (loralie, 
after gi\ing up everything for my sake, has ^lied for me- 
for me, who at this moment have not the wh.erewithal to 
burv lier. Site could have solaced ni\ life; voii and y(ji: 
alone, m\ ilear g^ooil angeb, can console me tor h.er death. 
Ciod has fi)rgiven her, I think, th.e innocent girl, for sIk 
died liki* a ( hii'.iian. Oh, this Paris I I’.ve, Paris is the 
gh»ry and the shame t>f I'ranee. Many illusions have 1 lost 
here already, aiul I have i>tlKis vet to lose, when 1 begin t(* 
beg for the little money ncede<.l befc»re 1 can lay th.e body ot 
my angel in consecraietl earth. 

‘ Your unhappy brother, 

‘ Llcii-n. 
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‘ P,S, —I must have given you much trouble by my 
heedlessness ; some day you will know all, and you will 
forgive me. You must be quite easy now; a worthy 
merchant, a M. Camusot, to whom I once caused cruel 
pangs, seeing Coralie and me in such distress, has promised 
to arrange everything.’ 

‘ The sheet is still moist with his tears,’ said Eve, looking 
at the letter with a heart so full of pity that something of 
her old love for Lucien shone in her eyes. 

‘ Poor fellow, he must have suffered cruelly if he was loved 
as he says ! ’ exclaimed Eve’s husband, happy in his love ; 
and the two forgot all their own troubles at this cry of a 
supreme sorrow. Just at that moment Marion rushed in. 

‘ Madame,’ she panted, ‘ here they are ! I lerc they 
are ! ’ 

‘ \\ ho is here ? ’ 

‘ Douhlon and his men, bad luck to them ! Kolb will 
not let them come in; they have come to sell us up.’ 

‘ No, IK'), they are nc^t going to sell you up, never fear,’ 
cried a voice in the next room, anil Petit-(ilaud appeared 
upon the scene. ‘ I have just lodged notice of appeal. W’e 
must not sir down under a judgment that attaches a stigma 
of bad faith to us. I did not think it worth while to light 
the case here. 1 let ('achan talk to gain time for you ; 
1 am sure of gaining the day again at Poiiers - -* 

‘ But how much will it cost to gain the day ? ’ asked Mine. 
Scchard. 

‘ Fees it vou win, one tiioU'^and trancs it we l«)^e our 
case.’ 

‘ Oh, dear ! ’ cried poor Eve ; ‘ why, the remedy is worse 
than the disease I ’ 

Petit-(.‘laud was nor a little confused at this cry of inno¬ 
cence enli'.:htened by the progress of the llames of litigation. 
It struck him too that Eve was a very beautiful woman. 
In the middle of the discu^sirm old Scchard arrived, sum- 
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moncd by Petit-Claud. The old man’s presence in the 
chamber where his little grandson in the cradle lay smiling 
at misfortune completed the scene. The young attorney 
at once addressed the newcomer with— 

‘ You owe me seven hundred francs for the interpleader, 
Papa Sechard ; but you can charge the amount to your son 
and add it to his arrears of rent.’ 

The vinedresser felt the sting of the sarcasm conveyed by 
Petit-Claud’s tone and manner. 

‘ It would have cost you less to give security for the 
debt at first,* said Eve, leaving the cradle to greet her father- 
in-law with a kiss. 

David, quite overcome by the sight of the crowd outside 
the house (for Kolb’s resistance to Doublon’s men had 
collected a knot of people), could only hold out a hand to 
his father ; he did not say a word. 

‘ And how, pray, do I come to owe you seven hundred 
francs ? ’ the old man asked, looking at Petit-Claud. 

‘ Why, in the first place, I am engaged by you. Your 
rent is in question; so, as far as 1 am concerned, you and 
your debtor are one and the same person. If your son docs 
not pay my costs in the case, you must pay them yourself.— 
But this is nothing. In a few hours they want to put 
David in prison ; will you allow him to go ? ’ 

‘ W hat does he owe ? ’ 

‘ Something like five or six thousand francs, besides the 
amounts owing to you and to his wife.’ 

The speech aroused all the old man’s suspicions at once, 
lie lookeil round the little blue-and-white bedroom at the 
touching scene before Ids eyes at a beautiful woman 
weepiiig over a cr.ulle, at David bowed down by anxieties, 
and then again at the lawyer. This was a trap set for him 
by that lawyer ; perhaps they wanted to work upon his 
paternal feelings, to get money out of him ? That was 
what it all meant, lie took alarm. Me went over to the 
cradle and fondled the child, who held out both little arms 



to him. No heir to an English peerage could be more 
tenderly cared for than the little one, whose little em¬ 
broidered cap was lined with pale pink, in that house of 
trouble. 

* Eh ! let David get out of it as best he may. I am only 
thinking of this child here,’ cried the old grandfather, * and 
the child’s mother will approve of that. David knows so 
much that he must know how to pay his debts.’ 

‘ Now I will just put your meaning into plain language,’ 
said Petit-Claud ironically. ‘ Look here. Papa Sechard, you 
are jealous of your son. Listen to the truth ! You put 
David into his present position by selling the business to 
him for three times its value. You ruined him to make an 
extortionate bargain. Yes, don’t shake your head ; you 
sold the newspaper to the Cointets and pocketed all the 
proceeds, and that was as much as the whole business was 
worth. You bear David a grudge, not merely because you 
have plundered him, but because, also, your own son is a 
man far above yourself. You profess to be prodigiously 
fond of your grandson to cloak your want of feeling for 
your son and his wife, because you ought to pay down 
money for them h/c et nunc, while you need only show a 
posthumous affection for your grandson. You pretend to 
be fond of the little fellow, lest you should be taxed with 
your want of feeling for your own flesh and blood. That 
is the truth of it, Papa Sechard.’ 

‘ Did you fetch me over to hear this ? ’ asked the (^Id 
man, glowering at his lawyer, his daughter-in-law, and his 
son in turn. 

‘ i\f(>nsieur! ’ protested poor live, turning to Petit- 
Claud, ‘ have you vowed to ruin us ? .My husband has 
never uttered a word against his father.’ (1 lerc the old man 
looked cunningly at her.) ‘ David has told me scores of 
times that you loved him after your fashion,* she added, 
looking at her father-in-law, and understanding his 
suspicions. 
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Petit-Claud was only following out tall Cointet’s in¬ 
structions. He was widening the breach between the 
father and son, lest Sechard senior should extricate David 
from his intolerable position. 

‘ The day that David Sechard goes to prison shall be the 
day of your introduction to Mme. de Senonches,’ tall 
Cointct had said no longer ago than yesterday. 

Mme. Sechard, with the quick insight of love, had 
divined Pctit-Claud’s mercenary hostility, even as once 
before she had felt instinctively that Cerizet was a traitor. 
As for David, his astonishment may be imagined ; he could 
not understand how Petit-Claud came to know so much 
of his father’s nature and his own history. Upright ami 
honourable as he was, he did not dream of the relations 
between his lawyer and the Cointets ; nor, for that matter, 
did he know that the Cointets were at work behind Metivier. 
Meanwhile old Sechard took his son’s silence as an insult, 
and Petit-Claud, taking advantage of his client’s bewilder¬ 
ment, beat a retreat, 

‘ Good-bye, my dear David ; you have had warning, 
notice of appeal doesn’t invalidate the w'arrant for arrest. 
It is the only course left open to your creditors, and it will 

not be long before they take it. So, go away at once- 

Or, rather, if you will take my advice, go to the Cointets 
and sec them about it. They have capital. If your inven¬ 
tion is perfected and answers the purpose, go into partner¬ 
ship with them. After all, they are very good fellows-’ 

‘ ^'our invention r ’ broke in oKl Sechartl. 

‘ W by, ilo you suppose that your son is fool enough to 
let his business slip away from him without thinking of 
something else ? ’ exclaimed the attorney. ‘ He is on 
the brink of ^liscovering a way of making paper at a cost of 
three francs per ream instead of ten, he tells me.’ 

‘ One more diulge for taking me in. You are all as thick 
as thieves in a fair. If David has ft)und out such a plan, 
he has ni> need of me he is a millionaire ! Good-bye, my 
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dears, and a good-day to you all/ and the old man dis¬ 
appeared down the staircase. 

‘ Find some way of hiding yourself,’ was Pctit-CLuid’s 
parting word to David, and w'ith that he hurried out to 
exasperate old Sechard still further, fic found the vine- 
grower growling to himself outside in the Place du Muricr, 
went with him as far as L’floumeau, and there left him with 
a threat of putting in an execution for the costs due to him 
unless they were paid before the week was out. 

‘ I will pay you if you will show me how to disinherit my 
son without injuring my daughter-in-law or the boy/ said 
(Vid Sechard, and they parted forthwith. 

* How well tall Cointet knows the folk he is ilealing 
with ! It is just as he said ; those seven hundred francs 
will pivvent the father from paying his son’s seven thousand/ 
the little lawyer thought within himself as he climbed the 
path to Angoulcmc. ‘ Still, that old sly-boots of a paper- 
maker must not overreach us ; it is time to ask him for 
something besides promises.’ 

‘ W ell, David dear, what do you mean to do ? ’ asked 
lAe, when the lawyer had followed her father-in-law. 

‘ Marion, put your biggest pot on the fire ! ’ called Daviil; 
‘ I have my secret fast.’ 

At this FA'c put on her bonnet and shawl and walking 
sh(ws with feverish haste. 

* Kolb, my friend, get ready to go out,’ she said, ‘ and 
come with me ; if there is any way out of this hell, I must 
fmtl it.’ 

W hen Hve had gone out, Marion spoke tf) David. ‘ Do 
he sensible, sir,’ she said, ‘ or the mistress will fret herself 
to death. Make some money to pay off your debts, and 
then you can try to find treasure at your case-’ 

* Don’t talk, Marion,’ said David ; ‘ I am going to over¬ 
come my last ditHculty, and then I can apply fr>r the patent 
and the improvement on the patent at the same time.* 
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This * improvement on the patent ’ is the curse of the 
French patentee. A man may spend ten years of his life 
in working out some obscure industrial problem ; and when 
he has invented some piece of machinery, or made a dis¬ 
covery of some kind, he takes out a patent and imagines 
that he has a right to his own invention; then there comes 
a competitor; and unless the first inventor has foreseen 
all possible contingencies, the second comer makes an 
‘ improvement on the patent ’ with a screw or a nut, and 
takes the whole thing out of his hands. The discovery of 
a cheap material for paper pulp, therefore, was by no means 
the conclusion of the whole matter. Others might ‘per¬ 
fect ’ the invention. David Sechard wanted to foresee 
everything lest the fortune sought in the teeth of such 
difficulties should be snatched out of his hands at the last. 
Dutch paper, as flax paper is still called, though no longer 
made in Holland, is slightly sized ; but every sheet is sized 
separately by hand, and this increases the cost of production. 
If it were possible to discover some way of sizing the paper 
in the pulping trough, with some inexpensive glue (which 
is indeed done to-day, though so far it is not quite perfect), 
there would be no ‘ improvement on the patent' to fear. 
For the past month, accordingly, David had been making 
experiments in sizing pulp in the vat. He had two dis¬ 
coveries to look to. 

Hve went to see her mother. Fortunately, it so hap¬ 
pened that Mme. (lhardon was nursing the deputy-magis¬ 
trate’s wife, who had just given the Milauds of Nevers an 
heir-presumptive ; and Fve, in her distrust of all attorneys 
and notaries, took it into her head to apply for advice to 
the legal guarilian of widows and orphans. She wanted to 
know if she could relieve David fre^m his embarrassments 
by taking them upon herself and selling her claims upon the 
estate, and besides, she had some hope of discovering the 
truth as to Peiit-Cdaud’s unaccountable conduct. The 
oriicial, struck with Mme. Sechard’s beauty, received her 
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not only with the respect due to a woman, but with a sort 
ot courtesy to which Eve was not accustomed. She saw in 
the magistrate’s face an expression which, since her marriage, 
<he had seen in no eyes but Kolb’s ; and for a beautiful 
woman like Eve, this expression is the criterion by which 
men are judged. When passion, or self-interest, or age 
dims that spark of unquestioning fealty that gleams in a 
voung man’s eyes, a woman feels a certain mistrust of him, 
and begins to observe him critically. The Cointets, Cerizet, 
and Petit-Claud—all the men whom Eve felt instinctively 
t») be her enemies—had turned hard, indifferent eyes on her ; 
wiih the deputy-magistrate, therefore, she felt at case, 
although, in spite of his kindly courtesy, he swept all her 
hopes away by his first words. 

‘ It is not certain, madamc, that the (]ourt-Royal will 
reverse the judgment of the court restricting your lien on 
your husband’s property for payment of moneys due to 
you by the terms of your marriage-contract, to household 
goods and chattels. Your privilege may not be used to 
defraud the other creditors. But in any case you will be 
allowed to take your share of the proceeds with the other 
creditors, and your father-in-law likewise, as a privileged 
creilitor, for arrears of rent. When the court has given the 
order, other points may be raised as to a “ contribution,” 
as we call it, when a schedule of the debts is drawn up, and 
the creditors are paid a dividend in proportion to their 
claims.’ 

‘ Then Petit-Claud is bringing us to bankruptcy ? ’ she 
cried. 

‘ Petit-Claud is carrying out your husband’s instructions,’ 
said the magistrate; ‘ he is anxious to gain time, so his 
attorney says. In my opinion, you would perhaps do belter 
to waive the appeal and buy in at the sale the indispensable 
implements for carrying on the business ; you and your 
father-in-law together might do this, you to the extent of 
your claim through your marriage contract, and he f(^r his 
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arrears of rent. But that would be bringing the matter to 
an end too soon perhaps. The lawyers are making a good 
thing out of your case.* 

‘ But then I should be entirely in M. Sechard’s father's 
hands. I should owe him the hire of the machinery as 
well as the house-rent; and my husband would still 
be open to further proceedings from M. Metivier, for 
M. Metivier would have had almost nothing.* 

‘ ITiat is true, madame.* 

‘ Very well, then we should be even worse off than we 
are.’ 

‘ The arm of the law, madame, is at the creditor’s disposal. 
You have received three thousand francs, and you must ot 
necessity repay the money.* 

‘ Oh, sir, can you think that we are capable-’ Eve 

suddenly came to a stop. She saw that her justification 
might injure her brother. 

‘ Oh 1 1 know quite well that this is an obscure affair, 
that the debtr)rs on the one side arc honest, scrupulous, 
and even behaving handsomely; and the creditor, on the 
other, is only a cat’s-paw-’ 

Eve, aghast, looked at him with bewildered eyes. 

‘ You can understand,’ he continued, with a look full of 
homely shrewdness, ‘ that we on the bench have plenty of 
time to think over all that goes on under our eyes, while 
the gentlemen in court arc arguing with each other.’ 

Eve went home in despair over her useless effort. That 
evening at seven o’clock, Doublon came with the notifica¬ 
tion of impris<Mimcnt for debt. The proceedings had 
reachcil the acute stage. 

‘ After this, 1 can only go out after nightfall,’ said David. 

Iwe and Mmc. Clhanlon burst into tears. To go into 
hiding was for them a shameful thing. As for Kolb and 
Marion, learning that their master’s liberty was in jeopardy, 
they were the more alarmed for David because they had 
long since made up their minds that there was no guile in 
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their master’s nature; so frightened were they on his 
account, that they came upstairs under pretence of asking 
whether they could do anything, and found Eve and Mme. 
Chardon in tears ; the three whose life had been so straight¬ 
forward hitherto w’ere overcome by the thought that David 
must go into hiding. And how', moreover, could they hope 
to escape the invisible spies who henceforth would dog 
every least movement of a man unluckily so absent-minded ? 

‘ Gif montame vill vait ein liddle kvarter hour, she can 
regonnoitre dcr enemy’s camp,’ put in Kolb. ‘ You shall 
see dot I oonderstand mein pi2ness ; for gif I look like ein 
German, I am ein drue Vrenchman, and, vat is more, I am 
ver* conning.’ 

‘ Oh! madame, do let him go,’ begged Marit^n. ‘ He 
is only thinking of saving the master; he hasn’t another 
thought in his head. Kolb is not an Alsatian, he is—why, 
he is a regular Newfoundland dog for rescuing folk.’ 

‘ Go, my good Kolb,’ said David ; ‘ we have still time to 
do something.’ 

Kolb hurried off to pay a visit to the bailiff; and it so 
fell out that David’s enemies were in Doublon’s office, 
b.oKling a council as to the best way of securing him. 

The arrest of a debtor is an unheard-of thing in the 
country, an abnormal proceeding if ever there was one. 
l Acrybody, in the first place, knows everybody else, and 
creditor and debtor being bound to meet each other ilaily 
all their lives long, nobody likes to take this c)dious course. 
When a defaulter--to use the provincial term for a debtor, 
f<»r they do not mince their words in the prrivinces when 
sj^eaking of this legalised methoil of helping yourself to 
another man’s goods—when a defaulter plans a failure on a 
large scale, he takes sanctuary in Paris. Paris is a kind of (^ity 
of Refuge for provincial bankrupts, an almost impenetrable 
retreat; the writ of the pursuing bailiff has no force beyond 
the limits of his jurisdiction, and there aie (jthcr obstacles, 
which create almost insuperable difficulties. Wherefore, 
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while the Paris bailiff is empowered to enter the house of 
a third party to seize the person of the debtor, for the bailiff 
of the provinces the domicile is absolutely inviolable. The 
law probably makes this exception as to Paris, because there 
it is the rule for two or more families to live under the same 
roof; but in the provinces the bailiff who wishes to make 
forcible entry must have an order from the Justice of the 
Peace; and so wide are the powers of the Justice of the 
Peace, that it is practically a matter for his discretion whether 
he will afford the bailiff assistance or not. To the honour of 
the Justices, it must be said that they dislike the office, and 
arc by no means anxious to assist blind passions or revenge. 

There are, besides, other and no less serious difficulties 
in the way of arrest for debt—difficulties which tend to 
temper the useless severity of legislation, and public opinion 
not infrequently makes a dead letter of the law. In great 
cities there are many poor or degraded wretches, whose 
poverty and vice know no scruples, and who consent to 
play the spy, but in a little country town people know each 
other too well to earn wages of the bailiff; the meanest 
creature who should lend himself to dirty work of this kind 
would be forced to leave the place. In the absence of 
recognised machinery, therefore, the arrest of a debtor is a 
problem presenting no small difficulty; it becomes a kind 
of strife of ingenuity between the bailiff and the debtor, 
and matter for many pleasant stories in the newspapers. 

(k^intet the elder did not choose to appear in the affair; 
but fiit (iointet said that he was acting for Metivier, and 
went to Doublon, taking Cerizet with him. (xrizet was his 
foreman now, and had promised his co-operation in return 
for a thousanil-franc note. Doublon could reckon upon 
two of his understrappers, and thus the Cointets had four 
bloodhounds already on the victim’s track. At the actual 
time (^f arrest, Doublon ct)uld furthermore count upon the 
police, who arc boumi, if required, to assist a bailiff in the 
performance of his duty. These five men were at this 
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moment all closeted together in Doublon’s private office, 
bcvond the public office, on the ground floor. 

A tolerably wide-paved lobby, a kind of passage-way, 
led to the public office. The gilded escutcheons of the 
court, with the word ‘ Bailiff ’ printed thereon in large black 
letters, hung outside on the house wall on cither side the 
door. Both office windows gave upon the street, and were 
protected by heavy iron bars ; but the private office looked 
intc^ the garden at the back, wherein Doublon, an adorer 
of Pomona, grew espaliers with marked success. Opposite 
the office door you beheld the door of the kitchen, and, 
beyond the kitchen, the staircase that ascended to the first 
floor. The house was situated in a narrow street at the 
back of the new Law Courts, then in process of construc¬ 
tion, and finished only after 1830. These details arc perhaps 
necessary if Kolb’s adventures are to be intelligible to the 
reader. 

It was Kolb’s idea to go to the bailiff, to pretend to be 
willing to betray his master, and in this way to discover 
the traps which would be laid for David and be able to 
warn him against them. Kolb told the servant who opened 
the door that he wanted to speak tf> M. Doublon on business. 
The servant was busy washing up her plates and dishes, and 
not very well pleased at Kolb’s interruption ; she pushed 
open the door of the outer office, and bade him wait there 
till her master was at liberty ; then, as he was a stranger to 
her, she told the master in the private office that ‘ a man ’ 
wanted to speak to him. Now ‘ a man ’ invariably means 
‘ a peasant,’ so that Doublon said, ‘ Tell him to wait,* and 
Kolb took a seat close to the door of the private office. 
'Fherc were voices talking within. 

‘ Ah, by the by, how do you mean to set about it ? For, 
if we catch him to-morrow, it will be so much time saved.’ 
It was fat Cointet who spoke. 

‘ Nothing easier; the boss is a bit (jf a simpleton,’ said 
Cerizet. 
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At the sound of fat Cointet’s voice Kolb guessed at once 
that they were talking about his master, especially as the 
sense of the words began to dawn upon him ; but, when he 
recognised Ceri2et’s tones, his astonishment grew more and 
more. 

‘ Und dat fellow haf eaten his pread! ’ he thought, 
horror-stricken. 

‘ We must do it in this way, boys,* said Doublon. ‘ We 
will post our men, at good long intervals, about the Rue 
de Beaulieu and the Place du Murier in every direction, so 
that we can follow the boss without his knowledge. We 
will not lose sight of him until he is safe inside the house 
where he means to lie in hiding (as he thinks); there we 
will leave him in peace for a while; then some fine day 
we shall come across him before sunrise or after sunset.’ 

‘ But what is he doing now, at this moment ? He may 
he slipping through our fingers,* said fat Cointet. 

‘ He is in his house,* answered Doublon; ‘ if he left it, 

I should know. I have one witness posted in the Place du 
Murier, another at the corner of the Law Courts, and another 
thirty paces from the house. If our man came out, they 
would whistle ; he Cf)uld not go three paces from his door 
but I should know of it at once from the signal.’ 

(BaililTs speak of their understrappers by the polite title 
of ‘ witnesses.’) 

I fere was better luck than Kolb had expected ! He went 
noiselessly out of the t)filce, and spoke to the maid in the 
kitchen. 

‘ Meestair Touplon ecs encaged for som time to kom,’ 
he said ; ‘ 1 will kcun back early to-morrow morning.’ 

A siulden idea h.id struck the Alsatian, and he pn^ceeded 
to put it into execution. Kolb had served in a cavalry 
regiment ; he hurried i)fT to sec a livery-stable keeper, an 
accjuainiance of his, picked out a horse, had it satldled, and 
rushed back to the Place du Murier. He found Madame 
Lve in the lowest depths oi despondency. 
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‘ What is it, Kolb ? ’ asked David when the Alsatian's face 
looked in upon them, scared but radiant. 

‘ You haf sgountrels all arount you, De safest way ces 
io hide dc master. Haf montamc thought of hiding de 
master am^vhere ? * 

When Kolb, honest fellow, had explained Cerizet's 
treachery, the circle traced about the house, and fat Cointet's 
interest in the atfair, and given the fimily some inkling of 
the schemes set on foot by the Cointcis against the master, 
David’s real position gradually became hitally clear. 

‘ It is the Cointets’ doing ! ’ cried poor Eve, aghast at 
the news ; ‘ /bey arc proceeding against )-ou ! that accounts 
for Metivicr's hardness. . . . They are papermakers— 
David ! they want your secret! ’ 

‘ But what can we do to escape them ? ’ exclaimed Mme. 
I'harden. 

‘ If de misdress had som liddle hlace vere de master 
could pe hidden,’ said Kolb, ‘ I bromise to take him dere 
so dot nopody shall know.’ 

‘ W ait till nightfall, and go to Basine Cllergct,’ said h’vc. 
‘ I will go now and arrange it all with her. In a case like 
this, Basine will be like another self to me.’ 

‘ Spies will follow you,’ David said at last, recovering 
some presence of mind. * How can we find a way of com¬ 
municating with Basine if none of us can go to her?' 

‘ Montamc kan go,’ said Kolb. ‘ Mere ees my scheme— 
I L'«.) out mit der master, ve draws der vischtlers on our 
lirack. Montamc kan go meanwhile U) Montcmoiselle 
(Jerchet; nopody vili volIc>w her. 1 haf ahorse ; 1 take dc 
master oop behint; iind der teufel is in it if they hatches us.’ 

‘ Wry well; good-bye, dear,’ said por^r Eve, springing 
to her husband’s arms ; ‘ none of us can go to see you, the 
risk is too great. W'e must say good-bye for the whole 
lime that your voluntary imprisonment lasts. We will 
write to each other; Basine will post your letters, and I 
will write under cover to her.* 
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No sooner did David and Kolb come out of the house 
than they heard a sharp whistle, and were followed to the 
livery stable by the Porte-Palet. Once there, Kolb took 
his master up behind him, with a caution to keep tight hold. 

‘ Vccstle avay, mine goot vriends 1 I care not von rap,’ 
cried Kolb. ‘ You vill not catch an old trooper,’ and the 
old cavalryman clapped both spurs to his horse, and was out 
into the country and the darkness not merely before the 
spies could follow, but before they had time to discover the 
direction that he took. 

Eve meanwhile went out on the tolerably ingenious 
pretext of asking advice of Postel, sat a while enduring the 
insulting pity that spends itself in mere words, left the 
Postel family, and stole away unseen to Basine Clerget, told 
her troubles, and asked for help and shelter. Basine, for 
greater safety, had brought Eve into her bedroom, and now 
she opened the door of a little closet, lighted only by a 
skylight in such a way that prying eyes could not see it. 
The two friends unstopped the flue which opened into the 
chimney of the stove in the workroom, where the girls 
heated their irons. Eve and Basine spread ragged coverlets 
over the brick floor to deaden any sound that David might 
make, put in a truckle bed, a stove for his experiments, and 
a table and chair. Basine promised to bring food in the 
night; and as no one had occasion to enter her room, David 
might defy his enemies one and all, or even the police. 

‘ At last! ’ live said, kissing her friend, ‘ at last he is in 
safety.’ 

Eve went back to Postel to submit a fresh doubt that had 
occurred to her, she said. She would like the opinion of 
such an experienced judge of the Tribunal of Commerce ; 
she so managed that he escorted her home, and listened 
patiently to his commiseration. 

‘ W ould this have happened if you had married me ? ’ 
All the little druggist’s remarks were pitched in this key. 

Then he went home again to find ^^me. Postel jealous of 
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Mme. Sechard, and furious with her spouse for his polite 
attention to that beautiful woman. The apothecary ad¬ 
vanced the opinion that little red-haired women were 
preferable to tall, dark women, who, like fine horses, he 
said, were always in the stable. He gave proofs of his 
sincerity, no doubt, for Mme. Postel was very sweet to him 
next day. 

‘ W’c may be easy,* Eve said to her mother and Marion, 
whom she found still ‘ in a taking,’ in the latter’s phrase. 

* Oh ! they arc gone,’ said Marion, when Eve looked 
automatically round the room. 

0 :\c league out of Angouleme on the main road to Paris, 
Kolb stopped. 

‘ Vere shall ve go ? ’ 

‘ To Marsac ’, said David ; ‘ since we are on the way 
already, I will try once more to soften my father’s heart.’ 

* I would rader mount to dcr assault of a pattery,’ said 
Kolb, ‘ your resbected fader haf no heart whatefer.’ 

The cx-pressman had no belief in his son ; he judged him 
as the masses judge, by results. He had no idea, to begin 
with, that he had plundered David, nor did he make 
allowance for the very different circumstances under which 
they had begun life. He said to himself, ‘ I set him up with 
a printing-house, just as I found it myself; and he, knowing 
a thousand times more than I did, cannot keep it going.’ 
He was mentally incapable of understanding his son ; he 
laitl the blame of failure upon him, and even prided himself, 
a*; it were, on his superiority to a far greater intellect than 
his own, with the thought, ‘ I am securing his bread for 
him.’ 

Moralists will never succeed in making us ct)mprehend 
the full extent of the influence of sentiment upon self- 
interest, an influence every whit as strong as that of interest 
up(3n our sentiments ; for every law of nature works in 
two ways, by reaction as well as action. 
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David, on his side, understood his father, and in his 
sublime charity forgave him. Kolb and David reached 
Marsac at eight o’clock, and suddenly came in upon the old 
man as he was finishing his dinner, which, by force of 
circumstances, came very near bedtime. 

‘ I sec you because there is no help for it,’ said old Sechard 
with a sour smile. 

‘ Und how should you and mein master meet ? He soa: ^ 
in der shkies, and you are always mit your vines ! Bay ter 
him, that’s vot you are a fader for-’ 

‘ Come, Kolb, off with you. Put up the horse at Mnic. 
(>>urtois’s so as to save inconvenience here ; fathers ar.: 
always in the right, remember that.’ 

Kolb went off, growling like a chidden dog, obedient but 
protesting ; and David proposed to give his father indi>- 
piitahle proof of his discovery, while reserving his secret. 
I Ic offered to give him an interest in the affair in return for 
money down; a sufficient sum to release him from his 
present difficulties, with a further amount of capital to be 
employed in developing the invention. 

‘ And how arc you going to prove to me that you can 
make good paper that costs nothing out of nothing, eh ? ’ 
asked the ex-printer, giving his son a glance, vinous, it may 
be, but keen, inquisitive, and covetous ; a look like a flash 
of lightning from a sodden cloud ; for the old ‘ bear,’ 
faithful to his traditions, never went to bed without a 
nightcap, consisting of a couple of bottles of excellent old 
wine, which he ‘ poured down ’ of an evening, to use his 
own expression. 

‘ Nothing simpler,’ said David ; ‘ I have none of the 
paper about me, tor I came here to he out of Doublon's 
way ; and having come so far, I thought I might as well 
come to you at Marsac as borrow of a money-lender. I 
have nothing on me hut my clothes. Shut me up in some 
secure place, where nobody can come in or sec me at work, 
and-’ 
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‘ What ? you will not let ms sec you at your work, then ? ’ 
asked the old man, with an ugly look at his son. 

* You have given me to understand plainly, father, that in 

matters of business there is no question of father and son-' 

‘ Ah! you distrust the father that gave you life ! ’ 

‘ No ; the father who took away my means of earning a 
livelihood.* 

‘ Everyone for himself, you are right I ’ said the old man. 
* Very good, I will put you in my cellar.’ 

‘ I will go down there with Kolb. You must let me 
have a large pot for my pulp,* said David ; then he con¬ 
tinued, without noticing the quick look his lather gave him, 
—‘ and you must find artichoke and asparagus stalks for 
me, and nettles, and reeds that you can cut by the stream 
side, and to-morrow morning I will come out of your 
cellar with some splendid paper.* 

‘ If you can do that,’ hiccoughed the ‘ bear,* ‘ 1 will let 
you have, perhaps—I will sec, that is, if I can let you have— 
pshaw 1 twenty-five thousand francs. On cemdition, mind, 
that yt)u make as much for me every year.* v ** 

* Put me to the proof, I am quite willing,* cricil David. 
‘ Kf)lb ! take the horse and go to Mansle,,quick, buy a 
large hair sieve for me from a cooper, and S('>mc glue from 
a grocer, and come back again as soon as you can.’ 

‘ There ! drink,* said old Sechard, putting clown a bottle 
of wine, a loaf, and the cold remains of the ihnner. ‘ ^'ou 
will need your strength. 1 will go and look for your Idis 
of green stuff; for green rags they are, and a trifle too green, 
rrn afraid.’ 

Two hours later, towards eleven o’clock that night, 
David and Kolb took up their ijuarters in a little r^iit-hoiisc 
against the cellar wall; they found the floor paved with 
runnel tiles, and all the apparatus used in the Angoumois 
for the manufacture of Cognac brandy. 

‘ Pans and firewood ! VC by, it is as good as a factory 
H'^adc on purpose ! * cried David. 
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‘ Very well, good-night,* said old S^chard ; ‘ I shall lock 
you in, and let both the dogs loose; nobody will hvinz 
you any paper, I am sure of that. You show me those 
sheets to-morrow, and I will give you my word I will be 
your partner, and the business will be straightforvi’ard and 
properly managed.* 

David and Kolb, locked into the distillery, spent nearly 
two hours in macerating the stems, using a couple of loes 
foi mallets. The fire blazed up, the water boiled. About 
two o’clock in the morning Kolb heard a sound which Daviil 
was too busy to notice, a kind of deep breath like a sup¬ 
pressed hiccough. Snatching up one of the two lighted 
dips, he looked round the walls, and beheld old Sechard’s 
empurpled countenance filling up a square opening above 
a door hitherto hidden by a pile of empty casks in the cellar 
itself. The cunning old man had brought David and Kolb 
into his underground distillery by the outer door, through 
w^hich the casks were rolled when full. The inner door had 
been made so that he could roll his puncheons straight from 
the cellar into the distillery, instead of taking them round 
through the yard. 

‘ Aha ! ihccs es not fair blay, you vant to shvindle your 
son 1 * cried the Alsatian. ‘ Do you know vot you do ven 
you trink ein pottle of vine ? You gif goot trink to ein 
bad sgountrcl.’ 

‘ Oh, father ! ’ cried David. 

‘ 1 came to see if yc^ii wanted anything,’ said old Sccharcl, 
half sobered by this time. 

* Und it was tor de indcrest vot you take in us dot you 
brought der litliilc ladder ! ’ commented Kolb, as he pushed 
the casks aside and thing open the door; and there, in 
fiict, on a short step-ladder, the old man stood in his 
shirt. 

‘ Risking your health ! ’ said David. 

‘ 1 think I must be walking in my sleep,* said old Sechard, 
coming down in confusion. ‘ Your want of confidence in 
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your father set me dreaming ; I dreamed you were making 
a pact with the Devil to do the impossible.’ 

‘ Der teufel,’ said Kolb ; ‘ dot is your own bassion for 
dc liddle goldfinches.’ 

‘ Go back to bed again, father,’ said David ; ‘ lock us in 
if you will, but you may save yourself the trouble of coming 
tiown again. Kolb will mount guard.’ 

At four o'clock in the morning David came out of the 
distillery. He had been careful to leave no sign of liis 
occupation behind him ; but he brought out some thirty 
sheets of paper that left nothing to be desired in fineness, 
whiteness, toughness, and strength, all of them bearing by 
way of water-mark the impress of the uneven hairs of the 
sie\ e. The old man took up the samples and put his tongue 
to them, the lifelong habit of the pressman, wh(^ tests papers 
in this way. He felt them between his thumb and finger, 
crumpled and creased them, put them through all the trials 
by which a printer assays the quality of a sample submitted 
t<j him, and when they were found wanting in no respect, 
he still would not allow that he was beaten. 

‘ W’e have yet to know how it takes an impression,’ he 
said, to avoid praising his son. 

‘ Fonny man 1 ’ exclaimed Kolb. 

The old man was cool enough now ; he cloaked his 
feigned hesitation with paternal dignity. 

‘ I wish to tell you in fairness, father, that even now it 
seems to me that the paper costs more than it ought 
to do ; I want to solve the problem oi sizing it in the 
pulping trough. I have just that one improvement to 
make.* 

‘ Oho ! so you are trying U) trick me ! ’ 

' Well, shall I tell you ? I can size the pulp as it is, but 
^o far I cannot do it evenly, and the surface is as rough as 
a burr I ’ 

‘ Very good, size your pulp in the trough, and y<^u shall 
have my money.’ 
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‘ Mein master vill nefer see de golour of your money * 
declared Kolb. 

Plainly, the old man meant to punish David for laa 
night’s humiliation, for he treated him more than coldly. 
David sent away Kolb. 

‘ Father,’ he began, ‘ I have never bdrne you any grudi-c 
for making over the business to me at such an exorbitant 
valuation; I have always seen you as my father. I have 
said to myself—“ The old man has had a hard time and he 
certainly gave me a better bringing up than I had a ri^ht 
to expect; let him enjoy the fruits of his toil in peace, and 
in his own way.” I even gave up my mother’s money to 
you. I began encumbered with debt, and bore all the 
burdens that you put upon me without a murmur. I 
promised myself that I would make my way and succeed 
without bothering you. Well, harassed for debts that were 
not of my own making, with no bread in the house, and my 
feet held to the flames, I have found out the secret. I ha\ e 
struggled on patiently till my strength is exhausted. It i< 
perhaps your duty to help me, but do not give me a thought; 
think of a woman and a little one ’ (David could not keep 
back the tears at this) ; ‘ think of them, and give them help 
and protection. Kolb and Marion have given me their 
savings ; will you do less ? ’ he cried at last, seeing his father 
was cold as the imposing-stone. 

‘ And that was not entnigh for you,’ said the old man, 
without the slightest sense of shame ; ‘ why, you would 
waste the wealth of the Indies ! Good-night! I am too 
igin)rant to lend a hand in schemes got up on purpose 
to exploit me. A monkey will never gobble down a bear ’ 
(alluding to the wtukshop nicknames). ‘ I am a vinegrower, 
1 am not a banker. And what is more, look you, business 
between tather and son never turns out well. Stay and cat 
y our dinner here ; you shan’t say that you came for nothing.’ 

'rhere are some deep-hearted natures that can force their 
own pain down into inner depths unsuspected by those 
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dearest to them; and with them, when anguish forces its 
way to the surface and is visible, it is only after a mighty 
upheaval. David’s nature 'was one of these. Eve had 
thoroughly understood the noble character of the man. 
But now that the depths had been stirred, David’s father 
took the wave of anguish that passed over his son’s features 
for a child’s trick, an attempt to ‘ get round ’ his father, 
and his bitter grief for mortification over the tailure of the 
attempt. Father and son parted in anger. 

David and Kolb reached Angoulcme about midnight. 
Thev came back on foot, and stealthily, like burglars. 
Before one o’clock in the morning David was installed in 
the impenetrable hiding-place prepared by his wife in Basinc 
C.lerget’s house. No one saw him enter it, and the pity 
that henceforth would shelter David was the most resource¬ 
ful pity of all—the pity of a work-girl. 

Kolb bragged that day that he had saved his master on 
horseback, and only left him in a carrier’s van well on the 
way to Limoges. A sufiicient provision of raw material 
had been laid up in Basinc’s cellar, so that Kolb. .Marion, 
.Mine. Sechard, and her mother need have no communica¬ 
tion with her. 

Two days after the scene at Mar<ac, old Sechard came 
hurrying to Angoulcme and his ilaughter-in-Iaw. 
Lovetousness hail brought him. There were three clear 
weeks ahead before the vintage began, and he could not 
^ieep for wanting to know whether the di'^eovery oflLred 
.my chance of riches ; he was thinking what he could make, 
to use his own expression. To this end he took up his 
quarters in one of the attics over Eve’s roi^m, winch he had 
reserved by the terms of the lease, wilfully shutting his eyes to 
the h*arencss and want that made his son’s home desolate. If 
they (3wcd him rent, they could well aiVoiLl to keep him. I le 
ate his food from a tinned iron plate, and mad.e no marvel at 
it. ‘ I began in the same way,’ he told his daughter-in-law, 
when she apologised for the absence of silver spoons. 
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Marion was obliged to run into debt for necessaries for 
them all. Kolb was earning a franc a day as a bricklayer^ 
labourer; and at last poor Eve, who, for the sake of he: 
husband and child, had sacrificed her last resources to 
entertain David’s father, saw that she had only ten francs 
left. She had hoped to the last to soften the old miser’s 
heart by her affectionate respect, and patience, and pettv 
attentions ; but old Sechard was obdurate as ever. \X hen 
she saw him turn the same cold eyes on her, the same look 
that the Cointets had given her, and Petit-Claud and Cerizet, 
she tried to watch and guess old Sechard’s intentions. 
Trouble thrown away I Old Scchard, never sober, never 
drunk, was inscrutable ; intoxication is a double veil. If 
the old man’s tipsiness was sometimes real, it was quite as 
often feigned for the purpose of extracting David’s secret 
from his wife. Sometimes he coaxed, sometimes he 
frightened his daughter-in-law. 

‘ I will drink up my property ; / will buy an annuity^ he 
would threaten when Eve told him that she knew nothing. 

The humiliating struggle was wearing her out; she kept 
silence at last, lest she should show disrespect to her hus- 
banil’s father. 

‘ But, father,’ she said one day when driven to extremity, 
‘ there is a very simple way of finding out everything. Pay 
David’s ilehis ; he will come home, and you can settle it 
between you.’ 

* Ha ! that is what you want to get out of me, is it?’ 
he cried. ‘ It is as well to know ! ’ 

But if Sechanl had no belief in his son, he h.id plenty of 
faith in the (!ointets. He went to consult them, and the 
Clointets da/zled him of set purpose, telling him that his 
son’s experiments might mean millions of francs. 

‘ If David can prove that he has succeeiled, I shall not 
hesitate to go into partnership with him, and reckon his 
discovery as half the capital,’ tall Cointet told him. 

The suspicious old man learned a good deal over nips of 
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brandy with the workpeople, and something more by 
questioning Petit-Claud and feigning stupidity. At length 
he felt convinced that the Cointets were the real movers 
behind Metiviei*; they were plotting to ruin Scchard's 
printing establishment, and to lure him on to pay his son’s 
iiebts by holding out the discovery as a bait. The old man 
«»f the people did not suspect that Petit-Claud was in the 
piot, nor had he any idea of the toils woven to ensnare the 
i;rcat secret. A day came at last when he grew angry and 
out of patience with the daughter-in-law who would not 
so much as tell him where David was hiding ; he determined 
to force the laboratory door, for he had discovered that 
David was wont to make his experiments in the workshop 
where the rollers were melted down. 

He came downstairs very early one morning and set to 
work upon the lock. 

Mley! papa Sechard, what are you doing there?’ 
Marion called out. She had risen at daybreak to go to her 
paper-mill, and now she sprang across to the workshop. 

* I am in my own house, am I not ? ’ said the old man in 
“ome confusion. 

‘ Oh, indeed, are you turning thief in your old age ? 
\'ou are not drunk this time either. 1 shall go straight to 
the mistress and tell her.’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, Afarion,’ said Sechard, thawing two 
crowns of six francs each from his pocket. ‘ There-* 

‘ I will hold my tongue, but don’t you do it again,’ said 
Marion, shaking her finger at him, ‘ or all Angouleme shall 
hc.ir of it.’ 

The old man had scarcely gone out, however, when 
Marion went up to her mistress. 

* Look, madame,’ she said, ‘ 1 have had twelve francs out 
»'f your father-in-law, and here they arc.* 

‘ I low did you do it ? ’ 

‘ \\ hat was he wanting to do but to take a look at the 
master’s pots and pans and stuff, to find out the secret, 
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forsooth. I knew quite well that there was nothing in the 
little place, but I frightened him and talked as if he were 
setting about robbing his son, and he gave me tw^elve frar.cv 
to say nothing about it.’ 

Just at that moment Basine came in radiant, with a letter 
for her friend, a letter from David written on magnificcr.: 
paper, which she handed over when they were alone. 

‘ My adored Eve, —I am writing to you the first Icttc- 
on the first sheet of paper made by my new process. I ha\e 
solved the problem of sizing the pulp in the trough at la^t. 
A pound of pulp costs five sous, even supposing that the 
raw material is grown on good soil and specially cultivated; 
three francs’ worth of sized pulp will make a ream of pap^r 
at twelve pounds to the ream. I am quite sure that I car. 
lessen the weight of books by one-half. The envelope, the 
letter, and samples enclosed are all manufactured in clifTcrcn: 
ways. 1 kiss you ; we shall have wealth now to add to our 
happiness ; everything else we had before.’ 

‘ There ! ’ said Eve, handing the samples to her father-in- 
law, ‘ when the vintage is over let your son have the motu-.. 
give him a chance to make his fortune, and you shall he 
repaid ten times over ; he has succeeded at last ! ’ 

Old Sechard hurried at once to the (>)intcts. Ever, 
sample was tesieil and minutely examined ; the price-, 
from three to ten francs per ream, were noted on eaci' 
separate slip. Some were sized, others unsized ; some were 
of almost metallic purity, others soft as (Chinese paper ; in 
colour there was every possible shade of white. If oiv. 
Sechard and the two Ciointets had been Jews examiniii; 
diamonds, their eyes could not have glistened more eager!',. 
‘ \’our son is t)n the right track,' fat ('ointet said at lengiln 
‘ \'ery well, [vay his delns,’ returned old Sechard. 

‘ By all means, if he will take us into partnership,’ sa:. 
tall ('ointet. 
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‘ You are extortioners ! ’ cried old Sechard. ‘ You have 
been suing him under Metivier's name, and you mean me 
in buy you off; that is the long and the short ot it. I’m 
:: )t such a fool, gentlemen-’ 

The brothers looked at one another, but they C(^ntrived 
':> hide their surprise at the old miser’s shrewdness. 

‘ We are not millionaires,* said fat (lointet; ‘ we don’t 
^iiscount bills for amusement. We should think ourselves 
veil if we could pay cash for our bits of accounts for 
r.i'j'', and we still give bills to our dealer.’ 

‘ The experiment ("night to be tried first on a much larger 
vcaie,’ tall Cointet said coldly. * Sometimes you try a thing 
with a saucepan and succeed, and fail utterly when you 
experiment in bulk. You shcmld help your son out of his 
liitliculties.’ 

‘ \'es ; but when my son is at liberty, will he take me as 
hi'i partner r ’ 

* That is no business of ours,’ said fat (lointet. ‘ My good 
man, do you suppose that when you have paid some ten 
thousand francs for your son, there is an end of it ? It will 
CMst two thousand francs to take out a patent ; there will 
he journeys to Paris; and before going to any expense. 
It would be prudent to do as my bnnher here suggests, and 
iv.ake a thousand reams or so ; to try several whole batches 
to make sure, ^'ou see, there is nothing you must be so 
much on your guard against as an inventor.’ 

‘ I have a liking for bread leady buttered myself,’ added 
tall (iointet. 

All through that night the old man ruminated over this 
viilemma - ‘ If 1 pay David's dei'>ts, he will be set at liberty, 
.i!ui once set at liberty, he need not share his fortune with 
!:ie unless he chooses. lie knows very well that I cheated 
h.im over the first partnership, and he will not ('are to try 
a second ; so it is to my interest to keep him shut up, the 
wretched b(n'.* 

The (Jointets knew enough of Sechard senior to see that 
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they ought to hunt in couples. All three said to themselves 
—‘ Experiments must be tried before the discovery can tak^ 
any practical shape. David Sechard must be set at libertv 
before those experiments can be made ; and David SecharJ. 
set at liberty, will slip through our fingers.’ 

Everybody involved, moreover, had his own little after¬ 
thought. Pctit-Claud, for instance, said, ‘ As soon as I an; 
married, I will slip my neck out of the Cointets’ yoke; 
but till then I shall hold on.’ 

Tall Cointet thought, ‘ I would rather have David unde: 
lock and key, and then I should be master of the situation.’ 

Old Scchard, too, thought, ‘ If I pay my son’s debts, he 
will repay me with a “ Thank you ! ” ’ 

Eve, hard-pressed (for the old man threatened now to 
turn her out of the house), would neither reveal her hus¬ 
band’s hiding-place, nor even send proposals of a safe 
conduct. She could not feel sure of finding so safe a refuj^c 
a second time. 

‘ Set your son at liberty,’ she told her father-in-law, ‘ and 
then you shall know everything.’ 

The four interested persons sat, as it were, with a banquet 
spread before them, none of them daring to begin, each one 
suspicious and watchful of his neighbour. A few day^ 
after David went into hiding, Petit-Claud went to the mi;! 
to see the tall ("ointet. 

‘ I have done my best,’ he said ; ‘ David has gone int.> 
seclusion of his own accord somewhere or other ; he i< 
working out some improvement there in peace. It is no 
fault of mine if you have not gained your end ; are you 
going to keep your prcmiise ? * 

‘ Yes, if we succeed,’ said tall (Cointet. ‘ Old Sechard 
was here only a day or two ago ; he came to ask us some 
questions as to paper-making. The old miser has got wind, 
of his son's invention ; he wants to turn it to his own 
account, so there is some hope <^f a partnership. You are 
with the father and the son-’ 
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‘ Be the third person in the trinity and give them up,* 
smiled Petit-Claud. 

‘ Vcs,’ said Cointet. ‘ When you have David in prison, 
,»r bc^und to us by a deed of partnership, you shall marry 
Mile, de la Have.’ 

* Is that your ultimatum ? ’ 

* ,\[v sine qua non^ said Cointet, since we are speaking 
foreign languages.* 

* Then here is mine in plain language,' Petit-C'laud said 
dryly. 

‘ Ah! let us have it,’ answered Cointet with some 
curiosity. 

‘ You will present me to-mr>rrow to Mme. ile Senonches, 
and do something detinite for me ; you will keep your 
word, in short; or 1 will clear (^iV Sechard's tiehts myself, 
sell my practice, and go into partnership with him. 1 will 
not he duped. You have spoken out, and 1 aii'i doing the 
same. 1 have given proof; give me proof of your sincerity. 
\'ou have all, and 1 have nothing. If you wt)n't do fairly 
hv me, I know your cards, and I shall play for my own hand.* 

Tall Cointet took his hat and umbrella, his face at the 
same time taking on its Jesuitical expression, and out he 
went, biilding Petit-Cdaud come with him. 

* \'ou shall see, my friend, whether 1 have prepared your 
way for you,’ said he. 

The shrewd paper-manutacturer saw his danger at a 
glance ; he saw, t(M^ that with a man like Petit-(.daud it 
was better play abc^ve board. Parriy lo be prepared for 
ct)ntingencies, j'>aitly tf) satisfy his conscience, he had 
dropped a word (jr two lo the point in the ear f)f the ex¬ 
consul-general, under the pretext of puttin*.^ Mile, de la 
Haye's financial position before that gentleman. 

* I have the man for Pran^dse,’ he IkuI said ; ‘ fr^r with 
thirty thousand francs of z/y/, a girl must ncjt expect too 
much nowadays.’ 

‘ W’c will talk it over later on,* answered lYancis du 
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Hautoy, ex-consul-general. * Mme. de Senonches’ positio- 
has altered very much since Mme. de Bargeton went awav 
we very likely might marry Frangoise to some elder!-; 
country gentleman.* 

‘ She would disgrace herself if you did,’ Cointet returne-i 
in his dry way. ‘ Better marry her to some capable, 
ambitious young man ; you could help him with you: 
influence, and he would make a good position for his wife.’ 

‘ \Vc shall sec,’ said Francis du Hautoy; ‘ her grj.J.- 
mothcr will have to be consulted first in any case.’ 

When M. dc Bargeton died, his wife had sold the gren: 
house in the Rue du Minage. Mme. de Senonches, finding 
her own house scarcely large enough, persuaded M. de 
Senonches to buy the Hotel de Bargeton, the cradle (jt 
Lucicn (!!hardon’s ambitions, the scene of the earliest eventN 
in his career. Zephirine de Senonches had it in mind to 
succeed to Mme. de Bargeton; she, too, would be a kind 
of queen in Angoulemc ; she would have a salon, and be 
a great lady, in short. There was a schism in Angoulemc, 
a strife dating from the late M. dc Bargeton’s duel with 
M. de Clhantlour. Some maintained that Louise de Negrc- 
pclissc was blameless, others believed in Stanislas dc 
(lhandour’s scandals. Mme. dc Senonches declared for the 
Bargetons, and began by winning over that faction. Many 
frequenters of the Hotel de Bargeton had been so accus¬ 
tomed for years to their nightly game of cards in the house 
that they could not give it up, and Mme. de Senonches 
turned this fact to account. She received every evening, 
and certainly gained all the grouml lost by Amelic Chandour, 
who set up for a rival. 

Francis du 1 lautoy, living in the innermost circle of 
Angt^uleme nobility, went so far as to think of marrying 
F'ran^oise to old M. de Severac, Mme. du Brossard having 
totally failed to capture that gentleman for her daughter ; 
and when Mme. de Bargeton reappeared as the prefect’s 
wife, Zephiline’s hopes for her dear god-daughter waxed 



high indeed. The Comtesse du Chatclet, so she argued, 
would be sure to use her influence for her champion. 

Boniface Cointet had Angoulenic at his fingers’ ends ; 
i'.c saw all the difliculties at a glance, and resolved to sweep 
them out of the way by a bold stroke that only a Tartufe’s 
(Main could invent. The puny lawyer was not a little 
.una/cd to find his fellow-conspirator keeping his word 
with him ; not a word did Petit-Cdaud utter, he respected 
the musings of his companion, and they walkeil the whole 
way from the paper-mill to the Rue du Minage in silence. 

* Monsieur and madamc arc at breakfast ' — this announce- 
n'icnt met the ill-timed visitors on the steps. 

‘ Never mind, take in our names,’ said tall Clointet; and 
feeling sure of his position, he followed immediately behind 
the servant and introduced his companion to the elaborately 
atlected Zephirine, who was breakfasting in company with 
M. Francis du Hautoy and Mile, do la I lave. AL do 
Senonches had gone, as usual, for a day’s shooting over 
M. de Pimentel’s land. 

* M. Petit-Claud is the young lawyer of whom I spoke 
to you, madame ; he will go through the trust accounts 
when your fair ward comes of age.’ 

The ex-diplomat made a quick scrutiny of Petit-(]laud, 
who, for his part, was looking furtively at the ‘ fair ward.’ 
As for Zephirine, who was hearing of the matter for the 
tirst time, her surprise was so great that she dropped her 
u >rk. 

Mile, de la llaye, a shrewish young woman with an ill- 
tempered face, a waist that could scarcely be called slender, 
a thin figure, and colourless fair hair, in spite of a certain 
little air that she had, was by no means easy to marry. 
The ‘ parentage unknown ’ t)n her birth certificate was the 
real bar to her entrance into the sphere where her god¬ 
mother's affection and that of F'rancis strove to establish 
I'.er. Mile, dc la Haye, ignorant of her real position, was 
very hard to please; the richest merchant in L’lloumcau 
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would have found no favour in her sight. Cointet saw th: 
sufficiently significant expression of the young lady’s face i- 
the sight of the little lawyer, and turning, beheld a precise'. , 
similar grimace on Petit-Claud’s countenance. IVIme. (i- 
Scnonches and Francis looked at each other, as if in search (y. 
an excuse for getting rid of the visitors. All this Cointet saw 
He asked M. du Hautoy for the favour of a few minute^ 
speech with him, and the pair went together into th. 
drawing-room. 

‘ Fatherly affection is blinding you, sir,’ he said bluntly 
‘ You will not find it an easy thing to marry your daughter 
and, acting in your interest throughout, I have put you ir. 
a position from which you cannot draw back ; for I am 
fond of Fran^oise as if she were my ward. Now—Petit- 
(]laud knows everything\ His overweening ambition is 
guarantee for your dear child’s happiness ; for, in the fir'-: 
place, I'rangoisc will do as she likes with her husband ; and. 
in the second, he wants your influence. You can ask the 
new prefect for the post of crown attorney for him in the 
court here. M. Milaud is definitely appointed to Nevers: 
Petit-Claud will sell his practice, you will have no difficulty 
in obtaining a deputy public prosecutor’s place for him ; 
and it will not be long before he becomes attorney for the 
crown, president of the cemrt, deputy, what you will.’ 

Francis went back to the dining-room and behaved 
charmingly to his daughter’s suitor. ’ He gave Mme. de 
SeiKMiches a look, and brought the scene to a close with 
an invitation to dine with them on the morrow ; Petit- 
('laud must come and discuss business. He even went 
ilownstairs and as tar as the court with the visitc^rs, telling 
Petit-C.laud that, on Cointet’s recommendation, both he and 
Mme. de Senc^nches were disposed to approve all that Mile, 
de la 1 laye's trustee had arranged for the welfare of that 
little angel. 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried Petit-C'laud, as they came away, ‘ what a 
plain girl ! I have been taken in-’ 



* She looks a lady-like girl/ returned Cointet, * and besides, 
if she were a beauty, would they give her to you ? W hy, 
my dear fellow, thirty thousand francs and the influence of 
Mine, de Scnonchcs and the Comtessc du C'hatclct! Many 
a small landowner would be wonderfully glad of the chance, 
all the more since M. Francis du Mautoy is never likely to 
marrv, and all that he has will go to the girl. Your marriage 
is as good as settled.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘ That is what I have just been saying,' returned C'ointct, 
and he gave his companion an account of his recent bold 
stroke. ‘ M. Milaud is just about to be appointed attorney 
tor the crown at Nevers, my dear fellow,’ he continued ; 

‘ sell your practice, and in ten years’ time you will be Keeper 
of the Seals. You arc not the kind of man to draw back 
from any service required of you by the court.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Petit-f'Iaud, his zeal stirred by the 
prospect of such a career; ‘ very well, be in the Place du 
Murier to-morrow at half-past four ; I will see old Sechard 
in the meantime ; we will have a deed of partnership drawn 
up, and the father and the son shall be handed over to the 
third person of the trinity — (Cointet, to wit.’ 

W’e must now return to Lucien in Paris. On the morrow 
of the loss announced in his letter, he obtaineil a iwsa for 
his passport, bought a stout h*)liy stick, and went to the 
Rue d’Enfcr to take a place in the little market van, which 
took him as far as Longjumeau for half a franc. 1 le was 
going home to Angouleme, At the end of the first day’s 
tramp he slept in a cowshed, two leagues from Arpajon. 
He had come no farther than Orleans before he was very 
weary, and almost ready to break down, but there he found 
a boatman willing to bring him as far as "J’ours for three 
francs, and food during the journey cost him but forty sous. 
Five days of walking brought him from Tours to Poitiers, 
and left him with but five francs in his pockets, but he 
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summoned up all his remaining strength for the journev 
before him. 

He was overtaken by night in the open country, and had 
made up his mind to sleep out of doors, when a travellinjj 
carriage passed by, slowly climbing the hillside, and, all 
unknown to the postillion, the occupants, and the serv^ant, 
he managed to slip in among the luggage, crouching between 
two trunks lest he should be shaken off by the jolting ot 
the carriage—and so he slept. 

He awoke with the sun shining into his eyes, and the 
sound of voices in his ears. The carriage had come to a 
standstill. Looking about him, he knew that he was at 
Manslc, the little town where he had waited for Mme. de 
Bargeton eighteen months before, his heart full of hope and 
love and joy. A group of post-boys eyed him curiously 
and suspiciously, covered with dust as he was, wedged in 
among the luggage. Lucien jumped down, but before he 
could speak two travellers stepped out of the calcche, and 
the words ilied away on his lips ; for there stood the new 
Prefect of the (diarente, Sixte du Chatclet, and his wife, 
Louise de Negrcpelissc. 

‘ If we had but known what a travelling-companion 
chance had given us I * said the Countess. ‘ Come in with 
us, monsieur.’ 

I.ucicn gave the couple a distant bow and a half-humbled, 
half-defiant glance ; then he turned away into a cross¬ 
country roail in search of some farmhouse where he might 
make a breakfast on bread and milk, rest a while, and think 
quietly over the future. 1 le still had three francs left. On 
and on he walked with the hurrying pace of fever, noticing 
as he went, down by the riverside, that the country grew 
m(^rc and more picturesque. It was near midday when he 
came upon a sheet of water with wilk^ws growing about the 
margin, and stopped for a while to rest his eyes on the cool, 
thick-growing leaves ; and something of the grace of the 
fields entered into his soul. 
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In among the crests of the willows he caught a glimpse of 
a mill near by on a branch stream, and of the thatched roof 
of a mill-house where the house-leeks were growing. For 
all ornament, the quaint cottage was covered with jessamine 
and honeysuckle and climbing hops, and the garden about 
it was gay with phlox and tall, juicy-leaved plants. Nets 
lav drying in the sun along a paved causeway raised above 
the highest flood level, and secured by massive piles. Ducks 
were swimming in the clear mill-pond below tlie currents 
of water roaring over the wheel. As the poet came nearer 
he heard the clack of the mill and saw the good-natured, 
homely woman of the house knitting on a garden bench, 
and keeping an eye upon a little one who was chasing the 
hens about. 

Lucien came forward. ‘ My good woman,' he said, ‘ 1 
am tired out ; I have a fever on me, and I have only three 
francs ; will you undertake to give me brown bread and 
milk, and let me sleep in your barn for a week ? 1 shall have 

time to write to my people, and they will either come to 
fetch me or send me money.’ 

‘ 1 am quite willing, always supposing that my husband 
has no objection.—fley! okl man!* 

The miller came up, gave Lucien a look over, and took 
his pipe out of his mouth to remark, ‘ "riirec francs for a 
week’s board ? You might as well pay nothing at all.' 

‘ Perhaps 1 shall end as a miller’s man,’ thought the poet, 
as his eyes wandered over the lovely country. I’hen the 
miller’s wife made a bed ready for him, ami Lucien lay 
down and slept so long that his hostess was frigluened. 

‘ Lourtois,’ she said, next day at noon, ' just go in and 
see whether that young man is dead or alive ; I daren’t go 
in ; he has been lying there these fourteen hours.* 

The miller was busy spreading out his fishing-nets and 
lines. ‘ It is my belief,’ he said, ‘ that the fine fellow yonder 
is some starveling play-actor, withemt a brass farthing to 
bless himself with.’ 
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‘ What makes you think that, old man ? ’ asked the 
mistress of the mill. 

‘ Lord, he is not a prince, nor a lord, nor a member ot 
parliament, nor a bishop; why are his hands as white as 
if he did nothing ? ’ 

‘ Then it is very strange that he does not feel hungry and 
wake up,’ retorted the miller’s wife ; she had just prepared 
breakfast for yesterday’s chance guest. ‘ A play-actor, is 
he ? ’ she continued. ‘ Where will he be going ? It is too 
early yet for the fair at Angouleme.’ 

But neither the miller nor his wife suspected that (actors, 
princes, and bishops apart) there is a kind of being who is 
both prince and actor, and is invested besides with a mag¬ 
nificent order of priesthood—the Poet, who seems to do 
nothing, yet reigns over all humanity since he can paint 
humanity. 

‘ What can he be ? ’ Courtois asked his wife. 

‘ Suppose it should be dangerous to take him in ? ’ 
queried she. 

‘ Pooh ! thieves look more alive than that; we should 
have been robbed by this time,’ returned her spouse. 

‘ I am neither a prince nor a thief, nor a bishop nor an 
actor,’ Lucien said wearily; he must have overheard the 
colloquy through the window, and now he suddenly 
appeared. ‘ I am poor, I am tired out, I have come on foot 
from Paris. My name is Lucien de Rubempre, and my 
father was M. Chardon, who used to have Postel’s business 
in L’Houmeau. My sister married David Scchard, the 
printer in the Place du Muricr at Angouleme.’ 

‘ Stop a bit,’ said the miller, ‘ that printer is the son of the 
old skinflint who farms his own land at Marsac, isn’t he ? ’ 

‘ The very same,’ said Lucien. 

M le is a queer kind of a father, he is ! ’ Courtois continued. 
‘ Me is worth two hundred thousand francs and more, 
without counting his money-box, and he has sold his son 
up, they say.’ 
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When body and soul have been broken by a prolonged 
painful struggle, there comes a crisis when a strong nature 
braces itself for greater effort; but those who give way 
under the strain either die or sink into an unconsciousness 
like death. That hour of crisis had struck for Lucien ; at 
the vague rumour of the catastrophe that had befallen David 
he seemed almost ready to succumb. 

‘ Oh ! my sister ! ’ he cried. ‘ Oh, God ! what have I 
done ? Base wretch that I am ! ’ 

lie dropped down on a wooden bench, looking white and 
ftcblc as a dying man. The miller’s wife hurrictl out with 
a bowl of milk and made him drink, but he begged the miller 
to help him back to his bed, and asked to be forgiven for 
bringing a dying man into their house. He thought his 
last hour had come. W ith the shadow of death, thoughts 
of religion crossed a brain so quick to ct>nceivc picturesque 
fancies ; he would see the cure, he would confess and 
receive the last sacraments. The moan, uttered in a faint 
voice by a young man with such a comely face and figure, 
went to Mme. Courtois’s heart. 

‘ I say, old man, just take the horse and go to Marsac 
and ask Dr. Matron to come and see this young man ; he 
is in a very bad way, it seems to me, and you might bring the 
cure as well. Perhaps they may know more about that 
printer in the Place du Murier than you do, for Posted 
married M. Matron’s daughter.’ 

(iourtois departed. The miller’s wife tried to make 
Lucien take food ; like all country-bred folk, she was lull 
of the idea that sick folk must be made to eat. lie tf)ok 
nt) notice of her, but gave way to a vi(;lent stf)rm of remorse¬ 
ful grief, a kind of mental process of c*)unter'irritation, 
which relieved him. 

The Courtois’ mill lay a league away from Marsac, the 
market-town of the district, and the half-way halt between 
Mansle and Angoulemc ; so it was not long liebire the good 
miller came back with the dtx:tor and the curd. Both 
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functionaries had heard rumours coupling Lucien’s name 
with the name of Mme. de Bargeton; and now, when the 
whole department was talking of the lady’s marriage to the 
new Prefect and her return to Angouleme as the Comtesse 
du Chatelet, both cure and doctor were consumed with a 
violent curiosity to know why M. de Bargeton’s widow- 
had not married the young poet with whom she had lett 
Angouleme. When they heard, furthermore, that Lucicn 
was at the mill, they were eager to know whether the poet 
had come to the rescue of his brother-in-law. Curiosity 
and humanity alike prompted them to go at once to the 
dying man. 

Two hours after Courtois set out, Lucien heard the rattle 
of old iron over the stony causeway, the country doctor’s 
ramshackle chaise came up to the door, and out stepped the 
MM. Marrc^n, for the cure was the doctor’s uncle. Lucien’s 
bedside visitors were as intimate with David’s father as 
country neighbours usually are in a small vine-growing 
township. The doctor looked at the dying man, felt his 
pulse, and examined his tongue; then he looked at the 
miller’s wife, and smiled reassuringly. 

‘ Mme. (>)urtois,’ said he, ‘ if, as I do not doubt, you 
have a bottle of g(^od wine somewhere in the cellar, and a 
fat cel in your tish-pond, put them before your patient. 
It is only exhaustion ; there is nothing the matter with 
him. Our great man will be on his feet again directly.’ 

‘ Ah I monsieur,’ said Lucicn, ‘ it is not my body, it is 
my mind that ails. These good people have told me tidings 
that nearly killed me; I have just heard bad news of my 
sister, Mme. Sechard. Mme. (^^urtois says that your 
daughter is married to Postel, monsieur, so you must know 
something of D.ivid Sechard’s alTairs ; for heaven’s sake, 
monsieur, tell me what you know ! ’ 

‘ Why, he must be in prison,’ began the doctor; ‘ his 

father wc^uld not help him-’ 

‘ hi prison ! ’ repeated Lucien, ‘ why ? ’ 
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‘ Because some bills came from Paris ; he had overlooked 
them, no doubt, for he does not pay much attention to his 
business, they say,* said Dr. Marron. 

‘ Pray leave me with M. le Cure,’ said the poet, with a 
visible change of countenance. The doctor and the miller 
and his wife went out of the room, and Lucien was left 
alone with the old priest. 

‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ I feel that my death is near, and I deserve 
to die. I am a very miserable wretch ; I can t>nlv cast 
myself into the arms of religion. It is I, sir, 1 wht> have 
brought all these troubles on my sister and brother, for 
David Sechard has been a brother to me ! I drew those 
bills that David could not meet! . . . I have riiinetl him. 
In my terrible misery, I forgot the crime. A millionaire 
put an end to the proceedings, ami I quite believed that he 
had met the bills ; but nothing of the kind was done, it 
seems.* And Lucien U)Id the tale of his st^rrows. The 
st<^ry, as he told it in his feverish excitement, was worthy 
of the poet. I le besought the cure to go to Angc>ulcme and 
to ask for news of Eve and his mother, x\fme. (.hardon, and 
to let him know the truth, and whether it was still possible 
to repair the evil. 

‘ 1 shall live till you come back, sir,’ he ailtled, as the hot 
tears fell. ‘ If my mother and sister and David do not cast 
me otf, 1 shall not die.’ 

Lucien’s remorse was terril^Ie to see. I’he tears, the 
eloquence, the young white face with the heartbroken, 
despairing look, the tales of sorrow upon sorrow till human 
strength could endure no nK)re, all these things aroused 
the cure’s pity and interest. 

‘ In the provinces, as in Paris,’ he said, ‘ you must believe 
only half of what you hear. Do not alarm yourself; a piece 
of hearsay, three leagues away from Angouleme, is sure to 
be far from the truth. (3ld Sechard, our neighbour, left 
Marsac some days ago ; very likely he is busy settling his 
son’s difficulties. I am going to Angouleme ; I will come 
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back and tell you whether you can return home; your 
confessions and repentance will help me to plead your 
cause.’ 

The cure did not know that Lucien had repented so manv 
times during the last eighteen months, that penitence, how¬ 
ever impassioned, had come to be a kind of drama with 
him, played to perfection, played for that matter in all good 
faith, but none the less a drama. To the cure succeeded 
the doctor. He saw that the patient was passing through 
a nervous crisis, and that the danger was beginning to 
subside. The nephew spoke as comfortingly as the uncle, 
and at length the patient was persuaded to take some 
nourishment. 

Meanwhile the cure, knowing the manners and customs 
of the cf)untrysidc, had gone to Mansle ; the coach from 
Ruffee to vXngouleme was due to pass about that time, and 
he found a vacant place in it. He would go to his grand¬ 
nephew Postel, the druggist in L’Houmeau, and make 
inquiries of him. From the assiduity with which the little 
druggist assisted his venerable relative to alight from the 
abominable cage which did duty as a coach between Ruffee 
and Angoulemc, it was apparent to the meanest under¬ 
standing that M. and Mme. Postel founded their hopes ot 
future case upon the old cure’s will. 

‘ 1 lave you breakfasted ? Will you have something to 
cat ? W'e did not in the least expect you ! This is a pleasant 
surprise ! ’ Out came questions innumerable in a breath. 

Mme. Postel might have been born to be the wife of an 
apothecary in I/Houmeau. She was a C(^mmon-looking 
woman, about the same height as little Postel himself, such 
good looks as she possessed being entirely due to youth 
and health. 1 ler Horid auburn hair grew very low on her 
forehead. I ler demeanour and language were in keeping 
with homely features, a round countenance, the red cheeks 
of a country damsel, and eyes that might almost be described 
as yellow. Hverything about her said plainly enough that 
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she had been married for her expectations. After a year of 
iTurried life, therefore, she ruled the house ; and Postel, 
onlv too happy to have discovered the heiress, meekly 
submitted to the wife. Mme. Leonie Postel, nee Matron, 
was nursing her first infant, the darling of the old cure, 
the diKtor, and of Postel; a repulsive intant, with a strong 
likeness to both its parents. 

* Well, uncle,’ said Leonie, ‘ what has brought you to 
Angouleme, since you will not take anything, and ni^ sooner 
come in than you talk of going ? ' 

But when the venerable ecclesiastic brought out the 
names of David Sechard and Eve, little Pt^stel grew verv 
red, and Leonie telt it incumbent upon her to give him a 
jealous glance—the glance that a wife never fails to give 
when she is perfectly sure of her husband, and gives a look 
back on the past by way of a caution for the future. 

‘ What have those folk done to you, uncle, that you 
should mix y<^ursclf up with their atlairs t ’ iiu|uired Leonie, 
with very perceptible tartness. 

‘ They are in trouble, my girl,’ said the cure, and he told 
the Postels about Lucicn at the ('ourtois’ mill. 

‘ Oh ! so that is the way he came back from Paris, is 
it r ’ exclaimed Postel. ‘ Yet he had some brains, por)r 
fell<AV, and he was ambitious too. He went out to look 
for wool, and comes home shorn. But what does he 
want here? llis sister is frightfully poor; for all these 
geniuses, David and Lucien alike, know very little about 
business. There was some talk of him at the Tribunal, 
and, as a judge, I was obliged to sign the warrant of 
execution. It was a painful duty. I th) n<^t know whether 
the sister’s circumstances are such that Lucien can go to her ; 
but in any case the little n^om that he used to occupy here 
is at lil)erty, and 1 shall be pleased to olFer it to him.* 
‘That is right, Postel,* said the priest, lie bestowed a 
kiss on the infant slumbering in Leonie’s arms, and, adjust¬ 
ing his cocked hat, prepared to walk out of the shop. 
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* You will dine with us, uncle, of course,’ said Mmc. 
Postel; ‘ if once you meddle in those people’s affairs, i: 
will be some time before you have done. Afy husband 
will drive you back again in his little pony-cart.’ 

Husband and wife stood watching their valued, ageo 
relative on his way into Angouleme. ‘ He carries hin> 
self well for his age, all the same,’ remarked the 
druggist. 

By this time David had been in hiding for eleven da\< 
in a house only two doors away from the druggist’s shop, 
which the worthy ecclesiastic had just quitted to climb the 
steep path into Angouleme with the news of Lucien’s present 
condition. 

When the Abbe Marron debouched upon the Place tie 
Muricr he found the three men, each remarkable in h':^ 
own way, and all of them bearing with their whole weight 
upon the present and future of the hapless voluntary 
prisoner. There stood old Sechard, tall Cointet, and hi> 
confederate, the puny limb t^f the law, three men repre¬ 
senting three phases of greed as widely different as their 
outward forms. The first had it in mind to sell his own 
son ; the scconti, to betray his client; and the third, while 
bargaining for both iniquities, was inwardly resolved to 
pay for neither. It was nearly five o’clock. Passers-by 
on their way home to dinner stopped a moment to look at 
the group. 

‘ What the devil can old Scchard and tall Cointet have 
to say to each other ? ’ asked the more curious. 

‘ There is something on foot concerning that miserable 
wretch that leaves his wife and child and mother-in-law to 
starve,’ suggested some. 

Talk of sending a boy to Paris to learn his trade ! ’ said 
a^provincial wit. 

‘ M. Ic (Aire ! What brings you here, eh ? ’ exclaimed 
old Sechard, catching sight of the Abbe as soon as he 
appeared. 
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‘ I have come on account of your family,’ answered the 
old man. 

* Here is another of my son’s notit>ns ! ’ exclaimed old 
Scchard. 

‘ It would not cost you much to make everybody happy 
all round,’ said the priest, looking at the windows of the 
printing-house. Mme. Sechard’s beautiful tace appeared at 
th.it moment between the curtains ; she was hushing her 
child's cries by tossing him in her arms and singing to him. 

‘ Are you bringing news <^f my son ? ’ asked old Sechard, 
‘or what is more to the purpose—money ? ’ 

‘ No,’ answered M. Matron, ‘ I am bringing the sister 
news of her brother.’ 

‘ C^f Lucien ? ’ cried Petit-(daud. 

* 'S’es. Me has walked all the way from Paris, poor young 
man. I femnd him at the (>‘)urtt)is’ house ; he is worn out 
with misery and fatigue. Oh ! he is very n\uch to be 
pitied.* 

Petit-(daud took tall Cx>intet by the arm, saying aloud, 
‘ If we are going tr) dine with Mme. ile Senonches, it is 
time to dress.’ W hen they had come away a few paces, he 
added, for his companion’s benefit, ‘ Oatch the cub, ami you 
will soon have the dam ; we have David now —’ 

‘ I have found you a wife, find me a partner,’ said tall 
(!ointet with a treacherous smile. 

‘ Lucien is an old school-fellow of mine ; we used to be 
chums. I shall be sure to hear something from him in a 
week’s time. Have the banns put up, and I will engage to 
put David in prison. W’hen he is on the gaoler’s register, 
1 shall have done my parr.’ 

‘ Ah 1 ’ exclaimed tall ('ointet under his breath, ‘ we might 
have the patent taken out in our name ; that would be the 
thing 1 ’ 

A shiver ran through the meagre little attorney when he 
heard those words. 

Meanwhile Eve saw her father-in-law enter with the 
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Abbe Marron, who had let fall a word which unfolded the 
whole tragedy. 

‘ Here is our cure, Mme. Sechard,’ the old man saiti. 
addressing his daughter-in-law, ‘ and pretty tales abou: 
your brother he has to tell us, no doubt! ’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried poor Eve, cut to the heart; ‘ what can 
have happened to him now ? ’ 

The cry told so unmistakably of many sorrows, of much 
dread on so many grounds, that the Abbe Marron matlc 
haste to say, ‘ Reassure yourself, madame ; he is livin-j.' 

Five turned to the vinegrower. 

‘ Father,’ she said, ‘ perhaps you will be good enough 
to go to my mother ; she must hear all that this gentleman 
has to tell us of Lucicn.’ 

The old man went in search of Mme. Chardon, and 
addressed her on this wise— 

‘ Cio and have it out with the Abbe Marron ; he is a 
good sort, priest though he is. Dinner will be late, nn 
doubt, 1 shall come back again in an hour,’ and the old 
man went out. Insensible as he was to everything but the 
clink of money anti the glitter of gold, he left Mme. (Ihardon 
without troubling to notice the effect of the shock that he 
had given her. 

Mme. (diardon had changed so greatly during the la<t 
eighteen months, that in that short time she no longer 
looked the same woman. The troubles hanging over both 
her children, her abortive hopes for Lucien, the unexpected 
deterioration in one in whose powers and honesty she had 
for so lofig believed,- all these things had told heavily upon 
her. Mme. (diardon was not only noble by birth, she was 
noble by nature ; she idolised her children ; consequently, 
during the last six months she had suffered as never before 
since her widowhootl. Lucien might have borne the name 
of Lucien ilc Rubempre by Royal letters patent; he might 
have tounded the family anew, revived the title, and borne 
the arms ; he might have made a great name. He had 
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thrown the chance away; nay, he had fallen into the 
mire ! 

F'or Mme. Chardon the mother was a harder judge than 
ILvc the sister. When she heard of the hills, she looked 
upon Lucien as lost. A mother is often fain to shut her 
tvcs, but she always knows the child that she held at her 
breast, the child that has been always with her in the house ; 
and SC) when Eve and David discussed Lucien's chances of 
success in Paris, and Lucien’s mother to all appearance 
shared Eve's illusions, in her inmost heart there was a 
tremor of fear lest David should be right, for her mother's 
consciousness bore witness to the truth of his words. So 
well did she know Eve's sensitive nature that she could not 
bring herself to speak of her fears ; she was obliged tc^ choke 
them down and keep such silence as only mothers can keep 
when they knc^w how to love their children. 

And Eve, on her side, had watched her mother, and saw 
the ravages of hidden grief with a feeling of dread ; her 
mother was growing old, and failing from day to ilay. 
Mother and daughter lived a life of generous deception, and 
neither was deceived. The brutal old vinegrower's speech 
was the last drop that filled the cup c^f affliction to over¬ 
flowing. 1 lis words struck a chill to xMrne. Thardon’s heart. 

* I lere is my mother, monsieur,’ said I we, and the Abbe, 
looking up, saw a white-haired woman with a face as thin 
and worn as the features of some aged nun, and yet grown 
beautiful with the calm and sweet expression that devout 
submission gives to the faces of women who walk by the 
will of God, as the saying is. Then the Abbe understood 
the lives of the mother and daughter, and had no more 
sympathy left for Lucien ; he shuddered to think of all 
that the victims had endured. 

‘ Mother,’ said Eve, drying her eyes as she spoke, ‘ poor 
Lucien is not very far away, he is at Marsac.’ 

‘ And why is he not here ? ’ asked Mme. f'.hardc^n. 

Then the Abbe told the w'hole story as Lucien had told 
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it to him—the miser}* of the journe}^, the troubles of the last 
days in Paris. He described the poet’s agony of mind when 
he heard of the havoc wrought at home by his imprudence, 
and his apprehension as to the reception awaiting him at 
Angouleme. 

‘ f Ic doubts us ; has it come to that ? ’ said Mme. Chardon. 

‘ The unhappy young man has come back to you on fo(n, 
enduring the most terrible hardships by the way; he is 
prepared to enter the humblest walks in life—if so he may 
make reparation.’ 

‘ Monsieur,’ Lucien’s sister said, ‘ in spite of the wron;^ 
he has done us, 1 love my brother still, as we love the dcaii 
body when the soul has left it; and to love him so, is to 
love him more than many sisters love their brothers. He 
has made us poor indcc<l; but let him conic to us, he shall 
share our last crust of bread, anything indeed that he has 
left us. Oh, if he had never left us, monsieur, we should 
not have lost our heart’s treasure.’ 

‘ And the woman who took him from us brought him 
back on her carriage!’ exclaimed Mme. (diardon. ‘He 
went away sitting by Mme. dc Bargeton’s side in her 
caleche, and he came back behind it ! * 

‘ (ian I do anything for you ? ’ asked the good cure, 
seeking an (opportunity to take leave. 

‘ A wound in the purse is not fatal, they say, monsieur,’said 
Mme. (lhardon, * but the patient must be his own doctor.’ 

‘ If you have sulficient influence with my father-in-law 
to induce him to help his son, you would save a whole 
family,’ said Hve. 

‘ He has no belief in you, and he seemed to me to be very 
much exasperated against your husband,’ answered the old 
cure. He retained an impression, from the cx-pressman’s 
rambling talk, that the Sechards’ aflfairs were a kind ot 
wasps’ nest with which it was imprudent to meddle, and his 
mission being fulfilled, he went to dine with his nephew 
Postcl. That worthy, like the rest of Angouleme, main- 
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rained that the father was in the right, and soon dissipated 
anv little benevolence that the old gentleman was disposed 
t(^ feel towards the son and his family. 

‘ With those who squander money something may be 
dc'jne,’ concluded little Postel, ‘ but those who make 
experiments are the ruin of you.’ 

The cure went home, his curiosity thoroughly satisfied, 
and curiosity is the end and object of the exceeding interest 
taken in the provinces in other people’s business. In the 
course of the evening the poet was duly informed of all that 
had passed in the Sechard family, and the journey was 
represented as a pilgrimage undertaken from motives of the 
purest charity. 

‘ You have run your brother-in-law and sister into debt 
to the amount of ten or twelve thousand francs,’ said the 
Abbe, as he drew to a close, ‘ and nobody hereabouts has 
that trifling amount to lend a neighbour, my dear sir. We 
are not rich in Angoumois. W hen you spoke to me of your 
hills, 1 thought that a much smaller amount was involved.* 

Lucien thanked the old man for his good oflices. ‘ The 
promise of forgiveness which you have brought is for me 
a priceless gift.* 

Very early the next morning Lucicn set out from Mar- 
5.ac, and reached Angouleme towards nine o’clock. He 
carried nothing but his walking-stick ; the short jacket that 
he wore was considerably the worse for his journey, his 
black trousers were whitened with dust, and a pair of worn 
hoots told suflficiently plainly that their owner belonged to 
the hapless tribe of tramps. He knew well enough the 
ctVect that the contrast between his departure and return was 
bound to have on his fellow-townsmen ; he did not try to 
hide the fact from himself. But just then, with his heart 
swelling beneath the oppression of the remorse awakened in 
him by the old cure’s story, he accepted his punishment for 
the moment, and made up his mind to brave the eyes of his 
acquaintances. ‘ I am acting like a hero,’ he told himself. 
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Poetic temperaments of this stamp begin by deceiving 
themselves. He walked up through L’Houmeau, shame at 
the manner of his return struggling with the charm of old 
associations as he went. His heart beat quickly as he 
passed Postel’s shop; but, very luckily for him, the only 
persons inside it were Leonie and her child. And vet 
vanity was still so strong in him that he could feel glad that 
his father’s name had been painted out on the shopfront; 
tor Postel, since his marriage, had redecorated his abode, 
and the word ‘ Pharmacy ’ now appeared alone there, in 
the Paris fashion, in big letters. 

As Lucien mounted the steps by the Porte-Palet, he felt 
the influence of his native air, his misfortunes no longer 
weighed upon him. ‘ I am going to see them again ! ’ he 
said to himself, with a thrill of delight. 

He reached the Place du Murier without meeting a soul, 
a piece of luck that he scarcely hoped for, he 'who once 
had gone about his native place with a conqueror’s air. 
Marion and Kolb, on guard at the door, flew out upon the 
steps, crying out, ‘ Here he is I ’ 

Lucien saw the familiar workshop and courtyard, and 
on the staircase met his mother and sister, and for a moment, 
while their arms were about him, all three almost forgot 
their troubles. In family life we almost always compound 
with our misfortunes ; we make a sort of bed to rest upon; 
and, if it is hard, hope makes it tolerable. If Lucien looked 
the picture of despair, poetic charm was not wanting to 
the picture. His face had been tanned by the sunlight (;t 
the open road, and the deep sadness visible in his features 
overshadowed his poet’s brow. The change in him told 
so plainly of sufferings endured, his face was so worn by 
sharp misery, that no one could help pitying him. Imagina¬ 
tion had fared forth into the world and found sad reality at 
the home-coming. Eve was smiling in the midst of her 
joy, as the saints smile upon martyrdom. The face of a 
young and very fair woman grows sublimely beautiful at 
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the touch of grief; Lucien remembered the innocent 
girlish face that he had seen last before he went to Paris, 
and the look of gravity that had come over it spoke so 
eloquently that he could not but feel a painful impression. 
The first quick, natural outpouring of affection was followed 
at once by a reaction on either side ; they were afraid to 
speak ; and when Lucien almost involuntarily looked round 
tor another who should have been there. Eve, understanding 
his glance, burst into tears, and Lucien did the same, but 
Mmc. Chardon’s haggard face showed no sign of emotion. 
Eve rose to her feet and went downstairs, partly to spare 
her brother a word of reproach, partly to speak to Marion. 

‘ Lucien is so fond of strawberries, child, we must find 
some strawberries for him.’ 

‘ Oh, I was sure that you would want to welcome M. 
Lucien; don’t worry, you shall have a nice little breakfast 
and a good dinner too.’ 

‘ Lucien,’ said Mmc. Chardon when the mother and son 
were left alone, ‘ you have a great deal to repair here. You 
went away that we all might be proud of you ; you have 
plunged us into want. You have all but destroyed your 
brother’s opportunity of making a fortune that he cared to 
win only for the sake of his new family. Nor is this all 
that you have destroyed,’ said the mother. 

There was a dreadful pause ; Lucien took his mother’s 
reproaches in silence. 

‘ Now begin to work,’ Mme. Chardon went on more 
gently. ‘ You tried to revive the noble family from which 
I conie ; I do not blame you for that. But the man who 
undertakes such a task needs money above all things, and 
must bear a high heart in him ; both were wanting in your 
case. We believed in you once ; our belief has been shaken. 
This was a hard-working, contented household, making its 
way with difficulty ; you have destroyed its peace. The first 
oft'ence may be forgiven, but it must be the last. We arc 
in a very difikult position here ; you must be careful, and 
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take your sister’s advice, Lucien. The school of trouble is 
a very hard one, but Eve has learned much by her lessons; 
she has grown grave and thoughtful, she is a mother. In 
her devotion to our dear David, she has taken all the family 
burdens upon herself; indeed, through your wrongdoing 
she has come to be my only comfort.* 

‘ You might be still more severe, mother,’ Lucien said, 
as he kissed her. ‘ I accept your forgiveness, for I shall 
not need it a second time.’ 

Eve came into the room, saw her brother’s humble 
attitude, and knew that he had been forgiven. Her kind¬ 
ness brought a smile for him to her lips, and Lucien answered 
with tear-filled eyes. A living presence acts like a charm, 
changing the most hostile dispositions of lovers or ot 
families, no matter how just their resentment. Is it that 
affection makes pathways in the heart in which it loves to 
tread again ? Docs the phenomenon come within the 
province of the science of magnetism ? Or is it reason that 
tells us that we must cither forgive or never see each other 
again ? Whether the cause be referred to mental, physical, 
or spiritual conditions, everyone knows the effect; everyone 
has felt that the looks, the actions or gestures of the beloved 
awaken some vestige of tenderness in those most deeply 
sinned against and grievously wronged. Though it is hard 
for the mind to forget, though we still smart under the 
injury, the heart returns t(') its allegiance in spite of all. 

Poor Eve listened to her brother’s confidences until 
breakfast-time ; and whenever she looked at him, she was 
no longer mistress of her eyes ; in that intimate talk she 
could not contnd her voice. And with the comprehension 
of the coiulitions of literary life in Paris, she understood 
th.it the struggle had been too much for Lucien's strength. 
The poet's ilelight as he caressed his sister's child, his deep 
grief over David's absence, mingled with joy at seeing his 
c«>untry and his own folk again, the melancholy words that 
he let fall,—all these things combined to make that day a 
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festival. When Marion brought in the strawberries, he was 
touched to see that Eve had remembered his taste in spite 
of her distress, and that his sister vras making ready a room 
for the prodigal brother and looking after him in every way. 
It was a truce, as it were, to misery. Old Sechard himself 
assisted to bring about this revulsion of feeling in the 
two women when he said : ‘ You are making as much of 
him as if he were bringing you back any amount of money ! ’ 

‘ And what has my brother done that we should not 
make much of him ? ’ cried Eve, eager to hide Lucien’s 
shame. 

Nevertheless, when the first expansion was over, shades 
of truth came out. It was not long before Lucien felt the 
difference in Eve between the old affection and the new. 
Eve respected David from the depths of her heart; Lucien 
was beloved in spite of himself, as we love a mistress still 
whatever disasters she causes. Esteem, the very foundation 
on which affection is based, is the solid stuff which gives it 
that certainty and security by which we live ; and this was 
lacking now between Mme. Chardon and her son, between 
sister and brother. Mother and daughter did not put 
entire confidence in him, as they would have done if he 
had not lost his honour ; and he felt this. The opinion 
expressed in d’Arthez’s letter was Five’s own estimate of 
her brother ; unconsciously she revealed it by her manner, 
tone, and gestures. Lucien was pitied, that was true ; but 
as for all that he had been, the pride of the household, the 
great man of the family, the hero of the fireside, - all this, 
like their fair hopes of him, was gone, never to return. 
They were so afraid of his heedlessness that he was not told 
where David was hidden. Lucien wanted to see his brother ; 
but this Eve, insensible to the caresses which accompanied 
his curious questionings, was not the Eve of L’Houmeau, 
for whom a glance from him had been an order that must be 
obeyed. W hen Lucien spoke of making reparation, and 
bf^asted that he could rescue David, Eve only answered— 



‘ Do not interfere ; we have enemies of the most treacher¬ 
ous and dangerous kind/ 

Lucien tossed his head, as who should say, ‘ I have 
measured myself against Parisians,’ and the look in his 
sister’s eyes said unmistakably, ‘ Yes, but you were defeated.* 

‘ Nobody cares for me now,’ Lucien thought. ‘ In the 
home circle, as in the world without, success is a necessity,* 

The poet tried to explain their lack of confidence in him ; 
he had not been at home two days before a feeling of vexa¬ 
tion rather than of angry bitterness gained hold on him. 
He applied Parisian standards to the quiet, temperate 
existence of the provinces, quite forgetting that the narrow, 
patient life of the sublimely resigned household was the 
result of his own misdoing. 

‘ They are bourgeoises, they cannot understand me,’ he 
said, setting himself apart from his sister and mother and 
David, now that they could no longer be deceived as to his 
real character and his future. 

Many troubles and shocks of fortune had quickened the 
intuitive sense in both the women. Eve and Mme. Chardon 
guessed the thoughts in Lucien’s innermost soul; they felt 
that he misjudged them ; they saw him mentally isolating 
himself. 

‘ Paris has changed him very much,’ they said to each 
other. They were indeed reaping the harvest of the egoism 
which they themselves had fostered. 

It was inevitable that the leaven should work in all three ; 
and this most of all in Lucien, because he felt that he was so 
heavily to blame. As for Eve, she was just the kind ot 
sister to beg an erring brother to ‘ Forgive me ior your tres¬ 
passes ’; but when the union of two sc^uls has been as 
perfect since life’s very beginnings as it had been with Eve 
and Lucien, any blow dealt to that fair ideal is fatal. 
Scoundrels can draw knives on each other and make it up 
again afterwards, while a look or a word is enough t(^ sunder 
two lovers for ever. In the recollection of an almost perfect 
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life of heart and heart lies the secret of many an estrange¬ 
ment that none can explain. Two people may live together 
without full trust in their hearts if only their past holds no 
memories of complete and unclouded love ; but for those 
who once have known that intimate life, it becomes in¬ 
tolerable to keep perpetual watch over looks and words. 
Great poets know this ; Paul and Virginie die before youth 
is over; can we think of Paul and Virginie estranged ? 
Let us note that, to the honour of Lucien and Eve, the grave 
injury that had been done was not the source of the pain; 
it was entirely a matter of feeling upon either side, for the 
poet in fault, as for the sister who was in no way to blame. 
Things had reached the point when the slightest misunder¬ 
standing, or little quarrel, or a fresh disappointment in 
Lucien would end in final estrangement, would lead to one 
of those quarrels which break up families for ever. Money 
difficulties may be arranged, but feelings are inexorable. 

Next day Lucien received a copy of the local paper. He 
turned pale with pleasure when he saw his name at the head 
of one of the first ‘ leaders * in that highly respectable sheet, 
which, like the provincial academies that Voltaire compared 
to a well-bred miss, was never talked about. 

‘ Let Franche-Comte boast of giving birth to Victor Hugo, 
to Charles Nodier, and Cuvier,’ ran the article, ‘ Brittany of 
producing a Chateaubriand and a Lamcnnais, Normandy of 
Casimir Delavigne, and Touraine of the author of tiloa ; 
Angoumois that gave birth, in the days of Louis XIII, to our 
illustrious fellow-countryman Guez, better known under the 
name of Balzac—our Angoumois need no longer envy these 
provinces, nor Limousin her Dupuytren, nor Auvergne, the 
country of Montlosier, nor Bordeaux, birthplace of so many 
great men ; for we too have our poet! The writer of the 
beautiful sonnets entitled l^es Klarguerites unites to his 
poet’s fame the distinction of a prose writer, for to him we 
also owe the magnificent romance of The Archer of Charles IX, 
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Some day our descendants will be proud to be the fellow- 
townsmen of Lucien Chardon, rival of Petrarch !! ! ’ 

(The country newspapers of those days were sown with 
notes of admiration, as reports of English speeches are 
studded with ‘ cheers ’ in brackets.) 

‘ In spite of his brilliant successes in Paris, our youni: 
poet has not forgotten the Hotel de Bargeton, the cradle 
of his triumphs ; nor the Angoumoisin aristocracy, who 
were the first to applaud his poetry; nor the fact that the 
w ife of M. le Comte du Chatelet, our Prefect, encouraged 
his early footsteps in the pathway of the Muses. He has 
come back among us once more ! All L’Houmeau was 
thrown into excitement yesterday by the appearance of our 
Lucien dc Rubempre. The news of his return produced a 
profound sensation throughout the town. Angoulemc 
certainly will not allow L’Houmeau to be beforehand in 
doing honour to the poet who in journalism and literature 
has so gloriously represented our town in Paris. Lucien 
tic- Rubempre, a religious and royalist poet, has braved 
the fury of parties ; he has come home, it is said, for 
repose after the fatigue of a struggle which would try 
the strength of an athlete even greater than a poet and a 
dreamer. 

‘ There is some talk of restoring our great poet to the 
title of the illustrious house of dc Rubempre of which his 
mother, Madame Chardon, is the last survivor, and it is 
added that Mme. la Comtesse du Chatelet was the first to 
think of this eminently politic idea. The revival of an 
ancient and almost extinct family by young talent and newly- 
won fame is another proof that the immortal author of the 
(!harter still cherishes the desire expressed by the words 
“ I’nion and oblivitm.” 

* Our poet is slaying with his sister, Mme. Scchard.’ 

Under the heading ‘ Angouleme ’ followed some items 
of news :— 
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‘ Our Prefect, M. le Comte du Chatelet, Gentleman in 
Ordinary to His Majesty, has just been appointed Extra¬ 
ordinary Councillor of State. 

‘ All the authorities called yesterday on M. Ic Prefet. 

‘ Mme. la Comtesse du Chatelet will receive on Thursdays. 

‘ The Mayor of Escarbas, M. de Negrepelisse, the repre¬ 
sentative of the younger branch of the d’Espard family, and 
father of Mme. du Chatelet, recently raised to the rank of a 
Count and peer of France and a Commander of the Royal 
Order of St. Louis, has, we arc informed, been nominated 
for the presidency of the electoral college of Angouleme 
at the forthcoming elections.’ 

‘ There ! ’ said Lucien, handing the paper to his sister. 
Eve read the article with attention, and returned the sheet 
with a thoughtful air. 

* What do you say to that ? ’ asked he, surprised at a 
reserve that seemed so like indilFerence. 

‘ The Cointets arc proprietors of that paper, dear,’ she 
said ; ‘ they put in exactly what they please, and no one but 
the prefecture or the palace could force their hands. Oan 
you imagine that your old rival the prefect would be 
generous enough to sing your praises thus ? Have you for¬ 
gotten that the Cointets arc suing us under Metivier’s name, 
and that they arc trying to turn David’s discovery to their 
own advantage ? I do not know the source of this para¬ 
graph, but it makes me uneasy. You used to rouse nothing 
here but envious feeling and hatred ; a prophet has no 
honour in his own country, and they slandered you ; and 
nenv in a moment it is all changed ! ’ 

‘ You do not know the vanity of country towns,* said 
Lucien. ‘ Not so long ago a whole little town in the south 
turned out to welcome a young man who had won the first 
prize in some competition ; they looked on him as a budding 
great man.* 

‘ Listen, dear Lucien ; I do not want to preach to you, 
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I will say everything in a very few words—you must suspect 
every least little thing here.’ 

‘ You are right/ said Lucien, but he was surprised at his 
sister’s lack of enthusiasm. He himself was full of delight 
to find his humiliating and shame-stricken return to Angou- 
leme changed into a triumph in this way. 

‘ You have no belief in the little fame that has cost so 
dear ! ’ he said again after a long silence. Something like 
a storm had been gathering in his heart during the past 
hour. For all answer Eve gave him a look, and Lucien 
felt ashamed of his accusation. 

A few minutes before dinner a messenger came from the 
prefecture with a note addressed to M. Chardon. That note 
appeared to decide the day for the poet’s vanity ; the world 
contending against the family for him had won. 

‘ M. le Comte Sjxte du Chatelet and Mme. la Comtesse 
du Chatelet request the honour of M. Lucien Chardon’s 
company at dinner on the fifteenth of September. 

R. S. V. P.’ 

Enclosed with the invitation there was a card— 

Le Comte Sixte du Chatelet, 

Gentleman of the Bedchamber, Prefect of the Charentc, 
Councillor of State. 

‘ You are in favour,* said old Sechard ; ‘ they are talking 
about you in the town as if you were somebody I Angou- 
Icmc and L’Houmeau are disputing as to which shall twine 
wreaths for you.’ 

‘ Eve, dear,* Lucien whispered to his sister, ‘ I am exactly 
in the same condition as I was before in L’Houmeau when 
Mme. dc Bargeton sent me the first invitation—I have not 
a dress suit for the prefect’s dinner-party.’ 

‘ Do you really mean to accept the invitation ? * Eve 
asked in alarm, and a dispute sprang up between the brother 
and sister. Eve’s provincial good sense told her that if you 
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iPpear in society, it must be with a smiling face and faultless 
costume. ‘ What will come of the prefect’s dinner ? ’ she 
w ondered. ‘ W’hat has Lucien to do with the great people 
. t Angouleme ? Are they plotting something against him ? ’ 
i'ut she kept these thoughts to herself. 

Lucien spoke the last word at bedtime : * You do not 
know my influence. The prefect’s wife stands in fear of a 
iounialist; and besides, Louise de Negrcpelisse lives on 
in the Comtesse du Chatelet, and a woman with her influence 
can rescue David. I am going to tell her about my brother’s 
invention, and it would be a mere nothing to her to obtain 
a subsidy of ten thousand francs for him from the Govern¬ 
ment.’ 

At eleven o’clock that night the whole household was 
awakened by the town band, reinforced by the military 
hand from the barracks. The Place du Muricr was full of 
pet^ple. The young men of Angouleme were giving Lucien 
( hardon de Rubempre a serenade, Lucien went to his 
lister’s window and made a speech after the last performance, 

* I thank my fellow-townsmen for the honour that they 
do me,’ he said in the midst of profound silence ; ‘ I will 
strive to be worthy of it. You will pardon me if I say no 
more; I am so much moved that I cannot speak.’ 

* Hurrah for the author of T^e Archer of Charles IX ! 

. . . Hurrah for the poet of Les Marguerites ! . . . Long 
live Lucien de Rubempre I ’ 

After these three salvoes, taken up by some few voices, 
three crowns and a quantity of bouquets wxre adroitly flung 
into the room through the open window. Ten minutes 
later the Place du Murier was empty, and silence prevailed 
in the streets. 

‘ I would rather have ten thousand francs,’ said old 
Scchard, fingering the bouquets and garlands with a 
satirical expression. ‘ You gave them marguerites, and they 
give you posies in return ; you deal in flowers.’ 

‘ So that is your opinion of the honours my fellow- 
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townsmen show me, is it ? ’ asked Lucien. All his 
melancholy had left him ; his face was radiant with gooci- 
humour. ‘ If you knew mankind, Papa Sechard, you woul i 
see that no moment in one’s life comes twice. Such a 
triumph as this can be due only to genuine enthusiasm! 

. . . My dear mother, my good sister, this wipes out man .- 
mortifications.’ 

Lucien kissed them; for when joy overflows like 
torrent flood, we arc fain to pour it out into a friend’s heart. 

‘ When an author is intoxicated with success, he will hu: 
his porter if there is nobody else at hand,’ as Bixiou has 
said. 

‘ Why, darling, why are you crying ? ’ he said, looking into 
Eve’s face. ‘ Ah ! I know, you are crying for joy ! * 

‘ Ah me ! ’ said Eve, when she and her mother were let: 
alone in the bedroom, ‘ there is a pretty woman of the wor^t 
kind in a poet, I think.’ 

‘ You are right,’ said her mother, shaking her head a< 
she spoke. ‘ Lucien has forgotten everything already ; nn: 
merely his own troubles, but ours as well.’ 

Mother and daughter separated, and neither dared tn 
utter all her thoughts. 

In a country eaten up with the kind of social insub¬ 
ordination disguised by the word Equality, a triumph 
any kind whatsoever is a sort of miracle which requires, 
like some other miracles for that matter, the co-operatk^n 
of skilled labour. Out of ten ovations offered to ten livine 
men, selected for this distinction by a grateful country, yt'u 
may be quite sure that nine arc given from consideration^ 
connectetl but remotely with the conspicuous merits of the 
renowned recipient. What was Voltaire’s apotheosis at the 
Theatre-Eran^ais but the triumph of eighteenth-century 
philosophy ? A triumph in France means that everyboLiy 
else feels that he is adi^rning his own temples with the crown 
that he sets cui the idol’s head. 

The women’s presentiments proved correct. The dis- 
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:int;uished provinciars reception was antipathetic to 
Am^oumoisin immobility; it was too evidently got up by 
vome interested persons or by enthusiastic stage mechanists, 
A suspicious combination. Eve, moreover, like most of her 
sex, was distrustful by instinct, even when reason failed to 
justify her suspicions to herself. ‘ W ho can be so fond of 
Lucicn as to rouse the town for him ? * she wondered as 
she fell asleep. ‘ The Marguerites are not published yet; 
how can they compliment him on a future success ? ’ 

The ovation was, in fact, the w’ork of Petit-Claud. 

Pctit-Claud had dined with jMme. dc Senonches, for the 
first time, on the evening of the day that brought the cure 
(.^f Marsac to Angouleme with the news of Lucien’s return. 
That same evening he made formal application for the hand 
of Mile, de la Haye. It was a family dinner, one of the 
solemn occasions marked not so much by the number of 
the guests as by the splendour of their toilettes. Con¬ 
sciousness of the performance weighs upon the fitmily party, 
and every countenance looks significant. Frangoisc was 
(;n exhibition. Mme. de Senonches had sported her most 
elaborate costume for the occasion ; Af. du Ilautoy was in 
black ; AT. de Senonches had returned frf>m his visit to the 
Pimentels on receipt of a note from his wife, informing 
him that Alme. du Chatclct was to appear at their house 
for the first time since her arrival, and that a suitor in form 
for Fran^oisc would appear on the scene. Boniface CAfintet 
also was there, in his best maroon coat of clerical cut, with 
a diamond pin worth six thousand francs displayed in his 
shirt frill—the revenge of the rich merchant upon a pf)verty- 
stricken aristocracy. 

Pctit-Claud himself, scoured and combed, had carefully 
removed his grey hairs, but he could not rid himself of 
his wizened air. The puny little man of law, tightly 
buttoned into his clothes, reminded you of a torpid viper; 
for while hope had brought a spitrk of life into his magpie’s 
eyes, his face was icily rigid, and so well did he assume an 
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air of gravity, that an ambitious public prosecutor could | 
not have been more dignified. 

Mme. dc Senonches had told her intimate friends that 
her ward would meet her betrothed that evening, and that 
Mme. du Chatclet would appear at the Hotel de Senonches 
for the first time; and having particularly requested their, 
to keep these matters secret, she expected to find her rooms 
crowded. The Comte and Comtesse du Chatelet had left 
cards everywhere officially, but they meant the honour of 
a personal visit to play a part in their policy. So aristocratic 
Angouleme was in such a prodigious ferment of curiosity, 
that certain of the Chandour camp proposed to go to the 
Hotel dc Bai geton that evening. They persistently declined 
to call the house by the name of the Senonches. 

Proofs of the Countess’s influence had stirred up ambition 
in many quarters ; and not only so, it was said that the lady 
had changed so much for the better that everybody wished 
to sec and judge for himself. Petit-Claud learned great 
news on the way to the house. Cointet told him that 
Zephirine had asked leave to present her dear Fran9oise’s 
betrothed to the Countess, and that the Countess had granted 
the favour. Petit-Claud had seen at once that Lucien’s 
return put Louise de Ncgrepelisse in a false position ; and 
now, in a moment, he flattered himself that he saw a way 
to take advantage of it. 

M. and Mme. de Senonches had undertaken such heavy 
engagements when they bought the house, that, in pro¬ 
vincial fashion, they thought it imprudent to make any 
changes in it. So when Mme. du Chatelet was announced, 
Zephirine went up to her with—‘ Look, dear Louise, you 
arc still in your old home ! ’ indicating, as she spoke, the 
little chandelier, the panelled wainscot, and the furniture 
which once had dazzled Lucien. 

‘ That is what I least want to remember, dear,* Madame 
la Prefete answered graciously, looking round on the 
assemblage. 
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Even'one admitted that Louise de Negrepelisse was not 
like the same woman. If the provincial had undergone a 
change, the woman herself had been transformed by those 
eighteen months in Paris, by the first happiness of a still 
recent second marriage, and the kind of dignity that power 
confers. The Comtesse du Chatelet bore the same 
resemblance to Mme. de Bargeton that a girl of twenty bears 
to her mother. 

She wore a charming cap of lace and flowers, fastened 
negligently by a diamond-headed pin ; the ringlets that half 
hid the contours of her face added to her look of youth, 
and suited her style of beauty. Her foulard gown, designed 
by the celebrated Victorine, with a pointed bodice, ex¬ 
quisitely fringed, set off her figure to advantage; and a 
silken lace scarf, adroitly thrown about too long a neck, 
partly concealed her shoulders. She played with the dainty 
scent-botde, hung by a chain from her bracelet; she carried 
her fan and her handkerchief with ease—pretty trifles, as 
dangerous as a sunken reef for the provincial dame. The 
refined taste shown in the least details, the carriage and 
manner modelled upon Mme. d’Espard, revealed a profound 
study of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 

As for the elderly beau of the Empire, he seemed since 
his marriage to have followed the example of the species of 
melon that turns from green to yellow in a night. All the 
youth that Sixte had lost seemed to appear in his wife’s 
radiant countenance ; provincial pleasantries passed from 
car to car, circulating the more readily because the women 
were furious at the new superiority of the sometime queen 
of Angouleme ; and the persistent intruder paid the penalty 
of his wife’s offence. 

The rooms were almost as full as on that memorable 
evening of Lucien’s readings from Chenier. Some faces 
were missing : M. de Chandour and Amclie, M. de Pimentel 
and the Rastignacs—and M. de Bargeton was no longer 
there ; but the Bishop came, as before, with his vicars- 
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general in his train. Petit-Claud was much impressed bv 
the sight of the great world of Angouleme. Four months 
ago he had no hope of entering the circle ; to-day he felt 
his detestation of ‘ the upper classes ’ sensibly diminished. 
He thought the Comtesse du Chatelet a most fascinating^ 
woman, ‘ It is she who can procure me the appointment 
of deputy public prosecutor/ he said to himself. 

Louise chatted for an equal length of time with each ot 
the women; her tone varied with the importance of the 
person addressed and the position she had taken up with 
regard to her journey to Paris with Lucien. The evening 
was half over when she withdrew to the boudoir with the 
Bishop. Zephirine came over to Petit-Claud, and laid her 
hand on his arm. His heart beat fast as she brought him 
to the room where Lucien’s troubles first began, and were 
now about to come to a crisis. 

‘ This is M. Petit-Claud, dear; I recommend him to you 
the more warmly because anything that you may do for 
him will doubtless benefit my ward.’ 

‘ You arc an attorney, are you not, monsieur ? ’ said the 
august Ncgrepelisse, scanning Petit-Claud. 

‘ Alas I yes, Madame la Comtesse,^ (The son of the tailor 
in I/Houmcau had never once had occasion to use those 
three words in his life before, and his mouth was full of 
them.) ‘ But it rests with you, Madame la Comtesse, 
wdiethcr or no I shall act for the Crown. M. Milaud is 

going to Nevers, it is said-’ 

‘ But a man is usually second deputy before becoming 
first deputy, is he not ? ’ broke in the Countess. ‘ I should 
like to see you in the first deputy’s place at once. But I 
should like first to have some assurance of your devotion 
to the cause of our legitimate sovereigns, to religion, and 
more especially to M. de Villclc, if I am to interest myself 
on your behalf to obtain the favour.* 

Petit-Claud came nearer. ‘ Madame,’ he said in her car, 
‘ I am a man to yield the King absolute obedience.’ 
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‘ That is just what we want to-day/ said the Countess, 
drawing back a little to make him understand that she had 
no wish for promises given under his breath. ‘ So long as 
YOU satisfy Mme. de Senonches, you can count upon me,’ 
jhe added, with a royal movement of her fan. 

Petit-Claud looked towards the door of the boudoir, and 
saw Cointet standing there. ‘ Madame,’ he said, ‘ Lucien 
is here, in Angouleme.’ 

‘ Well, sir ? ’ asked the Countess, in tones that would 
have put an end to all power of speech in an ordinary man. 

‘ Mme. la Comtesse does not understand,’ returned Petit- 
Claud, bringing out that most respectful formula again. 
‘ I am anxious to give her a proof of my devotion to her. 
How does Mme. la Comtesse wish that the great man of 
her making should be received in Angouleme ? There is 
no middle course ; he must be either honoured or despised.’ 

This was a dilemma to which Louise dc Ncgrcpclissc had 
never given a thought; it touched her closely, yet rather 
for the sake of the past than of the present. And as for 
Petit-Claud, his plan for bringing about the arrest of David 
Scchard depended upon the lady’s actual feelings towards 
Lucien. He waited. 

* M. Petit-Claud,’ said the Countess, with haughty 
dignity, ‘ you mean to be on the side of the Government. 
Learn that the first principle of government is this—never 
to have been in the wrong ; and that the instinct of power 
and the sense of dignity is even stronger in women than in 
governments.’ 

‘ That is just what I thought, madame,’ he answered 
cjuickly, observing the Countess meanwhile with an atten¬ 
tion all the more profound because it was scarcely visible. 

^ Lucien came here in the depths of misery. But if he must 
receive an ovation, I can compel him to leave Angouleme 
by the means of the ovation itself. His sister and brother- 
in-law, David Sechard, arc hard pressed for debts.’ 

In the Countess’s haughtv face there was a swift, barely 
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perceptible change; it was not satisfaction, but the re¬ 
pression of satisfaction. Surprised that Petit-Claud shou!: 
have guessed her wishes, she gave him a glance as she opened 
her fan, and Fran^oise de la Haye’s entrance at that momer.! 
gave her time to find an answer. 

‘ It will not be long before you are public prosecutor, 
monsieur,’ she said, with a significant smile. The speech 
did not commit her in any way, but it was explicit enough. 
Frangoise had come in to thank the Countess. 

‘ Oh I madame, then I shall owe the happiness of mv 
life to you,’ she exclaimed, bending girlishly to add in the 
Countess’s car, ‘ To marry a petty provincial attorney would 
be like being burnt by a slow fire.’ 

It was Francis, with his knowledge of officialdom, who 
had prompted Zephirine to make this set upon Louise. 

‘ In the very earliest days after promotion,’ so the ex- 
consul-general told his fair friend, ‘ everybody, be he prefect, 
or monarch, or man of business, is burning to exert his 
influence for his friends ; but a patron soon finds out the 
inconveniences of patronage, and then turns from fire to 
ice. Louise will do more just now for Petit-Claud than 
she would do in three months’ time for your husband.’ 

‘ Madame la Comtessc is thinking of all that our poet's 
triumph entails ? ’ continued Petit-Claud. ‘ She should 
receive Lucicn before there is an end of our nine-days’ 
wonder.’ 

The Countess terminated the audience with a bow, and 
rose to speak with Mmc. dc Pimentel, whose head appeared 
at the door of the boudoir. The news of old Negrepelisse’s 
elevation to the peerage had greatly impressed the Marquise ; 
she judged it expedient to be amiable to a woman so clever 
as to rise all the higher for an apparent fall. 

‘ Do tell me, my dear, why you took the trouble to put 
your father in the House of Peers ! ’ said the Marquise, in 
the course of a little confidential conversation, in wffiich 
she bent the knee before the superiority of her dear Louise. 
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‘ They were all the more ready to grant the favour because 
mv father has no son to succeed him, dear, and his vote will 
always be at the disposal of the Crown ; but if we should 
have sons, I quite expect that my eldest will succeed to his 
grandfather’s arms, title, and peerage.’ 

Mme. de Pimentel saw, to her annoyance, that it was idle 
to expect a mother ambitious for children not yet in existence 
to further her own private designs of raising At. dc Pimentel 
to a peerage. 

‘ I have the Countess,’ Pctit-Claud told Cointet as they 
came away. ‘ I can promise you your partnership. I shall 
be deputy public prosecutor before the month is out, and 
Sechard will be in your power. Try to find a purchaser 
for my connection ; it has come to be the first in Angoulcmc 
in my hands during the last five months-’ 

‘ Once put you on the horse, and there is no need to do 
more,’ said Cointet, half jealous of his own work. 

The causes of Lucien’s triumphant reception in his native 
town must now be plain to everybody. Louise du (diatclet 
fallowed the example of that King of France who left the 
Duke of Orleans unavenged ; she chose to forget the insults 
received in Paris by Mme. de Bargeton. She would patronise 
Lucien, and overwhelming him with her patronage, would 
completely crush him and get rid of him by fair means. Petit- 
<’laud knew the whole tale of the cabals in Paris through town 
gossip, and shrewdly guessed how a woman must hate the 
man who would not love her when she was fain of his love. 

The ovation justified the past of Louise de Negrepciisse. 
The next day Petit-Claud appeared at Mme. Sechard’s house, 
heading a deputation of six young men of the town, all of 
them Lucien’s schoolfellows. He meant to finish his work, 
to intoxicate Lucien completely, and to have him in his 
power. Lucien’s old ccamrades at the Angoulemc grammar- 
school wished to invite the author of Les Marguerites and 'i'he 
Archer of Charles IX to a banquet given in honcmr of the 
great man arisen from their ranks. 
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* Come, this is your doing, Petit-Claud I ’ exclaimed Lucien. 

‘ Your return has stirred our conceit,’ said Petit-Claud: 

‘ we made it a point of honour to get up a subscription, and 
we will have a tremendous affair for you. The masters and 
the headmaster will be there, and, as things are going, vc 
shall no doubt have the authorities too.’ 

‘ For what day ? ’ asked Lucien. 

‘ Sunday next.’ 

‘ That is quite out of the question,’ said Lucien. ‘ I 
cannot accept an invitation for the next ten days, but then 
I will gladly-’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Petit-Claud, ‘ so be it then, in ten days’ 
lime.’ 

Lucien behaved charmingly to his old schoolfellows, and 
they regarded him with almost respectful admiration. He 
talked away very wittily for half an hour ; he had been set 
upon a pedestal, and wished to justify the opinion of his 
fellow-townsmen; so he stood with his hands thrust into 
his pockets, and held forth from the height to which he 
had been raised. He was modest and good-natured, as 
befitted genius in dressing-gown and slippers ; he was the 
athlete, wearied by a wrestling bout with Paris, and dis¬ 
enchanted above all things ; he congratulated the comrade^ 
who had never left the dear old province, and so forth, ami 
so forth. They were delighted with him. He took Petit- 
Claud aside, and asked him for the real truth about David’s 
affairs, reproaching him for allowing his brother-in-law to 
go into hiding, and tried to match his wits against the little 
lawyer’s. Petit-Claud made an effort over himself, an*! 
gave his acquaintance to understand that he, Petit-Claud, 
was only an insignificant little country attorney, with no 
sort of craft t)r subtlety. 

The whole machinery of modern society is so infinitely 
more complex than that of ancient times, that subdivisiiMi 
of human faculty is the result. The great men of the days 
of old w’crc perforce universal geniuses, appearing at rare 
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inten^als like lighted torches in the antique world. In the 
course of ages the intellect began to work on special lines, 
but the great man still could ‘ take all knowledge for his 
province.’ A man ‘ full cautelous,’ as was said of Louis XI, 
tor instance, could apply that special faculty in every direc¬ 
tion, but to-day that single quality is subdivided, and every 
profession has its special craft. A peasant or a pettifogging 
solicitor might very easily overreach an astute diplomat over 
a bargain in some remote country village ; and the wiliest 
journalist may prove the veriest simpleton in a piece of 
business. Lucien could but be a puppet in the hands of 
Petit-Claud. 

That guileful practitioner, as might have been expected, 
had written the article himself; Angoulcme and L*1 loumcau, 
thus put upon their mettle, thought it incumbent upon them 
to pay honour to Lucien. His fellow-citizens, assembled 
in the Place du Murier, were the Cointets’ workpeople from 
the paper-mills and printing-house, with a sprinkling of 
Lucien’s old schoolfellows and of clerks in the employ of 
Petit-CIaud and Cachan. As for the attorney himself, he 
was once more Lucien’s chum of (^Id days ; and he thought, 
not without reason, that before wery long he would learn 
David’s whereabouts from him in some unguarded moment. 
If David came to grief through Lucien’s fault, the poet 
would find Angoulcme too hot to hold him. Petit-C.'Iaud 
meant to secure his hold ; he posed, therefore, as Lucien’s 
inferior. 

‘ What better could I have done ? ’ he said accordingly. 
‘ My old chum’s sister was involved, it is true, hut there arc 
some positions that simplv cannot be maintained in a court 
of law. David asked me on the first of June to ensure him 
a quiet life for three months ; he had a quiet life until 
September, and even so I have kept his property out of his 
creditors’ power, for I shall gain my case in the (>>urt-Royal. 
I contend that the wife is a privileged creditor, and her claim 
is absolute, unless there is evidence of intent to defraud. 
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AS Itor you, you have come back in misfortune, but you are 
a genius/—-(Lucien turned about as if the incense verc 
burned too close to his face.)—Yes, my dear fellow, a 
genius. I have read your Archer of Charles IX ; it is more 
than a romance, it is literature. Only two living men could 
have written that preface—Chateaubriand and Lucien.’ 

Lucien accepted the eulogy, and did not think it necessarv 
to mention that d’Arthez had written the preface. Ninetv- 
nine writers out of a hundred would have done the same. 

‘ Well, nobody here seemed to have heard of you ! ’ Petit- 
Claud continued, with a semblance of indignation. ‘ When 
I saw the general indifference, I made up my mind to change 
all that. I wrote that article in the paper-^ 

‘ What ? Did you write it ? * exclaimed Lucien. 

‘ I myself. Angouleme and L’Houmeau were stirred to 
rivalry; I arranged for a meeting of your old school¬ 
fellows, and got up yesterday’s serenade ; and when once 
the enthusiasm began to grow, we started a committee for 
the dinner. “ If David is in hiding,” said I to myself, 
‘‘ Lucien shall be crowned at any rate.” And I have done 
even better than that,’ continued Petit-Claud ; ‘ I have 
seen the Comtesse du Chatelet and made her understand 
that she owes it to herself to extricate David from his 
position ; she can do it, and she ought to do it. If David 
has really discovered the secret of which he spoke to me, 
the Government ought to lend him a hand. It would not 
ruin the Government; and think what a fine thing for a 
prefect to have half the credit of so great an invention for 
his wcll-tin\ed help. It would set people talking about him 
as an enlightened administrator. Your sister has taken fright 
at our musketry practice ; she was scared of the smoke. 
A battle in the law-courts costs quite as much as a battle 
on the field ; but David has held his ground, he has his 
secret. They cannot stop him, and they will not stop him.’ 

‘ Thanks, my dear fellow ; I see that I can take you into 
my confidence ; you shall help me to carry out my plan.’ 
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Petit-Claud looked at Lucien, and his gimlet face was a 
point of interrogation. 

‘ I intend to rescue Sechard/ Lucien said, with a certain 
importance. ‘ I brought his misfortunes upon him; I 
mean to make full reparation. ... I have more influence 
over Louise-* 

‘ Who is Louise ? ’ 

‘ The Comtesse du Chatelet.’ 

Petit-Claud started. 

‘ I have more influence over her than she herself suspects,* 
said Lucien. ‘ Only, my dear fellow, though I may have 
some power with your authorities here, I have no decent 
clothes.’ 

Petit-Claud made as though he would offer his purse. 

‘ Thank you,* said Lucien, grasping Petit-Claud’s hand. 
‘ In ten days* time I will pay a visit to the Countess and 
return your call.* 

They shook hands like old comrades, and separated, 

‘ He ought to be a poet, indeed,* said Petit-(]laud to 
himself; ‘he is quite mad.* 

‘ There are no friends like one’s school friends ; it is a 
true saying,’ Lucien thought as he went back ti> his sister’s. 

‘ \X'hat can Petit-Claud have promised that you should be 
so friendly with him, Lucien ? * asked Eve. ‘ Be on your 
guard with him.’ 

‘ With him ? * cried Lucien. ‘ Listen, Eve,’ he continued, 
seeming to bethink himself, ‘ you have no faith in me n(Av, 
you do not trust me, so it is not likely you will trust Petit- 
(’laud; but in ten days or a fortnight you will change your 
mind,’ he added, with a touch of fatuity. And he went up 
to his room, and indited the following epistle to Lousteau 

‘ My Friend, —Of the pair of us, 1 alone remember that 
bill for a thousand francs that I once lent you ; but 1 know 
how things will be with you when you open this letter too 
well, alas ! not to add immediately that I do not expect to 
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be repaid in current coin of the realm; no, I will take it 
in credit from you, just as one would ask Florine for pleasure. 
We have the same tailor; so you can order a complete 
outfit for me on the shortest possible notice. I am not 
precisely wearing Adam’s costume, but I cannot show myself 
here. To my astonishment, the honours paid by the depart¬ 
ments to a Parisian celebrity awaited me. I am the hero of 
a banquet, for all the world as if I were a Deputy of the Left. 
Now, after that, do you understand why I must have a 
black coat ? Promise to pay; have it put down to your 
account, try the advertisement dodge, rehearse an unpub¬ 
lished scene between Don Juan and M. Dimanche, for I 
must have a gala suit at all costs. I have nothing, nothing 
but rags ; start with that; it is September, the weather is 
magnificent, ergp see that I receive by the end of the week 
a charming morning suit, dark bronze-green jacket, and 
three waistcoats, one a brimstone yellow”, one a plaid, and 
the third plain white ; furthermore, let there be three pairs 
of trousers of the most fetching kind—one pair of white 
English stuff, one pair of nankeen, and a third of thin 
black kerseymere; lastly, send a black dress-coat and a 
black satin waistcoat. If you have picked up another 
Florine somewhere, I beg her good ofiices for two fancy 
cravats. So far this is nothing ; I count upon you and your 
skill in these matters ; I am not much afraid of the tailor. 
But the ingenuity of poverty, assuredly the most active of 
all poisons at work in the system of man {id est the Parisian), 
an ingenuity that would catch Satan himself napping, has 
failed so far to discover a way to obtain a hat on credit. 
How many a time, my dear friend, have w’e deplored this I 
When one of us brings into fashion a hat that costs a 
thousand francs, then, and not till then, can w^e afford to 
w”ear them; until that day comes we arc bound to have 
cash enough in our pockets to pay for a hat. Ah! what 
an ill turn the Comedie-Fran^aise did us with, “ Laflcur, 
you will put gold in my pockets ! ” 
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‘I write with a profound realisation of all the diffi¬ 
culties involved by the demand. Enclose with the above a 
pair of boots, a pair of pumps, a hat, half a dozen pairs of 
gloves. It is asHng the impossible, I know. But what is 
a literary life but a periodical recurrence of the impossible ? 
Work the miracle, write a long article, or play some small 
scurvy trick, and I will hold your debt as fully discharged— 
that is all I say to you. It is a debt of honour after all, my 
dear fellow, and due these twelve months ; you ought to 
blush for yourself if you had any blushes left. 

‘ Joking apart, my dear Lousteau, I am in serious difficulties, 
as you may judge for yourself when I tell you that Mme. 
de Bargcton has married Chatclet, and Chatclet is prefect of 
Angouleme. The precious pair can do a good deal for my 
brother-in-law; he is in hiding at this moment on account 
of that bill of exchange, and the horrid business is all my 
cb)ing. So it is a question of appearing before Mme. la 
Prefetc and regaining my influence at all costs. It is shock¬ 
ing, is it not, that David Scchard^s fate should hang upon a 
neat pair of shoes, a pair of open-work grey silk stockings 
(remember them, mind you), and a new hat ? I shall give 
out that I am sick and ill, and take to my bed, like Duvicquet, 
to save the trouble of replying to the pressing invitations of 
my fellow-townsmen. Myfellow-townsmen, dear boy, have 
treated me to a fine serenade. My fellmv-townsmen^ forsooth ; 
I begin to wonder how many fools go to make up that word, 
since I learned that two or three of my old schoolfellows 
worked up the capital of the Angoumois to this pitch of 
enthusiasm. 

‘ If you could contrive to slip a few lines as to my recep¬ 
tion in among the news items, I should be several inches 
the taller for it here ; and besides, I should make Mme. la 
Prcfetc feel that I have, if not friends, at any rate some 
credit, with the Parisian press. I give up none of my hopes 
and I will return the compliment. If you want a good, 
solid, substantial article for some magazine or other, I have 
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time enough now to think something out. I only say one 
word, my dear friend ; I count upon you as you may count 
upon me, and I am yours sincerely. 

‘Lucien de R. 

‘ P.S.—Send the things to the coach office to be called for.’ 

Lucien held up his head again. In this mood he wrote 
tbe letter, and as he wrote his thoughts went back to Paris. 
He had spent six days in the provinces, and the uneventful 
quietness of provincial life had already entered into his soul; 
his mind returned to those dear old miserable days with a 
vague sense of regret. The Comtesse du Chatelet filled his 
thoughts for a whole week; and at last he came to attach 
so much importance to his reappearance, that he hurried 
down to the coach office in L’Houmeau after nightfall to 
look for the parcels he expected from Paris, in a perfect 
agony of suspense, like a woman who has set her last hopes 
upon a new dress, and waits in despair until it arrives. 

‘ Ah I Lousteau, all your treasons are forgiven,^ he said 
to himself, as he eyed the packages, and knew from the shape 
of them that everything had been sent. Inside the hatbox 
he found a note from Lousteau:— 

‘ Florine’s Drawing-Room. 

‘ My dear Boy, —The tailor behaved very w’cll; but as 
thy profound retrospective glance led thee to forebode, 
the cravats, the hat, and the silk hosen perplexed our souls, 
for there was nothing in our purse to be perplexed thereby. 
As said Blondet, so say we ; there is a fortune awaiting the 
establishment which will supply young men with inexpensive 
articles on credit; for when we do not pay in the beginning, 
we pay dear in the end. By the by, did not the great 
Napoleon, who missed a voyage to the Indies for want of 
boots, say that, “ If a thing is easy, it is never done ’’ ? So 
everything went well—except the boots. I beheld a vision 
of thee, fully dressed, but without a hat; apparelled in 
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waistcoats, yet shoeless; and bethought me of sending a 
pair of mocassins given to Florine as a curiosity by an 
American. Florine offered the huge sum of forty francs, 
that we might try our luck at play for you. Nathan, 
Blondet, and I had such luck, as we were not playing for 
ourselves, that we 'were rich enough to ask La Torpille, des 
Lupeaulx’s sometime ‘ rat,’ to supper. Frascati certainly owed 
us that much. Florine undertook the shopping, and added 
three fine shirts to the purchases. Nathan sends you a cane. 
Blondet, 'who won three hundred francs, is sending you a 
gold chain; and the gold watch, the size of a forty-franc 
piece, is from La Torpille ; some idiot gave the thing to her, 
and it will not go. “ Trumpery rubbish,” she says, “ like 
the man that owned it.” Bixiou, who came to find us up 
at the Kocher de Cancale^ wished to enclose a bottle of Portugal 
water in the package. “ If this can make him happy, let 
him have it! ” said our first comic man, growling it out 
in a deep bass voice with the bourgeois pomposity that he 
can act to the life. Which things, my dear boy, ought to 
prove to you how much we care for our friends in adversity. 
Florine, whom I have had the w'cakness to forgive, begs you 
to send us an article on Nathan’s last. Fare thee 'well, my 
son. I can only commiserate you on finding yourself back 
in the same box from which you had emerged when you 
had discovered your old comrade. 

‘ Etienne L.’ 

‘ Poor fellows ! They have been gambling for me,* said 
Lucien; he was quite touched by the letter. A waft of 
the breeze from an unhealthy country, from the land where 
one has suffered most, may seem to bring the odours of 
Paradise ; and in a dull life there is an indefinable sweetness 
in memories of past pain. 

Eve was struck dumb with amazement when her brother 
came down in his new clothes. She did not recognise him. 

‘ Now' I can w^alk out in Beaulieu,’ he cried ; ‘ they shall 
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not say of me that I came back in rags. Look, here is a 
watch which I shall return to you, for it is mine ; and, like 
its owner, it is erratic in its ways.’ 

‘ What a child you are 1 ’ exclaimed Eve. ‘ It is impossible 
to bear you any grudge.’ 

‘ Then do you imagine, my dear girl, that I sent for all 
this with the silly idea of shining in Angouleme ? I don’t 
care that for Angouleme,’ twirling his cane with the en¬ 
graved gold knob. ‘ I intend to repair the wrong I have 
done, and this is my battle array.’ 

Lucien’s success in this kind was his one real triumph; 
but the triumph, it must be said, was immense. If admira¬ 
tion freezes some people’s tongues, envy loosens at least as 
many more, and if women lost their heads over Lucien, 
men slandered him. He might have cried in the words ot 
the song-writer, ‘ I thank thee, my coat 1 * He left two 
cards at the prefecture, and another upon Petit-Claud, who 
was not at home. The next day, the day of the banquet, the 
following paragraph appeared under the heading ‘ Angou- 
lemc ’ in the Paris newspapers :— 

‘ Akgoulhme. 

‘ The return of the author of The Archer of Charles IX 
has been the signal for an ovation which does equal honour 
to the town and to M. Lucien de Rubempre, the young 
poet who has made so brilliant a beginning ; the writer of 
the one French historical novel not written in the style of 
Scott, and of a preface which may be called a literary event. 
The town hastened to offer him a patriotic banquet on his 
return. The name of the recently appointed prefect is 
associated with the public demonstration in honour of the 
author of Les Alarguer/teSy whose talent received such warm 
encouragement from Mme. du Chatelet at the outset of his 
career.’ 

In France, when once the impulse is given, nobody can 
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stop. The colonel of the regiment offered to put his band 
at the disposal of the committee. The landlord of the B^//, 
renowned for truffled turkeys, despatched in the most 
wonderful porcelain jars to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
the famous innkeeper of L’Houmeau, would supply the 
repast. At five o’clock some forty persons, all in state and 
festive array, were assembled in his largest hall, decorated 
with hangings, crowns of laurel, and bouquets. The effect 
was superb. A crowd of onlookers, some hundred persons, 
attracted for the most part by the military band in the yard, 
represented the citizens of Angouleme. 

Petit-Claud went to the window. ‘ All Angouleme is 
here,’ he said, looking out. 

‘ I can make nothing of this,’ remarked little Postel to 
his wife ; they had come out to hear the band play. ‘ Why, 
the prefect and the receiver-general, and the colonel and 
the superintendent of the powder factory, and our mayor 
and deputy, and the headmaster of the school, and the 
manager of the foundry at Ruelle, and the public prosecutor, 
M. Milaud, all the authorities have just gone in I ’ 

The band struck up as they sat down to table with 
variations on the air Vive le roi^ vive la France^ a melody 
which has never found popular favour. It was then five 
o’clock in the evening ; it was eight o’clock before dessert 
was served. Conspicuous among the sixty-five dishes 
appeared an Olympus in confectionery, surmounted by a 
figure of France modelled in chocolate, to give the signal 
for toasts and speeches. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ called the prefect, rising to his feet, ‘ the 
King ! the rightful ruler of France ! To what do we owe 
the generation of poets and thinkers who maintain the 
sceptre of letters in the hands of France, if not to the peace 
which the Bourbons have restored ? ’ 

‘ Long live the King ! ’ cried the assembled guests, who 
were mostly ministerialists. 

The venerable headmaster rose. 
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‘ To the hero of the day/ he said, ‘ to the young poet 
who combines the gift of the prose-writer with the charm 
and poetic faculty of Petrarch, in a form which Boileau 
declares to be so difficult/ 

Cheers. 

The Colonel rose next. ‘ Gentlemen, to the Royalist I 
for the hero of this evening has had the courage to fight 
for sound principles I ’ 

‘ Bravo 1 ’ cried the prefect, leading the applause. 

Then Petit-Claud called upon all Lucien’s schoolfellows 
there present. ‘ To the pride of the grammar-school or 
Angouleme 1 to the venerable headmaster so dear to us all, to 
whom acknowledgment is due for his part in our triumph ! ’ 

The old headmaster dried his eyes ; he had not expected 
this toast. Lucien rose to his feet, the whole room was 
suddenly silent, and the poet’s face grew white. In that 
pause the old headmaster who sat on his left crowned him 
with a laurel wreath. A round of applause followed, and 
when Lucien spoke it was with tears in his eyes and a sob 
in his throat. 

‘ He is drunk,’ remarked the public-prosecutor-designate 
of Nevers to his neighbour Petit-C^daud. 

‘ It is not the wine,’ returned Petit-Claud. 

‘ My dear fellow-countrymen, my dear comrades,’ Lucien 
said at last, ‘ I could wish that all France might witness this 
scene ; for thus men rise to their full stature, and in such 
ways as these di^cs (^ur land call forth from us great deeds and 
noble work. And when I think of the little that I have 
done, and of this great honour shown to me to-day, I can 
only feci confused and impose upon the future the task of 
justifying your reception of me. The recollection of this 
moment will give me renewed strength for efforts to come. 
Permit me to inilieate for your homage her who was my 
earliest muse and protectress, and ti^ associate her name with 
that of my birthplace ; so— to the fair Comtesse Sixte du 
Chatelet and the noble town of Angouleme ! ’ 
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‘ He came out of that pretty well! ’ said the public prose¬ 
cutor, nodding approval; * our speeches were all prepared, 
and his was improvised.’ 

At ten o’clock the party began to break up, and little 
knots of guests went home together. David Sechard 
heard the unwonted music. 

‘ What is going on in L’Houmeau ? ’ he asked Basine. 

‘ They are giving a dinner to your brother-in-law, 
Lucien-’ 

‘ I know he must have felt sorry to miss me there,’ he said. 

At midnight Petit-Claud walked home with Lucien. 
As they reached the Place du Murier, Lucien said : ‘ Come 
life, come death, we are friends, my dear fellow.’ 

‘ My marriage-contract,’ said the lawyer, ‘ with Mile. 
Fran^oise de la Have, will be signed to-morrow at Mme. 
de Senonches’s house ; do me the pleasure of coming. 
Mme. de Senonches implored me to bring you, and you 
will meet Mme. du Chatelet; they are sure to tell her of 
your speech, and she will feel flattered by it.’ 

‘ I knew what I was about,’ said Lucien. 

‘ Oh I you will save David.’ 

‘ I am sure I shall,’ the poet replied. 

Just at that moment David appeared in the Place du 
Miiricr as if by magic. It had come about thus. He felt 
that he was in a rather difflcult position; his wife insisted 
that Lucien must neither go to David nor know of his 
hiding-place ; and Lucien all the while was writing the 
most affectionate letters, saying that in a few days’ time all 
should be set right; and even as Basine Clcrgct explained 
the reason why the band played, she put two letters into 
his hands. The first was from Eve. 

‘ Dearest,’ she wrote, ‘ act as if Lucien were not here ; 
do not trouble yourself in the least; our whole security 
depends upon the fact that your enemies cannot find you; 
get that idea firmly into your dear head. I have more 
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confidence in Kolb and Marion and Basine than in my own 
brother ; such is my misfortune. Alas I poor Lucien is not 
the ingenuous and tender-hearted poet we used to know; 
and it is simply because he is trying to interfere on your 
behalf, and because he imagines that he can discharge our 
debts (and this from pride, my David), that I am afraid 
of him. Some fine clothes have been sent from Paris for 
him, and five gold pieces in a pretty purse. He gave the 
money to me, and we are living on it. 

‘ We have one enemy the less. Your father has gone, 
thanks to Petit-Claud. Petit-Claud unravelled his designs, 
and put an end to them at once by telling him that you 'would 
do nothing without consulting him, and that he (Petit- 
Claud) would not allow you to concede a single point in 
the matter of the invention until you had been promised an 
indemnity of thirty thousand francs ; fifteen thousand to 
free you from embarrassment, and fifteen thousand more 
to be yours in any case, whether your invention succeeds 
or no. I cannot understand Petit-Claud. I embrace you, 
dear, with a wife’s kiss for her husband in trouble. Our 
little Lucien is well, llow strange it is to watch him grow 
rosy and stn^ng, like a flower, in these stormy days ! Mother 
prays God for you now, as always, and sends love only less 
tentler than mine.—Your 

Eve.’ 

As a matter of fact, Petit-Claud and the Cointets had 
taken fright at old Sechard’s peasant shrewdness, and got 
rid of him so much the m<^rc easily because it was now 
vintage time at Marsac. Eve’s letter enclosed another from 
Lucien :— 

‘ My dear David,— Everything is going well. I am 
armed cap-a-pie ; to-day I open the campaign, and in forty- 
eight hours I shall have made great progress. How glad 
1 shall be to embrace you when you are free again and my 
debts are all paid ! !My mother and sister persist in mis- 
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trusting me ; their suspicion wounds me to the quick. As 
it I did not know already that you are hiding with Basine, 
for every time that Basine comes to the house I hear news 
of you and receive answers to my letters ; and besides, it 
is plain that my sister could not find anyone else to trust. 
It hurts me cruelly to think that I shall be so near you 
to-day, and yet that you will not be present at this banquet 
in my honour. I owe my little triumph to the vainglory 
of Angouleme ; in a few days it will be quite forgotten, 
and you alone would have taken a real pleasure in it. But, 
after all, in a little while you will pardon everything to one 
who counts it more than all the triumphs in the world to 
be your brother, 

Lucikn.’ 


Two forces tugged sharply at David’s heart; he adored 
his wife ; and if he held Lucien in somewhat less esteem, 
his friendship was scarcely diminished. In solitude our 
feelings have unrestricted play; and a man preoccupied, 
like David, with all-absorbing thoughts, will give way to 
impulses for which ordinary life would have provided a 
sufficient counterpoise. As he read Lucien’s letter to the 
sound of military music, and heard of this unlooked-for 
recognition, he was deeply touched by that expression of 
regret. He had known how it would be. A very slight 
expression of feeling appeals irresistibly to a sensitive soul, 
for they arc apt to credit others with like depths. How 
should the drop fall unless the cup were full to the brim ? 

So at midnight, in spite of all Basine’s entreaties, David 
must go to sec Lucien, 

‘ Nobody will be out in the streets at this time of night,* 
he said ; ‘ I shall not be seen, and they cannot arrest me at 
night. Even if I should meet people, I can make use of 
Kolb’s way of getting back to my hiding-place. And, 
besides, it is so intolerably long since I saw my wife and 
child.’ 
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The reasoning was plausible enough ; Basine gave way, 
and David went. Petit-Claud was just taking leave as he 
came up, and at his cry of ‘ Lucien ! ’ the two brothers 
flung their arms about each other with tears in their eyes. 

Life holds not many moments such as these. Lucien’s 
heart went out in response to this friendship proof against 
all things. There was never question of debtor and creditor 
between them, and the offender met with no reproaches 
save his own. David, generous and noble that he was, 
was longing to bestow pardon; he meant first of all to 
read Lucicn a lecture and scatter the clouds that overspread 
the love of the brother and sister; and with these ends in 
view, the lack of money and its consequent dangers dis¬ 
appeared entirely from his mind. 

‘ Go home,* said Petit-Claud, addressing his client; ‘ take 
advantage of your imprudence to see your wife and child 
again, at any rate ; and you must not be seen, mind you !— 
How unlucky 1 ’ he added, when he was alone in the Place 
du Murier. ‘ If only Ccrizet were here-* 

The proud buildings of the Angouleme Law Courts were 
then in process of construction. As Petit-Claud muttered 
these words to himself he passed by the hoardings, and heard 
a tap upon the boards, and a voice issuing from a crack 
between two planks— 

‘ Here I am,* said (^erizet; ‘ I saw David coming up from 
L’Houmcau. 1 was beginning to have my suspicions about 
his retreat, and now I am sure ; and I know where to have 
him. But I want to know something of Lucicn*s plans 
before I set the snare for David ; and here are you sending 
them int(^ tlic house ! Find some excuse for stopping here, 
at least, and when David and Lucicn come out, send them 
round this way ; they will think they arc quite alone, and 
I shall overhear their good-bye.’ 

‘ You arc a very devil,* muttered Petit-(daud. 

‘ Well, I’m blessed if a man wouldn’t do anything for 
what you have promised me.’ 
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Pctit-Claud walked away from the hoarding, and paced 
up and down in the Place du Murier; he watched the 
windows of the room where the family sat together, and 
thought of his own prospects to keep up his courage. 
reri 2 et’s cleverness had given him the chance of striking 
the final blow. Petit-Claud w’as a double dealer of the 
profoundly cautious stamp that is never caught by the bait 
of a present satisfaction, nor entangled by a personal attach¬ 
ment, after his first initiation into the strategy of self-seeking 
and the instability of the human heart. So from the very 
first he had put little trust in Cointet. He foresaw that his 
marriage negotiations might very easily be broken off, and 
that in that event he could not accuse Cointet of bad faith, 
and he had taken his measures accordingly. But since his 
success at the Hotel de Bargeton, Petit-Claud’s game was 
above-board. A certain under-plot of his was useless now, 
and even dangerous to a man with his political ambitions. 
He had laid the foundations of his future importance in the 
following manner. 

Gannerac and a few of the wealthy men of business in 
L’Houmeau had begun to form a sort of Liberal clique 
in constant communication through commercial channels 
with the leaders of the Opposition. The Villeic ministry, 
accepted by the dying I.ouis XVI11, gave the signal for a 
change of tactics in the Opposition camp ; for since the 
death of Napoleon the Liberals had ceased to resort to 
the dangerous expedient of conspiracy. They were busy 
organising resistance by lawful means throughout the 
provinces, and aimed at securing control of the great bulk 
of electors, so as to gain their ends by convincing the masses. 
Petit-Claud, a rabid Liberal, and a man of L*Houmeau, was 
the instigator, the secret counsellor, and the very life of this 
movement in the lower town, which groaned under the 
tyranny of the aristocrats at the upper end. 1 le was the 
first to see the danger of leaving the whole press of the 
department in the control of the (-ointets. The opposition 
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must have its organ; it would not do to be behind other 
cities. 

‘ If each one of us gives Gannerac a bill for five hundrej. 
francs, he would have some twenty thousand francs anti 
more; we might buy up Sechard’s printing-office, and wc 
could do as we liked with the master-printer if we lent him 
the capital,' Petit-Claud had said. 

Others had taken up the idea, and in this way Petit-Claud 
strengthened his position with regard to David on the one 
side and the Cointets on the other. Casting about him for 
a tool for his party, he naturally thought that a rogue ot 
Cerizet’s calibre was the very man for the purpose. 

‘ If you can find Sechard's hiding-place and put him in 
our hands, somebody will lend you twenty thousand francs 
to buy his business, and very likely there will be a newspaper 
to print. So set about it,' he had said. 

Petit-Claud put more faith in Cerizet's activity than in 
all the Doublons in existence; and it was then that he had 
promised tall Cointet that Sechard should be arrested. But 
now that the little lawyer cherished hopes of office, he saw 
that he must turn his back upon the Liberals ; and, mean¬ 
while, the amount for the printing-office had been subscribed 
in L'Houmeau. Petit-Claud decided to allow things to take 
their natural course. 

‘ Pooh ! ' he thought, ‘ Cerizet will get into trouble with 
his paper, and give me an opportunity of displaying my 
talents.' 

He walked up to the door of the printing-office and spoke 
to Kolb the sentinel. ‘ Go up and warn David that he had 
better go now,’ he said, ‘ and take every precaution. I am 
going home ; it is one o’clock.’ 

Marion came to take Kolb’s place. Lucicn and David 
came down together and went out, Kolb a hundred paces 
ahead of them, and Marion at the same distance behind. 
The two friends walked past the hoarding, Lucien talking 
eagerly the while. 
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‘ My plan is extremely simple, David; but how could 
I tell you about it while Eve was there ? She would never 
understand. I am quite sure that at the bottom of Louise’s 
heart there is a feeling that I can rouse, and I should like 
to arouse it if it is only to avenge myself upon that idiot 
the prefect. If our love affair only lasts for a week, I will 
contrive to send an application through her for a subvention 
of twenty thousand francs for you. I am going to see her 
again to-morrow in the little boudoir where our old affair 
of the heart began. Petit-Claud says that the room is the 
same as ever; I shall play my part in the comedy ; and I 
will send word by Basine the following morning to tell you 
whether the actor was hissed. You may be at liberty by 
then, who knows ? Now do you understand how it was 
that I wanted clothes from Paris ? One cannot act the 
lover’s part in rags.’ 

At six o’clock that morning Cerizet went to Pctit-Claud. 

‘ Doublon can be ready to-morrow at noon ; he shall take 
his man, I will answer for it,’ he said ; ‘ I know one of Mile, 
ederget’s girls, do you understand ? ’ Ceriy.ct unfolded his 
plan, and Petit-Claud hurried to find Cointet. 

‘ If M. Francis du Hautoy will decide this evening to 
settle his property on Frangoisc, you shall sign a deed of 
partnership with Scchard in two days. I shall not be 
married for a week after the contract is signed, so we shall 
both be within the terms of our little agreement, tit for tat. 
To-night, however, we must keep a close watch over what 
happens at Mmc. de Senonches’ between I.ucicn and Mmc. 
la Comtesse du Chatelet, for the whole business lies in that. 

. . . If Lucien hopes to succeed through the C-ountess’s 
influence, I have David safe-’ 

‘ You will be Keeper of the Seals yet, it is my belief,’ said 
Cointet. 

‘ And why not ? No one objects to M. de Peyronnet,’ 
said Petit-(>laud. He had not altogether sloughed his skin 
of Liberalism. 
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Mile, de la Haye’s ambiguous position brought most of 
the upper town to the signing of the marriage-contract. 
The comparative poverty of the young couple and the 
absence of a corheille quickened the interest that people love 
to exhibit; for it is with beneficence as with ovations, we 
prefer those deeds of charity which gratify self-love. The 
Marquise de Pimentel, the Comtesse du Chatelet, M. de 
Senonches, and one or two frequenters of the house had 
given Fran 9 oise a few wedding presents, which made great 
talk in the city. These pretty trifles, together with the 
trousseau which Zephirine had been preparing for the past 
twelve months, the godfather’s jewels, and the usual wedding 
gifts, consoled Frangoise and roused the curiosity of some 
mothers of daughters. 

Pctit-Claud and Cointet had both remarked that their 
presence in the Angouleme Olympus was endured rather 
than courted. Cointet was Franco!se’s trustee and quasi¬ 
guardian ; and Petit-Claud’s presence was as necessary to 
the signing of the contract as the attendance of the man to 
be hanged at an execution; but though, once married, 
Mmc. Pctit-Claud might keep her right of entry to her 
godmother’s house, Petit-Claud foresaw some difliculty in 
his own case, and resolved to be beforehand with these 
haughty personages. 

He felt ashamed of his parents. He had sent his mother 
to stay at Mansic; now he begged her to say that she was 
in bad health and to give her consent in writing. So humili¬ 
ating was it to be without relations, protectors or witnesses 
to his signature, that Pctit-Claud thought himself in luck 
that he could bring a presentable friend in the great man 
whom the Countess wished to sec once moire. He called 
to take up Lucicn, and they drove to the Hotel de Bargeton. 

For that memorable evening the poet had dressed to 
outshine every man present. Mme. de Senonches had 
spoken of him as the hero of the hour, and the interview 
between the two estranged lovers was the kind of scene that 
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provincials particularly love. Lucien had come to be the 
lion of the evening ; he was said to be so handsome, so 
much changed, so wonderful that every well-born woman 
in Angouleme was curious to see him again. Following the 
fashion of the period which saw the transition from the 
eighteenth-century small-clothes to the vulgar costume of 
the present day, he wore tight-fitting black trousers. Men 
still showed their figures in those days, to the utter despair 
of lean, clumsily-made mortals ; and Lucien was an Apollo. 
The open-work grey silk stockings, the neat shoes, the black 
satin waistcoat, the cravat, were scrupulously drawn over 
his person, and seemed to cling to him. His forehead 
looked the whiter by contrast with the thick, bright curls 
that rose above it with studied grace. The proud eyes were 
radiant. The hands, small as a woman’s, never showed to 
better advantage than when gloved. He had modelled 
himself upon de Marsay, the famous Parisian dandy, hold¬ 
ing his hat and cane in one hand, and keeping the other 
free for the very occasional gestures which illustrated his 
talk. 

Lucien had quite intended to emulate the false modesty of 
those famous folk who bend their heads to pass beneath the 
Porte Saint-Denis, and to slip unobserved into the room ; 
but Petit-Gaud, having but one friend, made him useful. 
He brought Lucien almost pompously through a crowded 
room to Mme. dc Senonches. The poet heard a murmur 
as he passed. Not so very long ago that hum of voices 
would have turned his head ; to-day he was quite indiffer¬ 
ent ; he did not doubt but that he himself was worth more 
than the whole Olympus put together. 

‘ Madame,’ he said, addressing Mme. de Senonches, ‘ I 
have already congratulated my friend Petit-Gaud, a man 
with the stuff in him of which Keepers of the Seals are made, 
on the honour of his approaching connexion with you, 
slight as are the tics between godmother and goddaughter 
-’ (this with the air of a man uttering an epigram, by 
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no means lost upon any woman in the room, for even- 
woman was listening without appearing to do so). ‘ And fo: 
myself,’ he continued, * I am delighted to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of paying my homage to you.’ 

He spoke easily and fluently, as some great lord might 
speak under the roof of his inferiors ; and as he listened 
to Zcphirine’s involved reply, he cast a glance over the room 
to consider the effect that he wished to make. The pause 
gave him time to discover Francis du Hautoy and the 
prefect; to bow gracefully to each with the proper shade ot 
difference in his smile; and, finally, to approach Mme. du 
Chatclet as if he had just caught sight of her. That meeting 
was the real event of the evening. No one so much as 
thought of the marriage-contract lying in the adjoining 
bedroom, whither Frangoise and the notary led guest after 
guest to sign the document. Lucien made a step towards 
Louise de Ncgrepelisse, and then spoke with that grace of 
manner now associated, for her, with memories of Paris. 

‘ Is it to you, Madame, that I owe the pleasure of an 
invitation to dine at the Prefecture the day after to-morrow ? ’ 
he said. 

‘ You owe it solely to your fame, monsieur,’ Louise 
answered dryly, somewhat taken aback by the turn of a 
phrase by which Lucien deliberately tried to wound her 
pride. 

‘ Ah ! Mme. la Comtesse, I cannot bring you the man 
if he is in disgrace with you,’ said Lucien, with a perceptible 
significance in his coxcomb’s manner, and, without waiting 
for an answer, he turned and greeted the Bishop with stately 
grace. 

‘ Your lordship’s prophecy has been partially fulfilled,’ 
he said, and there was a winning charm in his tones ; ‘ I 
will endeavour to fulfil it to the letter. I consider myself 
very fortunate in being here this evening since it brings me 
an opportunity of paying my respects to you.’ 

Lucien drew the Bishop into a conversation that lasted 
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tor ten minutes. The women looked on Lucien as a 
phenomenon. His unexpected insolence had struck Mme. 
du Chatelet dumb ; she could not find an answer. Looking 
round the room, she saw that every woman admired Lucien ; 
she watched group after group repeating the phrases by 
which Lucien crushed her with seeming disdain, and her 
heart contracted with a spasm of mortification. 

‘ Suppose he should not come to the Prefecture after 
this, what talk there would be ! ’ she thought. ‘ Where 
did he learn this pride ? Can Mile, des Touches have taken 
a fancy for him ? . . . He is so handsome. They say that 
she hurried to see him in Paris the day after that actress 
tlied. . . . Perhaps he has come to the rescue of his 
brother-in-law, and happened to be behind our caleche at 
Mansle by accident. Lucien looked at us very strangely 
that morning.’ 

A crowd of thoughts crossed Louise’s brain, and unluckily 
for her, she continued to ponder visibly as she watched 
Lucien. He was talking with the Bishop as if he were the 
king of the room ; making no effort to find anyone out, 
waiting till others came to him, looking round about him 
with varying expression, and as much at his ease as his 
model de Marsay. M. de Scnonches appeared at no great 
distance, but Lucien still stood beside the prelate. 

At the end of ten minutes Louise could contain herself 
no longer. She rose and went over to the Bishf)p, and 
said— 

‘ W hat is being said to you, my lord, that you smile so 
often ? ’ 

Lucien drew back discreetly, and left Mme. du (diatelet 
with his lordship. 

‘ Ah ! Mme. la Comtesse, what a clever young fellow 
he is ! He was explaining to me that he owed all that he 
is to you-’ 

‘ I am not ungrateful, madame,’ said I.ucien, with a 
reproachful glance that charmed the Cfjuntess. 
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‘ Let us have an understanding/ she said, beckoning him 
with her fan. ‘ Come into the boudoir. My Lord Bishop, 
you shall judge between us.* 

‘ She has found a funny task for his lordship,’ said one 
of the Chandour camp, loud enough to be heard. 

‘ Judge between us 1 * repeated Lucien, looking from the 
prelate to the lady; ‘ then is one of us in fault ? ’ 

Louise de Negrepelisse sat down on the sofa in the 
familiar boudoir. She made the Bishop sit on one side and 
Lucien on the other, then she began to speak. But Lucien, 
to the joy and surprise of his old love, honoured her with 
inattention ; her words fell unheeded on his ears ; he sat 
like Pasta in Tancredi^ with the words O patria I upon her 
lips ; the music of the great cavatina Del might have 
passed into his face. Indeed, Coralie’s pupil had contrived 
to bring the tears to his eyes. 

* Oh 1 Louise, how I loved you ! * he murmured, careless 
of the Bishop’s presence, heedless of the conversation, 
as soon as he knew that the Countess had seen the 
tears. 

‘ Dry your eyes, or you will ruin me here a second time,’ 
she said in an aside that horrified the prelate. 

‘ And once is enough,* was Lucien’s quick retort. ‘ That 
speech from Mme. d’Espard’s cousin would dry the eyes of 
a weeping Magdalene, Ah me I for a little moment old 
memories, and lost illusions, and my twentieth year came 
back to me, and you have-* 

His lordship hastily retreated to the drawing-room at 
this ; it seemed to him that his dignity was likely to be 
compromised by this sentimental pair. Everyone ostenta¬ 
tiously refrained from interrupting them, and a quarter of 
an hour went by; till at last Sixte du Chatelet, vexed by 
the laughter and talk, and excursions to the boudoir door, 
went in with a countenance distinctly overclouded, and 
found Louise and Lucien talking excitedly. 

* Madame,* said Sixte in his wife’s ear, ‘ you know 
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Angouleme better than I do, and surely you should think 
of your position as Mme. la Prefete and of the Government ? * 

‘ Afy dear,’ said Louise, scanning her responsible editor 
with a haughtiness that made him quake, ‘ I am talking 
with M. de Rubempre about matters which concern you. 
It is a question of rescuing an inventor about to fall a victim 
to the basest machinations ; you will help us. As to those 
ladies yonder, and their opinion of me, you shall see how I 
will freeze the venom of their tongues.’ 

She came out of the boudoir on Lucicn’s arm, and drew 
him across to sign the contract with a great lady’s audacity. 

‘ Write your name after mine,’ she said, handing him the 
pen. And Lucien submissively signed in the place indicated 
beneath her name. 

‘ M. de Senonches, would you have recognised M. dc 
Rubempre ? ’ she continued, and the insolent sportsman was 
compelled to greet Lucien. 

She returned to the drawing-room on Lucien’s arm, and 
seated him on the awe-inspiring central sofa between herself 
and Zephirine. There, enthroned like a queen, she began, 
in a low voice at first, a conversation in which epigram 
evidently was not wanting. Some of her old friends, and 
several women who paid court to her, came to join the 
group, and Lucien soon became the hero of the circle. 
The Countess drew him out on the subject of life in Paris ; 
his satirical talk flowed with spontaneous and incredible 
spirit; he told anecdotes of celebrities, those conversational 
luxuries which the provincial devours with such avidity. 
His wit was as much admired as his good looks. And 
Mme. la Comtesse Sixte du Chatelet, preparing Lucien’s 
triumph so patiently, sat like a player enraptured with the 
sound of his instrument; she gave him opportunities for 
replying ; she looked round the circle for applause so 
openly, that not a few of the women began to think that 
their return together was something more than a coincidence, 
and that Lucien and Louise, loving with all their hearts, had 
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been separated by a double treason. Pique, very likely, had 
brought about this ill-starred match with Chatelet. And a 
reaction set in against the prefect. 

Before the Countess rose to go at one o'clock in the 
morning, she turned to Lucien and said in a low voice, ‘ D«j 
me the pleasure of coming punctually to-morrow evening.' 
Then, with the friendliest little nod, she went, saying a few 
words to Chatelet, who was looking for his hat. 

‘ If Mme. du Chatelet has given me a correct idea of the 
state of affairs, count on me, my dear Lucien,' said the 
prefect, preparing to hurry after his wife. She was goinj; 
away without him, after the Paris fashion. ‘ From to-night 
your brother-in-law may consider that his troubles are at an 
end,’ he added as he went. 

‘ M. le Comte surely owes me so much,’ smiled Lucicn. 

Cointet and Pctit-Claud heard these farewell speeches. 

‘ Well, well, we are done for now,' Cointet muttered 
in his confederate’s ear. Pctit-Claud, thunderstruck by 
Lucien’s success, amazed by his brilliant wit and varying 
charm, was gazing at Fran^oisc de la Haye ; the girl's whole 
face was full of admiration for Lucien. ‘ Be like your friend,’ 
she seemed to say to her betrothed. A gleam of joy flitted 
over Petit-Cdaud’s countenance. 

‘ We have still a whole day before the prefect’s dinner; 
I will answer for everything.’ 

An hour later, as Pctit-Claud and Lucien walked home 
together, Lucien talked of his success. ‘ W ell, my dear 
fellow, I came, 1 saw, I conquered 1 Scchard will be very 
happy in a few hours’ time.’ 

‘ Just what 1 wanted to know,’ thought Petit-Claud. 
Aloutl he said—‘ I thought you were simply a poet, Lucien, 
but you are a Lauzun too, that is to say a poet twice over,’ 
and they shook hands—for the last time, as it proved. 

‘ Good news, dear Eve,’ said Lucicn, waking his sister. 
‘ In less than a month David will have no debts.’ 

‘ 1 low is that ? ’ 



‘ Well, my old Louise is still hidden by Mme. du Chatelet’s 
petticoat. She loves me more than ever ; she will send a 
favourable report of our discovery to the Minister of the 
Interior through her husband. ‘ So we have only to endure 
our troubles for one month, while I avenge myself on the 
prefect and complete the happiness of his married life.’ 

Eve listened, and thought that she must be dreaming. 

‘ I saw the little grey drawing-room where I trembled 
like a child two years ago ; it seemed as if scales fell from 
my eyes when I saw the furniture and the pictures and the 
faces again. How Paris changes one’s ideas ! ’ 

‘ Is that a good thing ? ’ asked Eve, at last beginning to 
understand. 

‘ Come, come ; you are still asleep. We will talk about 
it to-morrow after breakfast.’ 

Cerizet’s plot was exceedingly simple, a commonplace 
stratagem familiar to the provincial bailiff. Its success 
depends entirely upon circumstances, and in this case it was 
certain, so intimate was Cerizet’s knowledge of the 
characters and hopes of those concerned. C'erizct had been 
a kind of Don Juan among young work-girls, ruling his 
victims by playing off one against another. Since he had 
been the Cointets’ foreman, he had singled out one of 
Basine Clcrget’s assistants, a girl almost as handsome as 
Mme. Sechard. Henriette Signol’s parents r)wncd a small 
vineyard two leagues out of Angoulemc, on the road to 
Saintes. The Signols, like everybody else in the country, 
could not afford to keep their only child at home ; so they 
meant her to go out to service, in country phrase. The 
art of washing and ironing linens is a part of every country 
housemaid’s training; and so great was Mme. Prieur’s 
reputation, that the Signols had sent Henriette to her as 
apprentice, and paid for their daughter’s board and lodging. 

Mme. Prieur was one of those old-fashioned mistresses 
who consider that they fill a parent’s place towards their 
apprentices. They were a part of the family; she took 
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them with her to church, and looked after them scrupu¬ 
lously. Henriette Signol was a tall, fine-looking girl, with 
bold eyes, and long, thick, dark hair, and the pale, very fair 
complexion of girls in the South—white as a magnolia 
flower. For which reasons Henriette was one of the first 
on whom Cerizet cast his eyes ; but Henriette came of 
‘ honest farmer folk,’ and yielded at last only to jealousy, 
to bad example, and the treacherous promise of subsequent 
marriage. By this time Cerizet was the Cointets’ foreman. 
When he learned that the Signols owned a vineyard worth 
some ten or twelve thousand francs, and a fairly comfortable 
cottage, he hastened to make it impossible for Henriette 
to marry anyone else. Affairs had reached this point when 
Petit-Claud held out the prospect of a printing-office and 
twenty thousand francs of borrowed capital, which was to 
prove a yoke upon the borrower’s neck. Cerizet was 
dazzled, the offer turned his head ; Henriette Signol was 
now only an obstacle in the way of his ambitions, and he 
neglected the poor girl. Henriette, in her despair, cluny 
the more closely to her seducer the more he tried to shake 
her off. W hen Cerizet began to suspect that David was 
hiding in Basine’s house, his views with regard to Henriette 
underwent another change, though he treated her as before. 
A kind of frenzy works in a girl’s brain when she has to 
marry her seducer to conceal her dishonour, and Cerizet 
was on the watch to turn this madness to his own account. 

During the morning of the day when Lucien had set 
himself to reconquer his Louise, Cerizet told Basine’s 
secret to Henriette, giving her to understand at the same 
time that their marriage and future prospects depended upon 
the discovery of David’s hiding-place. Thus instructed, 
Henriette easily made certain of the fact that David was in 
Basilic Clcrget’s inner room. It never occurred to the girl 
that she was doing anything wrong in acting the spy, and 
Cerizet involved her in the guilt of betrayal by this first step. 

Lucicn was still sleeping while Cerizet, closeted with 
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Petit-Claud, heard the history of the important trifles with 
which all Angouleme would presently ring. 

The Cointets’ foreman gave a satisfied nod as Petit- 
(!laud came to an end. ‘ Lucien has surely written you a 
line since he came back, has he not ? ’ he asked. 

‘ This is all I have,’ answered the lawyer, and he held out 
a note on Mme. Sechard’s writing-paper. 

‘ Very well,’ said Cerizet, ‘ let Doublon be in wait at the 
Porte-Palet about ten minutes before sunset; tell him to 
post his gendarmes, and you shall have your man.’ 

‘ Are you sure oiyour part of the business ? ’ asked Petit- 
Claud, scanning Cerizet. 

‘ I rely on chance,’ said the ex-street boy, ‘ but she is a 
saucy hussy; she does not like decent folk.* 

‘ You must succeed,’ the lawyer said dryly. 

‘ I shall succeed,’ said Cerizet. ‘ It is you who pushed 
me into this dirty business ; you may as well let me have a 
few bank-notes to wipe off the stains.’—Then detecting a 
look that he did not like on the attorney’s face, he continued, 
with a deadly glance, ‘ If you have cheated me, sir, if you 
don’t buy the printing-office for me within a week—you 
w'ill leave a young widow.’ He lowered his voice. 

‘ If we have David under lock and key at six o’clock, 
come round to M. Gannerac’s at nine, and we will settle 
your business,’ Petit-Claud answered peremptorily. 

‘ Agreed. What you want shall be done, governor,’ said 
C]crizet. 

Cerizet understood the art of washing paper, a dangerous 
art for the Treasury. He washed out Lucien’s four lines 
and replaced them, imitating the handwriting with a 
dexterity which augured ill for his own future :— 

‘ My dear David, —Your business is settled; you need 
not fear to go to the prefect. You can go out at sunset, 
I w’ill come to meet you and tell you what to do at the 
prefecture.—Your brother, 'Lvcikk * 





At noon Lucien wrote to David, telling him of his 
evening’s success. The prefect would be sure to lend his 
influence, he said; he was full of enthusiasm over the 
invention, and was drawing up a report that very day to 
send to the Government. Marion carried the letter to 
Basine, taking some of Lucien’s linen to the laundry as a 
pretext for the errand. 

Petit-Claud had told Cerixet that a letter would in all 
probability be sent. Cerizet called for Mile. Signol, and 
the two walked by the Charente. Henriette’s integrity 
must have held out for a long while, for the walk lasted 
for two hours. A whole future of happiness and ease 
and the interests of a child were at stake, and what Cerizet 
asked of her was a mere trifle. He was very careful 
besides to say nothing of the consequences of that trifle. 
She was only to carry a letter and a message, that was 
all; but it was the greatness of the reward for the trifling 
service that frightened Henricttc. Nevertheless, Cerizet 
gained her consent at last; she would help him in his 
stratagem. 

At five o’clock Hcnriette was to go out and come in 
again, telling Basine Clerget that Mme. Sechard wanted to 
speak to her at once. Fifteen minutes after Basine’s de¬ 
parture she must go upstairs, knock at the door of the inner 
room, and give David the forged note. That was all. 
Cerizet looked to chance to manage the rest. 

For the first time in twelve months, Eve felt the iron 
grasp of necessity relax a little. She began at last to hope. 
She, too, would enjoy her brother’s visit; she would 
show herself abroad on the arm of a man feted in his native 
town, adored by the women, beloved by the proud Comtessc 
du Chatclet. She dressed herself prettily, and proposed 
after dinner to walk out with her brother to Beaulieu. In 
September all Angoulcme comes out at that hour to breathe 
the fresh air. 



‘ Oh I that is the beautiful Mme. Sechard/ voices said 
here and there. 

‘ I should never have believed it of her,’ said a woman. 

‘ The husband is in hiding, and the wife walks abroad,’ 
said Mme. Postel loud enough for young Mme. Scchard to 
hear. 

‘ Oh, let us go home,’ said poor Eve ; ‘ I have made a 
mistake.’ 

A few minutes before sunset, the sound of a crowd rose 
from the steps that lead down to L’Houmcau. Apparently 
some crime had been committed, for persons coming from 
LTIoumeau were talking among themselves. Curiosity 
drew Lucien and Eve towards the steps. 

‘ It is a thief who has just been arrested, no doubt; the 
man looks as pale as death,’ one of the passers-by said to the 
brother and sister. The crowd grew larger. 

Neither Lucien nor Eve felt the least premonition of 
danger. They watched a group of some thirty children, 
old women, and men returning from work, clustering about 
the gendarmes, whose gold-laced caps gleamed above the 
heads of the rest. About a hundred persons followed the 
procession, the crowd gathering like a storm-cloud. 

^ Oh 1 it is my husband! ’ Eve cried out. 

‘ Dar/ii I ’ exclaimed Lucien. 

‘ It is his wife,’ said voices, and the crowd made way. 

‘ What made you come out ? ’ asked Lucien. 

‘ Your letter,’ said David, haggard and white. 

‘ I knew it! ’ said Eve, and she fainted away. Lucien 
raised his sister, and with the help of two strangers he 
carried her home ; Marion laid her in bed, and Kolb rushed 
off for a doctor. Eve was still insensible when the doctor 
arrived ; and Lucien was obliged to confess to his mother 
that he was the cause of David’s arrest; for he, eff course, 
knew nothing of the forged letter and (!erizet’s stratagem. 
Then he went up to his room and locked himself in, struck 
dumb by the malediction in his mother’s eyes. 
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In the dead of night he wrote one more letter amid con¬ 
stant interruptions ; the reader can divine the agony of the 
writer’s mind from those phrases, jerked out, as it were, 
one by one :— 

* My beloved Sister, —W e have seen each other for the 
last time. My resolution is final, and for this reason. In 
many families there is one unlucky member, a kind of 
disease in their midst. I am that unlucky one in our family. 
The observation is not mine ; it was made at a friendly 
supper one evening at the Kocher de Cancale by a diplomat 
who has seen a great deal of the world. While we laughed 
and joked, he explained the reason why some young lady 
or other remained unmarried, to the astonishment of the 
world—it was “ a touch of her father,” he said, and with 
that he unfolded his theory of family misfortunes. He told 
us how such and such a family would have flourished but 
for the mother ; how a son had ruined his father, or a father 
had stripped his children of prospects and respectability. It 
was said laughingly, but we thought of so many cases in 
point in ten minutes that I was struck with the theory. It-^ 
truth was worth all those wild but witty paradoxes which 
journalists maintain for their own amusement when there 
is nobody else at hand to mystify. W ell, it is I who brinu 
bad luck to our family. My heart is full of love for you, 
yet 1 behave like an enemy. For all your devotion I have 
repaid nothing but wrongs. This last blow, dealt un¬ 
intentionally, is the cruellest blow of all. While I was 
leading a bohemian life in Paris, a life made up of pleasure 
and misery ; mistaking good fellowship for friendship, 
forsaking my true friends for those who wished to exploit 
me, and succeeded ; forgetful of you, or remembering you 
only to cause you trouble,—all that while you were walking 
in the humble path of hard work, making your way slowly 
but surely to the fortune which I was trying so madly to 
snatch. While vou grew better, I grew worse; a fatal 
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element entered into my life through my own choice. Yes, 
unbounded -ambition makes an obscure existence simply 
impossible for me. I have tastes and remembrances of 
past pleasures that poison the enjoyments within my reach ; 
once I should have been satisfied with them, now it is too 
late. Oh, dear Eve, no one can think more hardly of me 
than I do of myself; my condemnation is absolute and 
pitiless. The struggle in Paris demands steady effort; my 
will-power is spasmodic, my brain works intermittently. 
The future is so appalling that I do not care to face it, and 
the present is intolerable. 

‘ I wanted to see you again. I should have done better 
to stay in exile all my days. But exile without means of 
subsistence would be madness ; I will not add another folly 
to the rest. Death is better than a maimed life ; I cannot 
think of myself in any position in which my overweening 
vanity would not lead me into folly. 

* Some human beings are like the figure o; another 
must be put before it, and it acquires ten times its value. 
I am nothing unless a strong inexorable will is wedded 
to mine. Mme. de Bargeton was in truth my wife ; when 
I refused to leave Coralie for her I spoiled my life. You 
and David might have been excellent pilots for me, but 
you are not strong enough to tame my weakness, which 
in some sort eludes control. I like an easy life, a life without 
cares ; to clear an obstacle out of my way I can descend 
to baseness that sticks at nothing. 1 was born a prince. I 
have more than the requisite intellectual dexterity for success, 
but I have it only by moments ; and the prizes of a career 
so crowded by ambitious competitors arc to those whf) 
expend no more than the necessary strength and retain a 
sufficient reserve power when they reach the goal. 

‘ I shall do harm again as I have just done it, with the best 
intentions in the world. Some men are like oaks ; I am only 
a delicate shrub, it may be, and forsooth I must needs aspire 
to be a forest cedar. 
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* There you have my bankrupt’s schedule. The dis¬ 
proportion between my powers and my desires, my want 
of balance, in short, will bring all my efforts to nothing. 
There are many such characters among men of letters, many 
men whose intellectual powers and character are always at 
variance, who will one thing and wish another. What 
would become of me ? I can see it all beforehand, as I 
think of this and that great light that once shone on Paris, 
now utterly forgotten. On the threshold of old age I 
shall be a man older than my age, needy and without a name. 
My whole soul rises up against the thought of such a close ; 
I will not be a social rag. Ah, dear sister, loved and w^or- 
shipped at least as much for your severity at the last as for 
your tenderness at the first—^if we had paid so dear for my 
joy at seeing you all once more, you and David may perhaps 
some day think that you could grudge no price however 
high for a little last happiness for an unhappy creature who 
loved you. Do not try to find me. Eve; do not seek to 
know what becomes of me. My intellect for once shall be 
backed by my will. Renunciation, my angel, is daily death 
of self; my renunciation only lasts for one day; I w'ill 
take advantage now of that day . . .’ 


‘ Tn o o'clock, 

‘ Yes, I have quite made up my mind. Farewell for 
ever, dear pA’e. There is something sweet in the thought 
that henceforth I shall Jive only in your hearts, and I wish 
no other burying-place. Once more, farewell. . . . That 
is the last word from your brother 

Lucien.’ 

Lucicn read the letter over, crept noiselessly down¬ 
stairs, and left it in the child’s cradle ; amid falling tears he 
set a last kiss on the forehead of his sleeping sister; then 
he went out. He put out his candle in the grey dusk, took 
a last look at the old house, stole softly along the passage, 
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and opened the street door; but in spite of his caution, he 
awakened Kolb, who slept on a mattress on the workshop 
floor. 

‘ VClio goes there ? * cried Kolb. 

‘ It is I, Lucien; I am going away, Kolb.* 

‘ You vould haf done better gif you hat nefer kom,’ 
Kolb muttered to himself, but loud enough for Lucien to 
hear. 

‘ I should have done better still if I had never come into 
the world,’ Lucien answered. ‘ Good-bye, Kolb ; I don’t 
bear you any grudge for thinking what I think myself. 
Tell David that I was sorry I could not bid him good-bye, 
and say that this was my last thought.’ 

By the time the Alsatian was up and dressed, Lucien had 
shut the house door, and was on his way towards the 
Charente by the Promenade de Beaulieu. He might have 
been going to a festival, for he had put on his new clothes 
from Paris and his dandy’s trinkets for a drowning shroud. 
Something in Lucien’s tone had struck Kolb. At first the 
man thought of going to ask his mistress whether she knew 
that her brother had left the house ; but as the deepest 
silence prevailed, he concluded that the departure had been 
arranged beforehand and lay down again to sleep. 

Little, considering the gravity of the cjuestion, has been 
written on the subject of suicide ; it has not been studied. 
Perhaps it is a disease that cannot be studied. Suicide is one 
effect of a sentiment which we will call, if you will, self¬ 
esteem, to prevent confusion by using the word ‘ honour.* 
When a man despises himself, and secs that others despise 
him, when real life fails to fulfil his hopes, then comes the 
moment when he takes his life, and thereby d(jes homage 
to society—shorn of his virtues or his splendour, he docs 
not care to face his fellows. Among atheists -for with 
Christians the question of suicide does not arise—among 
atheists, whatever may be said to the contrary, none but 
a base coward can endure a dishonoured life. 
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There are three kinds of suicide—the first is only the last 
and acute stage of a long illness, and belongs unquestionably 
to pathology ; the second is the suicide of despair ; and the 
third the suicide based on logical argument. Despair and 
argument had brought Lucien to this pass, but both varieties 
are curable; it is only the pathological suicide that is 
inevitable. Not infrequently you find all three causes 
combined, as in the case of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

Lucien, having made up his mind, fell to considering; 
methods. The poet would fain die as became a poet. 
At first he thought of throwing himself into the Charentc 
and making an end then and there; but as he came down 
the steps from Beaulieu for the last time, he heard the whole 
town talking of his suicide; he saw the horrid sight of a 
drowned dead body, and thought of the recognition and 
the inquest; and, like some other suicides, felt that vanity 
reached beyond death. 

He remembered the day spent at Courtois’s mill, and his 
thoughts returned to the round pool among the willows 
that he saw as he came along by the little river, such a pool 
as you often find on small streams, with a still, smooth 
surface that conceals great depths beneath. The water is 
neither green nor blue nor white nor tawny; it is like a 
polished steel mirror. No sword-grass grows about the 
margin ; there are no blue water forget-me-nots, nor broad 
lily leaves ; the grass at the brim is short and thick, and the 
weeping willows that droop over the edge grow pic¬ 
turesquely enough. It is easy to imagine a sheer precipice 
beneath filled with water to the brim. Any man who should 
have the courage to fill his pockets with pebbles would not 
fail to find death there, and never be seen thereafter. 

As he admired the lovely miniature landscape, the poet 
had thought to himself, ‘ There’s a spot to make your 
mouth water for a noyade,^ 

He thought of it again now as he went down into 
L’Houmeau ; and when he made his way towards Marsac, 
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with the last sombre thoughts gnawing at his heart, it was 
with the firm resolve to hide his death. There should be 
no inquest held over him; he would not be laid in the 
earth; no one should see him in the hideous condition of 
the corpse that floats on the surface of the water. Before 
long he reached one of the slopes common enough on all 
French high roads, and commonest of all between Angou- 
leme and Poitiers. He saw the coach from Bordeaux to 
Paris coming up at full speed behind him, and knew that 
the passengers would probably alight to walk up the long 
hill. He did not care to be seen just then. Turning off 
sharply into a beaten track, he began to pick the flowers 
in a vineyard hard by. 

When Lucien returned to the road he held in his hand a 
great bunch of the yellow stone-crop which grows every¬ 
where upon the stony soil of the vineyards, and came out 
upon a traveller dressed in black from head to foot. The 
stranger wore powder, there were silver buckles on his 
shoes of Orleans leather, and his brown face was scarred and 
seamed as if he had fallen into the fire in infancy. The 
traveller, so obviously clerical in his dress, was walking 
slowdy and smoking a cigar. He turned as Lucien jumped 
down from the vineyard into the road. The deep melancholy 
on the handsome young face, the poet’s symbolical flowers, 
and his elegant dress seemed to strike the stranger. I Ic 
looked at Lucien with something of the expression of a 
hunter who has found his quarry at last after long and 
fruitless search. He allowed Lucien, in nautical phrase, to 
come alongside ; then he slackened his pace, and appeared 
to look along the road up the hill. Lucien, following the 
direction of his eyes, saw a light travelling carriage with two 
horses, and a post-boy standing beside it. 

‘ You have allowed the coach to pass you, monsieur ; 
you will lose your place unless you care to take a seat in 
my caleche and overtake the mail, for it is rather quicker 
travelling post than by the public conveyance.’ The 
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traveller spoke with extreme politeness and a very marked 
Spanish accent. 

Without waiting for an answer, he drew a cigar-case 
from his pocket, opened it, and held it out to Lucien. 

‘ I am not on a journey,’ said Lucien, ‘ and I am too 
near the end of my stage to indulge in the pleasure of 
smoking-’ 

‘ You are very severe with yourself,’ returned the Spaniard. 

‘ Though I am a canon of the cathedral of Toledo, I 
occasionally smoke a cigarette. God gave us tobacco to 
allay our passions and our pains. You seem to be downcast, 
or at any rate you carry the symbolical flower of sorrow in 
your hand, like the rueful god Hymen. Come I all your 
troubles will vanish away with the smoke,’ and again the 
ecclesiastic held out his little straw case ; there was some¬ 
thing fascinating in his manner, and kindliness towards 
Lucien lighted up his eyes. 

‘ Forgive me, father,’ Lucien answered stiffly ; ‘ there is 
no cigar that can scatter my troubles.’ Tears came to his 
eyes at the words. 

‘ It must surely be Divine Providence that prompted me 
to take a little exercise to shake off a traveller’s morning 
drowsiness, young man,’ said the churchman. ‘ A divine 
prompting to fulfil my mission here on earth by consoling 
you. What great trouble can you have at your age ? ’ 

‘ Your consolations, father, can do nothing for me. You 
are a Spaniard, I am a Frenchman ; you believe in the 
commandments of the Church, I am an atheist.’ 

‘ Santa \ Ir^en del Pilar ! you are an atheist! ’ cried the 
other, laying a hand on Lucien’s arm with maternal solici¬ 
tude. ‘ Ah ! here is one of those curiosities I promised 
myself to see in Paris. W’e, in Spain, do not believe in 
atheists. There is no country but France where one can 
have such opinions at nineteen.’ 

‘ Oh ! I am an atheist in the fullest sense of the word. I 
have no belief in God, in society, in happiness. Take a good 
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look at me, father; for in a few hours ’ time life will be 
over for me. My last sun has risen,’ said Lucien, and with a 
sort of rhetorical effect he waved his hand towards the sky. 

‘ How so; what have you done that you must die ? 
W ho has condemned you to die ? ’ 

‘ A tribunal from which there is no appeal—myself.’ 

‘ You, child ! ’ cried the priest. ‘ Have you killed a man ? 
Is the scaffold waiting for you ? Let us reason together a 
little. If you are resolved, as you say, to return to nothing¬ 
ness, everything on earth is indifferent to you, is it not ? ’ 

Lucien bowed assent. 

‘ Very well, then; can you not tell me about your 
troubles ? Some little affair of the heart has taken a bad 
turn, no doubt ? ’ 

Lucien shrugged his shoulders very significantly. 

‘ You are resolved to kill yourself to escape dishonour, 
or because you despair of life ? Very good. You can kill 
yourself at Poitiers quite as easily as at Angouleme, and at 
Tours it will be no harder than at Poitiers. The quicksands 
of the Loire never give up their prey-’ 

‘ No, father,’ said Lucien; ‘ I have settled it all. Not 
three weeks ago I chanced upon the most charming raft 
that can ferry into the other world a man sick and tired of 
this one.’ 

‘ The other world ? Then you arc not an atheist.’ 

‘ Oh ! by another world 1 mean my next transformation, 
animal or plant.’ 

‘ Have you some incurable disease ? ’ 

‘ Yes, father.’ 

‘ Ah ! now we come to the point. What is it ? * 

‘ Poverty.’ 

The priest looked at Lucien. ‘ The diamond docs not 
know its own value,’ he said, and there was an inexpressible 
charm and a touch of something like irony in his smile. 

‘ None but a priest could flatter a poor man about to die,’ 
exclaimed Lucien. 
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‘ You are not going to die,’ the Spaniard returned 
authoritatively. 

‘ I have heard many times of men who were robbed on 
the high road, but I have never yet heard of one that found 
a fortune there,’ said Lucien. 

‘ You will hear of one now,’ said the priest, glancing 
towards the carriage to measure the time still left for their 
walk together. ‘ Listen to me,’ he continued, with his 
cigar between his teeth ; ‘ if you are poor, that is no reason 
why you should die. I need a secretary, for mine has just 
died at Barcelona. I am in the same position as the famous 
Baron Goertz, minister of Charles XII. He was travelling 
towards Sweden, just as I am going to Paris, and in some 
little town or other he chanced upon the son of a goldsmith, 
a young man of remarkably good looks, though they could 
scarcely equal yours. . . . Baron Goertz discerned intelli¬ 
gence in the young man, just as I see poetry on your brow ; 
he took him into his travelling carriage, as I shall take you 
very shortly ; and of a boy condemned to spend his days 
in burnishing spoons and forks and making trinkets in 
some little town like Angoulcmc, he made a favourite, as 
you shall be mine. 

‘ Arrived at Stockholm, he installed his secretary and over¬ 
whelmed him with work. The young man spent his nights 
in writing, and, like all great workers, he contracted a bad 
habit, a trick--he took to chewing paper. The late M. de 
Malesherbes used to rap people over the knuckles ; he did 
this once, by the by, to somebody or other whose suit 
depended upon him. The handsome young secretary 
began by chewing blank paper, found it insipid after a 
while and acquired a taste for manuscript as having more 
riavour. People did not smoke as yet in those days. At 
last, from flavour to flavour, he began to chew parch¬ 
ment and swallow it. Now, at that time a treaty was being 
negotiated between Russia and Sweden. The States- 
General insisted that Charles XII should make peace (much 
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as they tried in France to make Napoleon treat for peace in 
1814 ), and the basis of these negotiations was the treaty 
between the two powers with regard to Finland. Goertz 
i^ave the original into his secretary’s keeping ; but when the 
time came for laying the draft before the States-General, 
the trifling difficulty arose that the treaty was not to be found. 
The States-General believed that the Minister, pandering to 
the King’s wishes, had taken it into his head to get rid of 
the document. Baron Goertz was, in fact, accused of this, 
and the secretary owned that he had eaten the treaty. He 
was tried and convicted and condemned to death. But you 
have not come to that yet, so take a cigar and smoke while 
we wait for the calcche.’ 

Lucien took a cigar and lit it, Spanish fashion, at the 
priest’s. ‘ He is right,’ he thought; ‘ I can take my life 
at any time.’ 

‘ It often happens that a young man’s fortunes take a turn 
when despair is darkest,’ the Spaniard continued. ‘ That is 
what I wished to tell you, but I preferred to prove it by a 
case in point. Here was the handsome young secretary 
lying under sentence of death, and his case the more desper¬ 
ate because, as he had been condemned by the States- 
(icneral, the King could not pardon him, but he connived 
at his escape. The secretary stole away in a fishing-boat 
with a few crowns in his pocket, and reached the court of 
C^ourland with a letter of introduction from G(jertz, ex¬ 
plaining his secretary’s adventures and his craze for paper. 
The Duke of Courland was a spendthrift; he had a steward 
and a pretty wife—three several causes of ruin. He placed 
the charming young stranger with his steward. 

‘ If you imagine that the sometime secretary had been 
cured of his depraved taste by a sentence of death, you do 
not know the grip that a man’s failings have upon him. Let 
a man discover some satisfaction for himself, and the heads¬ 
man will not keep him from it. How is it that vice has this 
power ? Is it inherent strength in the vice, or inherent 
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weakness in human nature ? Are there certain tastes that 
should be regarded as verging on insanity ? For myself, I 
cannot help laughing at the moralists who try to expel such 
diseases by fine phrases. Well, it so fell out that the steward 
refused a demand for money; and the Duke, taking fright 
at this, called for an audit. Sheer imbecility I Nothing 
easier than to make out a balance-sheet; the difficulty never 
lies there. The steward gave his secretary all the necessary 
documents for compiling a schedule of the civil list of 
Courland. He had nearly finished it when, in the dead of 
night, the unhappy paper-eater discovered that he was 
chewing up one of the Duke’s discharges for a considerable 
sum. He had eaten half the signature ! Horror seized 
upon him ; he fled to the Duchess, flung himself at her feet, 
told her of his craze, and implored the aid of his sovereign 
lady, implored her in the middle of the night. The hand¬ 
some young face made such an impression on the Duchess 
that she married him as soon as she was left a widow. And 
so in mid-eighteenth century, in a land where the king-at- 
arms is king, the goldsmith’s son became a prince, and 
something more. After the death of Catherine I he was 
regent; he ruled the Empress Anne, and tried to be the 
Richelieu of Russia. Very w^ell, young man ; now know 
this—if you arc handsomer than Biron, I, simple canon that 
I am, am worth more than a Baron Goeutz. So get in ; we 
will find a duchy of Courland for you in Paris, or failing the 
duchy, we shall certainly find the duchess.’ 

The Spanish priest laid a hand on Lucien’s arm, and 
literally forced him into the travelling carriage. The 
postillion shut the door. 

‘ Now speak ; I am listening,’ said the canon of Toledo, 
to Lucien's bewilderment. ‘ I am an old priest; you can 
tell me everything, there is nothing to fear. So far we have 
only run through our patrimony or squandered mamma’s 
money. We have made a midnight flit from our creditors, 
and we are honour personified down to the tips of our 
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elegant little boots. . . . Come, confess boldly; it will be 
just as if you were talking to yourself.’ 

Lucien felt like that hero of an Eastern tale, the lisher 
who tried to drown himself in mid-ocean, and sank down 
to find himself a king of countries under the sea. The 
Spanish priest seemed so really affectionate, that the poet 
hesitated no longer; between Angoulcme and Ruffec he 
told the story of his whole life, omitting none of his mis¬ 
deeds, and ended with the final catastrophe which he had 
just brought about. The tale only gained in poetic charm 
from the fact that this was the third time he had told it in 
the past fortnight. Just as he made an end they passed the 
house of the Rastignac family. 

‘ It is from here that Rastignac set out for Paris,’ said 
Lucien; ‘ he is certainly not my equal, but he has had 
better luck.’ 

The Spaniard started at the name. ‘ Oh ! ’ he said. 

‘Yes. That quaint little place belongs to his father. As 
I was telling you just now, he was the lover of Mine, dc 
Nucingen, the famous banker’s wife. 1 drifted into poetry ; 
he was cleverer, he took the practical side.’ 

The priest stopped the calcchc, and was so far curious as 
to walk down the little avenue that led to the house, showing 
more interest in the place than Lucien expected from a 
Spanish ecclesiastic. 

‘ Do you know the Rastignacs, then r ’ asked Lucien. 

‘ I know everyone in Paris,’ said the Spaniard, taking his 
place again in the carriage. ‘ And so for want of ten or 
twelve thousand francs, you were ab<mt to take your life ? 
You arc a child, you know neither men nor things. A man’s 
future is worth the value that he chooses to set upon it, and 
you value yours at only twelve thousand francs ! W ell, I 
will give more than that for you any time. As tor your 
brother-in-law’s imprisonment, it is the merest trifle. If 
tliis good M. Sechard has made a discovery, he will be a 
rich man some day, and a rich man has never been imprisoned 
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for debt. You do not seem to be very strong in history. 
History is of two kinds ; there is the official history taught 
in schools, a lying compilation ad usum delphint ; and there 
is the secret history which deals with the real causes of events 
—a scandalous chronicle. Let me tell you briefly another 
little story which you have not heard. There was, once 
upon a time, a man, young and ambitious, and a priest to 
boot. He wanted to enter on a political career, so he 
fawned on a Queen’s favourite; the favourite took an 
interest in him, gave him the rank of minister, and a seat at 
the council board. One evening somebody wrote to the 
young aspirant, thinking to do him a service (never do a 
service, by the by, unless you are asked), and told him that 
his benefactor’s life was in danger. The King’s wrath was 
kindled against his rival; to-morrow, if the favourite went 
to the palace, he would -certainly be stabbed ; so said the 
letter. Well, now, young man, what would you have 
done ? ’ 

‘ I should have gone at once to warn my benefactor,’ 
Lucien exclaimed quickly. 

‘ You are indeed the child which your story reveals I ’ 
said the priest. ‘ Our man said to himself, “ If the King 
is resolved to go to such lengths, it is all over with my 
benefactor; I must receive this letter too late ” ; so he 
slept on till the favourite was stabbed-’ 

‘ I le was a monster ! ’ said Lucien, suspecting that the 
priest meant to sound him. 

‘ So arc all great men; this one was called the Cardinal 
dc Richelieu, and his benefactor was the Marechal d’Ancre. 
You really do not know your history of France, you see. 
Was I not right when I told you that history as taught in 
schools is simply a collection of facts and dates, more than 
doubtful in the first place, and with no bearing whatever 
on the gist of the matter ? You are told that such a person 
as Jeanne Dare once existed; what is the use of that ? 
Have you never drawn your own conclusions from that 
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fact ? never seen that if France had accepted the Angevin 
dvnasty of the Plantagenets, the two peoples thus reunited 
would be ruling the world to-day, and the islands that now 
brew political storms for the continent would be French 
provinces ? . . . Why, have you so much as studied the 
means by which simple merchants like the Medici became 
Grand-Dukes of Tuscany ? ’ 

‘ A poet in France is not bound to be as learned as a 
Benedictine,’ said Lucien. 

‘ Well, they became Grand-Dukes as Richelieu became a 
minister. If you had looked into history for the causes of 
events instead of getting the headings by heart, you would 
have found precepts for your guidance in this life. These 
real facts taken at random from among so many supply you 
with the axiom—“ Look upon men, and on w(5men most 
of all, as your instruments ; but never let them sec that you 
do so.” If someone higher in place can be useful to you, 
worship him as a god ; and never leave him until he has 
paid the price of your servility to the last farthing. In your 
intercourse with men, in short, be as grasping and mean as 
a Jew ; all that the Jew does for money, you must do for 
power. And besides all this, when a man has fallen from 
power, care no more for him than if he had ceased to exist. 
And do you ask why you must d(^ these things ? You 
mean to rule the world, do you not ? You must begin by 
obeying and studying it. Scholars study books ; politicians 
study men, their interests and the springs of their action. 
Society and mankind in the mass are fatalists ; they bow 
down and worship the accomplished fact. Do you know 
why I am giving you this little history lessc^n ? It seems 
to me that your ambition is boundless-* 

‘ Yes, father.’ 

‘ I saw that myself,’ said the priest. ‘ But at this moment 
you arc thinking, “ Here is this Spanish canon inventing 
anecdotes and straining history to prove to me that I have 
too much virtue-” ’ 
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Lucien began to smile; his thoughts had been read so 
clearly. 

‘ Very well, let us take facts that every schoolboy knows. 
One day France is almost entirely overrun by the English; 
the King has only a single province left. Two figures arise 
from among the people—a poor herdgirl, that very Jeanne 
Dare of whom we were speaking, and a burgher named 
Jacques Coeur. The girl brings the power of virginity, the 
strength of her arm; the burgher gives his gold, and the 
kingdom is saved. The maid is taken prisoner, and the 
King, who could have saved her, leaves her to be burned 
alive. The King allows his courtiers to accuse the great 
burgher of a capital crime, and they rob him and divide all 
his wealth among themselves. The spoils of an innocent 
man, hunted down, brought to bay, and driven into exile 
by the Law, went to enrich five noble houses ; and the 
father of the Archbishop of Bourges left the kingdom for 
ever without one sou of all his possessions in France, and 
no resources of his own but the moneys he had remitted 
to Arabs and Saracens in Egypt. It is open to you to say 
that these examples are out of date, that three centuries 
of public education have since elapsed, and that the outlines 
of those ages arc more or less dim figures. Well, young 
man, do you believe in the last demi-god of France, in 
Napoleon ? One of his generals was in disgrace all through 
his career ; Napoleon made him a marshal grudgingly, and 
never made use of him if he could help it. That marshal 
was Kcllcrmann. Do you know the reason of the grudge ? 
. . . Kellcrmann saved France and the First Consul at 
Marengo by a brilliant charge ; the ranks applauded under 
fire and in the thick of the carnage. That heroic charge 
was not even mentioned in the bulletin. Napoleon's 
coolness towards Kellcrmann, Fouche's fall, and Talleyrand's 
disgrace were all attributable to the same cause; it is the 
ingratitude of a Charles VII, a Richelieu, a-’ 

‘ But, father,’ said Lucien, ‘ suppose you should save my 
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life and make my fortune, you are making the ties of 
gratitude somewhat slight/ 

‘ Little rogue,’ said the Abbe, smiling as he pinched 
Lucien’s ear with an almost royal familiarity. ‘ If you are 
ungrateful to me, it will be because you are a strong man, 
and I shall bend before you. But you are not that just yet; 
as a simple prentice you have tried to be master too soon, 
the common fault of Frenchmen of your generation. 
Napoleon’s example has spoiled them all. You send in 
vour resignation because you have not the pair of epaulettes 
that you fancied. But have you attempted to bring the full 
force of your will and every action of your life to bear upon 
your one idea ? ’ 

‘ Alas 1 no.’ 

‘ You have been inconsistent, as the English say,’ smiled 
the canon. 

‘ What I have been matters nothing now,* said Lucien, 
‘ if I can be nothing in future.’ 

‘ If at the back of all your good qualities there is power 
semper virens^ continued the priest, not averse to show that 
he had a little Latin, ‘ nothing in this world can resist you. 
I have taken enough of a liking for you already-’ 

Lucien smiled incredulously. 

‘ Yes,’ said the priest, in answer to the smile, ‘ you interest 
me as much as if you had been my son ; and I am strong 
enough to afford to talk to you as openly as you have just 
done to me. Do you know what it is that I like about you ? 
This : you have made a sort of tabula rasa within yourself, 
and are ready to hear a sermon on morality that you will hear 
nowhere else ; for mankind in the mass are even more 
consummate hypocrites than any one individual can be 
when his interests demand a piece of acting. Most of us 
spend a good part of our lives in clearing our minds of the 
notions that sprang up unchecked during our nonage. This 
is called “ getting experience.” ’ 

Lucien, listening, thought within himself, * Here is some 
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old intriguer delighted with a chance of amusing himself 
on a journey. He is pleased with the idea of bringing about 
a change of opinion in a poor wretch on the brink of suicide; 
and when he is tired of his amusement, he will drop me. 
Still, he understands paradox, and seems to be quite a match 
for Blondet or Lousteau.’ 

But in spite of these sage reflections, the diplomat’s 
poison had sunk deeply into Lucien^s soul; the ground was 
ready to receive it, and the havoc wrought was all the greater 
because such famous examples were cited. Lucien fell under 
the charm of his companion’s cynical talk, and clung the 
more willingly to life because he felt that this arm which 
drew him up from the depths was a strong one. 

In this respect the ecclesiastic had evidently won the day; 
and, indeed, from time to time a malicious smile bore his 
cynical anecdotes company. 

‘ If your system of morality at all resembles your manner 
of regarding history,’ said Lucien, ‘ I should dearly like to 
know the motive of your present act of charity, for such it 
seems to be.’ 

* There, young man, I have come to the last head of my 
sermon; you will permit me to reserve it, for in that case 
we shall not part company to-day,’ said the canon, with the 
tact of the priest who sees that his guile has succeeded. 

‘ Very well, talk morality,’ said Lucien. ‘ I will draw him 
out,* he said to himself. 

‘ Morality, young man, begins with law,’ said the priest. 
‘ If it were simply a question of religion, laws would be 
superfluous ; religious peoples have few laws. The la\\> 
of statecraft arc above civil law. Well, do you care to 
know the inscription which a politician can read writ lariie 
over your nineteenth century? In 1793 the French in¬ 
vented the idea of the sovereignty of the people ; and the 
sovereignty of the people came to an end under an absolute 
ruler in the Emperor. So much for your history as a nation. 
Now for your private manners. ^Ime. Tallien and Mme. 
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Bcauharnais both acted alike. Napoleon married the one, 
and made her your Empress; the other he would never 
receive at court, princess though she was. The sans¬ 
culotte of 1795 takes the Iron Crown in 1804. The fanatical 
lovers of Equality or Death of 1792 conspire fourteen years 
afterwards with a Legitimist aristocracy to bring back 
Louis XVIII. Abroad, that aristocracy, lording it to-day 
in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, has done worse—has been 
merchant, usurer, pastry-cook, farmer and shepherd. So in 
France systems political and moral have each and all started 
from one point and reached another diametrically opposed ; 
and men’s opinions and characters have mutually belied each 
other. There has been no consistency in nati(^nal policy, 
nor in the conduct of individuals. You cannot be said to 
have any morality left. Success is the supreme justificatum 
among you to-day of all actions whatsoever. The fact in 
itself is nothing ; the impression that it makes upon others 
is everything. Hence, young man, observe a second pre¬ 
cept : Present a fair exterior to the world, keep the seamy 
side of your life to yourself, and turn a resplendent counte¬ 
nance upon others. Discretion, the motto of every 
ambitious man, is the watchword of c)ur Order ; take it for 
your own. Great men arc guilty of almost as many base 
deeds as poor outcasts ; but they are careful to do such 
things in shadow and to parade their virtues in the light, or 
they would not be great men. Your insignificant man leaves 
his virtues in the shade ; he publicly displays his pitiable 
side, and is despised accordingly. You, for instance, have 
hidden your titles to greatness and made a display of your 
worst failings. You openly took an actress for your 
mistress, lived with her and upon her. You were by no 
means to blame for this ; everybody admitted that both of 
you were perfectly free to do as you liked ; but you ran 
full tilt against the ideas of the world, and the world has 
not shown you the consideration that is shown to those who 
obey the rules of the game. If you had left Coralie to this 
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M. Camusot, if you had hidden your relations with her, you 
might have married Mme. de Bargeton; you would now 
be prefect of Angouleme and Marquis de Rubempre. 

‘ Change your tactics ; bring your good looks, your 
charm, your wit, your poetry to the front. If you indulge 
in small discreditable courses, let it be within four walN, 
and you will never again be guilty of a blot on the decora¬ 
tions of this great stage called society. Napoleon called this 
“ washing dirty linen at home.” A corollary follows 
naturally on this second precept. Form is everything. Be 
careful to grasp the meaning of that word “ form.” There 
arc people who, for want of knowing better, will hcln 
themselves to money under pressure of want, and take i: 
by force. These people are called criminals ; and, perforce, 
they have to square accounts with justice. A poor man ot 
genius discovers some secret, some invention as good as a 
treasure ; you lend him three thousand francs (for tb.ar, 
practically, is what the Cointets have done ; they hold your 
bills, and they arc about to rob your brother-in-law) ; you 
torment him until he reveals or partly reveals his secret; 
you settle your accounts with your own conscience, anti 
your conscience docs not drag you into the assize-court. 

‘ The enemies of social order, beholding this contract, 
take occasion to yap at justice, and wax wroth in the name 
of the people, because, forsooth, burglars and fowl-stcalei> 
arc sent to the hulks, while a man who brings whole famili<.> 
to ruin by a fraudulent bankruptcy is let olf with a few 
months’ imprisonment. But these hypocrites know quite 
well that the judge who passes sentence on the thief i'i 
maintaining the barrier between the poor and the rich, and 
that if that barrier were overturned, social chaos would 
ensue ; while, in the case of the bankrupt, the man who 
cleverly steals an inheritance, or the banker who slaughters 
a business for his own benefit, money merely changes hands, 
that is all. 

* Society, my son, is bound to draw those distinctions 
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which I have pointed out for your benefit. The one great 
point is this—you must be a match for society. Napoleon, 
Richelieu, and the Medicis were a match for their generations. 
And as for you, you value yourself at twelve thousand 
francs ! You of this generation in France worship only the 
golden calf; what else is the religion of your Charter, that 
will not recognise a man politically unless he owns property ? 
What is this but the command, “ Strive to be rich ? Some 
day, when you have made a fortune without breaking the 
law, you will be rich ; you will be the Marquis de Rubemprc, 
and can indulge in the luxury of honour. You will be so 
extremely sensitive on the point of honour that no one will 
dare to accuse you of past shortcomings if in the process 
of making your way you should happen to smirch it now 
and again; a course which I myself should never advise,’ 
he added, patting Lucien’s hand. 

‘ So what must you put in that comely head of yours ? 
Simply this and nothing more propose to yourself a 
brilliant and conspicuous goal, and go towards it secretly ; 
let no one see your methods or your progress. You have 
behaved like a child ; be a man, be a hunter, lie in wait for 
your quarry in the world of Paris, wait for your chance anti 
your game ; you need not be particular or mindful of your 
dignity, as it is called ; wc are all tjf us slaves to something, 
to some failing of our own, t)r to necessity ; but keep that 
law of laws—secrecy.’ 

‘ Father, you terrify me,’ said Lucien ; ‘ this seems to 
me to be a highwayman’s theory.’ 

‘ And you arc right,’ said the canon, ‘ but it is nf) invention 
of mine. All parvenus reason in this way the house of 
Austria and the house of France alike, ^'ou have n(ithing, 
you say ? The Medicis, Richelieu, and Napoler^n started 
from precisely your standpoint; but they^ my child, con¬ 
sidered that their prospects were worth ingratitude, 
treachery, and the mrjst glaring inconsistencies. To gain 
all things, you must dare all things. Let us discuss it.. 
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Suppose that you sit down to a game of houillotte^ do you 
begin to argue over the rules of the game ? There they 
are, you accept them.’ 

‘ So,’ thought Lucien, ‘ he can play houillotte,^ 

‘ And what do you do ? ’ continued the priest; ‘ do you 
practise openness, that fairest of virtues ? Not merely do 
you hide your tactics, but you do your best to make others 
believe that you are on the brink of ruin as soon as you are 
sure of winning the game. In short, you dissemble, do you 
not ? You lie to win four or five louis d’or. What would 
you think of a player so generous as to proclaim that he 
held a hand full of trumps ? Very well; the ambitious man 
who carries virtue’s precepts into the arena when his 
antagonists have left them behind is behaving like a child. 
Old men of the world might say to him, as card-players 
would say to the man who declines to take advantage of 
his trumps, “ Monsieur, you ought not to be playing 
houilloifey 

‘ Did you make the rules of the game of ambition ? \X hy 
did I tell you to be a match for society ? Because, in these 
days, society by degrees has usurped so many rights over 
the individual that the individual is compelled to act in 
self-defence. There is no question of laws now ; their 
place has been taken by custom, which is to say grimacings, 
and forms must always be observed.’ 

Lucien gave a start of surprise. 

‘ Ah, my child ! ’ said the priest, afraid that he had shocked 
Lucien’s innocence ; ‘ did you expect to find the Angel 
Gabriel in an Abbe loaded with all the iniquities of the 
diplomacy and counter-diplomacy of two kings ? I am an 
agent between Ferdinand VII and Louis XVIII, two— 
kings who both owe their crowns to profound—er—com¬ 
binations, let us say. I believe in God, but I have a still 
greater belief in our Order, and our Order has no belief 
save in temporal power. In order to strengthen and 
consolidate the temporal power, our Order upholds the 
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Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church; that is to say, the 
doctrines which dispose the world at large to obedience. 
We are the Templars of modern times ; we have a doctrine 
of our own. Like the Templars, we have been dispersed, 
and for the same reasons ; we were almost a match for the 
world. If you will enlist as a soldier, I will be your captain. 
Obey me as a wife obeys her husband, as a child obeys his 
mother, and I will guarantee that you shall be Marquis de 
Rubempre in less than three years ; you shall marry into one 
of the proudest houses in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and 
some day you shall sit on a bench with the peers of France. 
What would you have been at this moment if I had not 
amused you by my conversation ? An undiscovered 
corpse in a deep bed of mud. Well and good, now for an 
effort of imagination-’ 

Lucien looked curiously at his protector. 

‘ Here, in this caleche beside the Abbe (Carlos Flerrera, 
honorary canon of Toledo, secret envoy from His Majesty 
Ferdinand VII to His Majesty the King of France, 
bearer of a despatch thus worded, it may be—“ When 
you have delivered me, hang all those whom I favour 
at this moment, more especially the bearer of this des¬ 
patch, for then he can tell no tales —well, beside this 
envoy sits a young man who has nothing in common 
with that poet recently deceased. I have fished you out of 
the water, I have brought you to life again ; you belong to 
me as the creature belongs to the creator, as the efrits of 
fairy-tales belong to the genii, as the janissary to the Sultan, 
as the soul to the body. I will sustain you in the way to 
power with a strong hand ; and at the same time I promise 
that your life shall be a continual course of pleasure, honours, 
and enjoyment. You shall never want for money. You 
shall shine, you shall go bravely in the eyes of the world ; 
while I, crouching in the mud, will lay a firm foundation 
for the brilliant edifice of your fortunes. For I love power 
for its own sake. I shall always rejoice in your enjoyment, 
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forbidden to me. In short, my self shall become your self! 
Well, if a day should come when this pact between man 
and the tempter, this agreement between the child and 
the diplomat, should no longer suit your ideas, you can 
still look about for some quiet spot, like that pool of which 
you were speaking, and drown yourself; you will only be 
as you are now, a little more or a little less wretched and 
dishonoured.’ 

‘ This is not like the Archbishop of Granada’s homily,’ 
said Lucien, as they stopped to change horses. 

‘ Call this concentrated education by what name you will, 
my son ; for you are my son, I adopt you henceforth, and 
shall make you my heir; it is the code of ambition. God’s 
elect are few and far between. There is no choice, you must 
bury yourself in the cloister—and there you very often find 
the world again in miniature—or accept the code.’ 

‘ Perhaps it would be better not to be so wise,’ said 
Lucien, trying to fathom this terrible priest. 

‘ What I ’ rejoined the canon. ‘ You begin to play before 
you know the rules of the game, and now you throw it up 
just as your chances are best, and you have a substantial 
godfather to back you I And you do not even care to play 
a return match ? You do not mean to say that you have 
no mind to be even with those who drove you from 
Paris ? ’ 

Lucien quivered ; the sounds that rang through every 
nerve seemed to come from some bronze instrument, some 
Chinese gong. 

‘ I am only a poor priest,’ returned his mentor, and a grim 
expression, dreadful to behold, appeared for a moment on 
a face burned to a copper-red by the sun of Spain; ‘ I am 
only a poor priest; but if I had been humiliated, vexed, 
tormented, betrayed, and sold as you have been by the 
scoundrels of whom you have told me, I should do like an 
Arab of the desert—I should devote myself body and soul 
to vengeance. I might end by dangling from a gibbet, 
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garrotted, impaled, guillotined in your French fashion, I 
should not care a rap; but they should not have my head 
until I had crushed my enemies under my heel.’ 

Lucien was silent; he had no wish to draw the priest 
out any further. 

‘ Some are descended from Cain and some from Abel,*^ 
the canon concluded ; ‘ I myself am of mixed blood—Cain 
for my enemies, Abel for my friends. Woe to him that shall 
awaken Cain! After all, you are a Frenchman; I am a 
Spaniard, and, what is more, a canon.* 

‘ What a Tartar! * thought Lucien, scanning the pro¬ 
tector thus sent to him by Heaven. 

There was no sign of the Jesuit, nor even of the religious, 
about the Abbe Carlos Herrera. His hands were large, he 
was thick-set and broad-chested, and evidently possessed 
the strength of a Hercules ; his terrific expression was 
softened by benignity assumed at will; but a complexion 
of impenetrable bronze inspired feelings of repulsion rather 
than attachment for the man. 

The strange diplomat looked somewhat like a bishop, for 
he wore powder on his long, thick hair, after the fashion of 
the Prince de Talleyrand ; a gold cross, hanging from a 
strip of blue ribbon with a white border, indicated an 
ecclesiastical dignitary. The outlines beneath the black 
silk stockings would not have disgraced an athlete. The 
exquisite neatness of his clothes and person revealed an 
amount of care which a simple priest, and above all a Spanish 
priest, does not always take with his appearance. A three- 
cornered hat lay on the front seat of the carriage, which bore 
the arms of Spain. 

In spite of the sense of repulsion, the effect made by the 
man’s appearance was weakened by his manner, fierce and 
yet winning as it was ; he evidently laid himself out to please 
Lucien, and the winning manner became almost coaxing. 
Yet Lucien noticed the smallest trifles uneasily. He felt 
that the moment of decision had come ; they had reached 
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the second stage beyond RufFec, and the decision meant life 
or death. 

The Spaniard’s last words vibrated through many chords 
in his heart, and to the shame of both it must be said that 
all that was worst in Lucien responded to an appeal deliber¬ 
ately made to his evil impulses, and the eyes that studied the 
poet’s handsome face had read him very clearly. Lucien 
beheld Paris once more; in imagination he caught again 
at the reins of power let fall from his unskilled hands, and 
he avenged himself. The comparisons which he had 
drawn so lately between the life of Paris and life in the 
provinces faded from his mind with the more painful motives 
for suicide; he was about to return to his natural sphere, 
and this time with a protector, a political intriguer unscrupu¬ 
lous as Cromwell. 

‘ I was alone, now there will be two of us,’ he told himself. 
And then this priest had been more and more interested as 
he had told of his sins one after another. The man’s charity 
had grown with the extent of his misdoings ; nothing had 
astonished this confessor. And yet, what could be the 
motive of this mover in the intrigues of kings ? Lucien 
at first was fain to be content with the banal answer—the 
Spanish arc a generous race. The Spaniard is generous ! 
even so the Italian is jealous and a poisoner, the French¬ 
man fickle, the German frank, the Jew ignoble, and the 
Englishman noble. Reverse these verdicts and you shall 
arrive within a reasonable distance of the truth ! The Jews 
have monopolised the gold of the world ; they compose 
Robert the Dev/l, act PbedrCy sing William Telly give com¬ 
missions for pictures and build palaces, write Reisebilder and 
wonderful verse ; they are more powerful than ever, their 
religion is accepted, they have lent money to the Holy 
Father himself I As for Germany, a stranger is often asked 
whether he has a contract in writing, and this in the smallest 
matters, so tricky are they in their dealings. In France the 
spectacle of national blunders has never lacked national 
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applause for the past fifty years ; we continue to wear hats 
which no mortal can explain, and every change of govern¬ 
ment is made on the express condition that things shall 
remain exactly as they were before. England flaunts her 
perfidy in the face of the world, and her abominable treachery 
is equalled only by her greed. All the gold of both Indies 
passed through the hands of Spain, and now she has nothing 
left. There is no country in the world where poison is so 
little in demand as in Italy, no country where manners are 
easier or more gentle. As for the Spaniard, he has traded 
largely on the reputation of the Moor. 

As the Canon of Toledo returned to the caleche, he had 
spoken a word to the post-boy. ‘ Drive post-haste,’ he 
said, ‘ and there will be three francs for a tip for you I ’ 
Then, seeing that Lucien hesitated, ‘ Come ! come I ’ he 
exclaimed, and Lucien took his place again, telling himself 
that he meant to try the effect of the argumenium ad hominem. 

‘ Father,’ he began, ‘ after pouring out, with all the cool¬ 
ness in the world, a series of maxims which the vulgar would 

consider profoundly immoral-’ 

‘ And so they are,’ said the priest; ‘ that is why Christ 
said that it must needs be that offences come, my son ; and 
that is why the world displays such horror of offences.’ 

‘ A man of your stamp will not be surprised by the 
question which I am about to ask ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, my son, you do not know me,’ said Carlos 
Herrera. ‘ Do you suppose that I should engage a secre¬ 
tary unless I knew that I could depend upon his principles 
sufficiently to be sure that he would not blame me for 
anything ? I like you. You are as innocent in every way 
as a twenty-year-old suicide should be. Your question ? ’ 

‘ Why do you take an interest in me ? What price do 
you set on my obedience ? Why should you give me 
everything ? What is your share ? ’ 

The Spaniard looked at Lucien, and a smile came over 
his face. 
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‘ Let us wait till we come to the next hill; we can walk 
up and talk out in the open. The back seat of a travelling 
carriage is not the place for confidences.’ 

They travelled in silence for some time; the rapidity of 
the movement seemed to increase Lucien’s moral intoxica¬ 
tion. 

‘ Here is a hill, father,’ he said at last, awakening as from 
a dream. 

‘ Very well, we will walk.’ The Abbe called to the 
postillion to stop, and the two sprang out upon the road. 

‘ Child,’ said the Spaniard, taking Lucien by the arm, 
‘ have you ever thought over Otway’s Venice Preserved ? 
Did you understand the profound friendship between man 
and man which binds Pierre and Jaffier each to each so 
closely that a woman is as nothing in comparison and all 
social conditions are changed —Well, so much for the 
poet.’ 

‘ So the canon knows something of the drama,’ thought 
Lucien. ‘ Have you read Voltaire ’ he asked. 

‘ I have done better,’ said the other ; ‘ I put his doctrine 
in practice.’ 

‘ You do not believe in a God ? ’ 

‘ Come I it is I who am the atheist, is it ? ’ the Abbe said, 
smiling. ‘ Let us come to practical matters, my child,’ he 
added, putting an arm round Lucien’s waist. ‘ I am forty- 
six years old, 1 am the natural son of a great lord ; conse¬ 
quently, I have no family, and I have a heart. But learn 
this, carve it on that still so soft brain of yours—man dreads 
to be alone. And of all kinds of isolation, moral isolation 
is the most appalling. The early anchorite lived with God ; 
he dwelt in the spiritual world, the most populous world 
of all. The miser lives in a world of imagination and 
fruition ; his whole life and all that he is, even his sex, 
lies in the brain. A man’s first thought, be he leper or 
convict, hopelessly sick or degraded, is to find another with 
a like fate to share it with him. He will exert the utmost that 
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is in him, every power, all his vital energy, to satisfy that 
craving ; it is his very life. But for that tyrannous longing, 
would Satan have found companions ? There is a whole 
poem yet to be written, a prelude to Paradise host ; Milton’s 
poem is only the apology for the revolt.* 

‘ It would be the Iliad of corruption,* said Lucien, 

‘ Well, I am alone, I live alone. If I wear a priest’s habit, 
I have not a priest’s heart. I like to devote myself to some¬ 
one ; that is my weakness. I live by devoting myself; that 
is how I came to be a priest. I am not afraid of ingratitude, 
and I am grateful. The Church is nothing to me; it is an 
idea. I am devoted to the King of Spain, but you cannot 
give affection to a King of Spain; he is my protector, he 
towers above me. I want to love my creature, to mould 
him, fashion him to my use, and love him as a father loves 
his child. I shall drive in your tilbury, my boy, enjoy your 
success with women, and say to myself, “ This fine young 
fellow, this Marquis de Rubempre, my creation whom I have 
brought into this great world, is my very Self; his greatness 
is my doing, he speaks or is silent with my voice, he con¬ 
sults me in everything.” So did the Abbe de Vermont feel 
for Marie-Antoinette.’ 

‘ He led her to the scalfbld.’ 

‘ He did not love the Queen,’ said the priest; ‘ he loved 
only the Abbe de Vermont.* 

‘ Must I leave desolation behind me ? * 

‘ I have money, you shall draw on me.’ 

‘ I would do a great deal just now to rescue David 
Sechard,’ said Lucien, in the tone of one who has given 
up all idea of suicide. 

‘ Say but one word, my son, and by to-morrow morning 
he shall have money enough to set him free.’ 

‘ What! Would you give me twelve thousand francs ? * 
‘ Ah ! child, do you not see that we are travelling on at 
the rate of four leagues an hour ? We shall dine at Poitiers 
before long, and there, if you decide to sign the pact, to give 
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me a single proof of obedience, a great proof that I shall 
require, then the Bordeaux coach shall carry fifteen thousand 
francs to your sister-* 

‘ Where is the money ? * 

The Spaniard made no answer, and Lucien said within 
himself, ‘ There I had him; he was laughing at me.’ 

In another moment they took their places again in the 
carriage. Neither of them said a word. Silently the Abbe 
groped in the pocket of the coach, and drew out a traveller’s 
leather pouch with three divisions in it; thence he took a 
hundred Portuguese moidores, bringing out his large hand 
filled with gold three times. 

‘ Father, I am yours,’ said Lucien, da22led by the stream 
of gold. 

‘ Child ! ’ said the priest, and set a tender kiss on Lucien’s 
forehead. ‘ There is twice as much still left in the bag, 
besides the money for travelling expenses.’ 

‘ And you are travelling alone I ’ cried Lucien. 

* What is that ? ’ asked the Spaniard. ‘ I have more than 
a hundred thousand crowns in drafts on Paris. A diplomat 
without money is what you were this morning—a poet 
without a will of his own 1 ’ 

As Lucien took his place in the caleche beside the so- 
called Spanish diplomat. Eve rose to give her child a 
draught of milk, found the fatal letter in the cradle, and 
read it. A cold sweat fro2e the damps of morning slumber, 
di22iness came over her, she could not see. She called 
aloud to Marion and Kolb. 

‘ Has my brother gone out ? ’ she asked, and Kolb 
answered at once with, ‘ Yes, montame, pefore tawn.’ 

‘ Keep what I am going to tell you a profound secret,’ 
said Eve. ‘ My brother has no doubt gone to make away 
with himself. Hurry, both of you, make inquiries cautiously 
and look along the river.’ 

Eve was left alone in a dull stupor, dreadful to see. Her 
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trouble was at its height when Petit-Claud came in at seven 
o’clock to talk over the steps to be taken in David’s case. 
At such a time, any voice in the world may speak, and we 
let them speak. 

‘ Our poor, dear David is in prison, madame,* so began 
Petit-Claud. ‘ I foresaw all along that it would end in this. 
I advised him at the time to go into partnership with his 
competitors the Cointets ; for while your husband has 
simply the idea, they have the means of putting it into 
practical shape. So as soon as I heard of his arrest yesterday 
evening, what did I do but hurry away to find the Cointets 
and try to obtain such concessions as might satisfy you. If 
you try to keep the discovery to yourselves, you will con¬ 
tinue to live a life of shifts and chicanery. You must give 
in, or else when you are exhausted and at the last gasp, you 
will end by making a bargain with some capitalist or other, 
and perhaps to your own detriment, whereas to-day I hope 
to see you make a good one with the MM. Cointet. In this 
way you will save yourselves the hardships and the misery 
of the inventor’s duel with the greed of the capitalist and 
the indifference of the public. Let us see ! If the MM. 
Cointet should pay your debts—if, over and above your 
debts, they should pay you a further sum of money down, 
whether or no the invention succeeds ; while at the same 
time it is thoroughly understood that if it succeeds a certain 
proportion of the profits of working the patent shall be 
yours, would you not be doing very well ? You yourself, 
madame, would then be the proprietor of the plant in the 
printing-office. You would sell the business, no doubt; it 
is worth quite twenty thousand francs. I will undertake 
to find you a buyer at that price. 

‘ Now if you draw up a deed of partnership with the 
MM. Cointet, and receive fifteen thousand francs in cash, 
you will have thirty-five thousand francs of capital; and if 
you invest it in the funds at the present moment, it will 
bring you an income of two thousand francs. You can 
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live on two thousand francs in the provinces. Bear in 
mind, too, madame, that, given certain contingencies, there 
will be yet further payments. I say “ contingencies,” 
because we must lay our accounts with failure. 

‘ Very well,’ continued Petit-Claud, ‘ now these things I 
am sure that I can obtain for you. First of all, David’s 
release from prison; secondly, fifteen thousand francs as a 
premium paid on his discovery, without any claim by the 
Cointets for its return in any event, even if the experiments 
fail; and lastly, a partnership between David and the MM. 
Cointet to exploit the patent, to be taken out after private 
experiment made jointly. The MM. Cointet would bear all 
the expenses, the capital invested by David being confined 
to the procuring of the patent, and his share of the profits, to 
be fixed at twenty-five per cent. You are a clear-headed 
and very sensible woman, qualities which are not often 
found combined with good looks ; think over these pro¬ 
posals, and you will see that they are very favourable.’ 

Poor Eve in her despair burst into tears. ‘ Ah, sir I why 
did you not come yesterday evening to tell me this ? ’ she 
cried. ‘ We should have been spared disgrace and—and 
something far worse-’ 

‘ I was talking with the Cointets until midnight. They 
are behind Metivier, as you must have suspected. But how 
has something worse than our poor David’s arrest happened 
since yesterday evening ? ’ 

‘ Here is the awful news that I found when I awoke this 
morning,’ she said, holding out Lucien’s letter. ‘ You have 
just given me proof of your interest in us ; you are David’s 
friend and Lucien’s ; I need not ask you to keep the secret.’ 

‘ You need not feel the least anxiety,’ said Petit-Claud, as 
he returned the letter. ‘ Lucien will not take his life. 
Your husband’s arrest was his doing; he was obliged to 
find some excuse for leaving you, and this exit of his looks 
to me like a piece of stage business.’ 

The Cointets had gained their ends. They had tormented 
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the inventor and his family until, worn out by the torture^ 
the victims longed for a respite, and then seized their oppor¬ 
tunity and made the offer. Not every inventor has the 
tenacity of the bull-dog, that will perish with his teeth fixed 
fast in his captive ; the Cointets had shrewdly estimated 
their victim’s character. Tall Cointet looked upon David’s 
imprisonment as the last scene of the first act of the drama. 
The second act opened with the proposal which Petit-Claud 
had just made. As arch-schemer, the attorney looked upon 
Lucien’s frantic folly as a bit of unhoped-for luck, a chance 
that would finally decide the issues of the day. 

Eve was completely prostrated by this event; Petit- 
Claud saw this, and meant to profit by her despair to win 
her confidence, for he saw^ at last how much she influenced 
her husband. So far from plunging Eve deeper into 
despair, he tried to reassure her, and very cleverly diverted 
her thoughts to the prison. She should persuade David 
to take the Cointets into partnership. 

‘ David told me, madame, that he wished for a fortune 
only for your sake and your brother’s ; but it should be 
clear to you by now that to try to make a rich man of Lucicn 
would be madness. The youngster would run through 
three fortunes.’ 

Eve’s attitude told plainly enough that she had no 
illusions left with regard to her brother. The lawyer 
waited a little so that her silence should have the weight of 
consent. 

‘ Things being so, it is now only a question of you and 
your child,’ he went on. ‘ It rests with you to decide 
whether an income of two thousand francs will be enough 
for your wxlfare, to say nothing of old Sechard’s property. 
Your father-in-law’s income has amounted for a long time 
past to seven or eight thousand francs, to say nothing of 
capital lying out at interest. So, after all, you have a good 
prospect before you. Why torment yourself ? ’ 

Petit-Claud left Eve Sechard to reflect upon this prospect, 
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The whole scheme had been drawn up with no little skill 
by tall Cointet the evening before. 

‘ Give them the glimpse of a possibility of money in 
hand/ the lynx of Angouleme had said, when Petit-Claud 
brought the news of the arrest; ‘ once let them grow 
accustomed to that idea, and they are ours ; we will drive 
a bargain, and little by little we shall bring them down to 
our price for the secret.’ 

The argument of the second act of the commercial drama 
was summed up, as it were, in that speech. 

Mme. Sechard, heartbroken and full of dread for her 
brother’s fate, dressed and came downstairs. An agony of 
terror seized her at the idea of crossing Angouleme alone 
on the way to the prison. Petit-Claud gave little thought 
to his fair client’s distress. When he came back to offer 
his arm, it was from a Machiavellian motive ; but Eve gave 
him credit for delicate consideration, and he allowed her 
to thank him for it. The little attention, at such a moment, 
from so hard a man, modified Mme. Sechard’s previous 
opinion of Petit-Claud. 

‘ I am taking you round by the longest way,’ he said, 
‘ and we shall meet nobody.’ 

‘ It is the first time in my life, monsieur, that I feel I have 
no right to hold up my head before other people ; I had a 
sharp lesson given to me last night.’ 

‘ It will the first and last.’ 

‘ Oh I I certainly shall not stay in the town now.’ 

‘ Let me know if your husband consents to the proposals 
that are all but definitely offered by the Cointets,’ said Petit- 
Claud at the gate of the prison ; ‘ I will come at once with 
an order from Cachan for David’s release, and in all likeli¬ 
hood he will not go back to prison again.’ 

This suggestion, made on the very threshold of the gaol, 
was a piece of cunning strategy—a combina:(ioney as the 
Italians call an indefinable mixture of treachery and truth, 
a cunningly planned fraud or a piece of deft trickery, which 
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does not break the letter of the law. St. Bartholomew’s, 
for instance, was a political combination. 

Imprisonment for debt, for reasons previously explained, 
is such a rare occurrence in the provinces, that in most 
French towns there is no special house of detention, and a 
debtor is perforce imprisoned with the accused, remanded, 
convicted, and condemned— the four graduated subdivisions 
of the class generically styled criminal. David was put for 
the time being in a cell on the ground floor from which some 
convicted prisoner had probably been recently discharged 
at the end of his time. Once inscribed on the gaoler’s 
register, with the amount allowed by the law for a prisoner’s 
board for one month, David confronted a big, stout man, 
more powerful than the King himself in a prisoner’s eyes : 
the gaoler. 

No instance of a thin gaoler is known in the provinces. 
The place, to begin with, is almost a sinecure, and a gaoler 
is a kind of innkeeper who pays no rent and lives very well,* 
while his prisoners fare very ill; for, like an innkeeper, 
he gives them rooms according to their payments. He 
knew David by name, and what was more, knew about 
David’s father, and, thought that he might venture to let 
the printer have a good room on credit for one night; for 
David was penniless. 

The prison of Angouleme was built in the Middle Ages, 
and has no more changed than the old cathedral. It is 
built against the old pnsid'ial^ or ancient court of appeal, 
and people still call it the ma'ison de justice. It boasts the 
conventional prison gateway, the solid-looking, nail-studded 
door, the low, worn archway which the better deserves the 
qualification * cyclopean ’ because the gaoler’s peephole or 
judas looks out like a single eye from the front of the building. 
As you enter you find yourself in a corridor which runs 
across the entire width of the building, with a row of doors 
of cells that give upon the prison yard and are lighted by 
high windows covered with a square iron grating. The 
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gaoler’s house is separated from these cells by an archway 
in the middle, through which you catch a glimpse of the iron 
gate of the prison yard. The gaoler installed David in a 
cell next to the archway, thinking that he would like to have 
a man of David’s stamp as a near neighbour for the sake of 
company. 

‘ This is the best room,’ he said, seeing that David was 
struck dumb with amazement at the sight of it. 

The stone walls were somewhat damp. The windows, 
set high in the wall, were heavily barred ; the stone-paved 
floor was cold as ice, and from the corridor outside came the 
sound of the measured tramp of the warder, monotonous 
as waves on the beach. ‘ You are a prisoner! you are 
watched and guarded I ’ said the footsteps at every moment 
of every hour. All these small things together produce a 
prodigious effect upon the minds of honest folk. David 
saw that the bed was execrable, but the first night in a prison 
is full of violent agitation, and only on the second night 
docs the prisoner notice that his couch is hard. The gaoler 
was graciously disposed ; he naturally suggested that his 
prisoner should walk in the yard until nightfall. 

David’s anguish began only when he was locked into his 
cell for the night. Lights arc not allowed in the cells. A 
prisoner detained for debt used to be subjected to rules 
devised only for malefactors, unless he brought a special 
exemption signed by the public prosecutor. The gaoler 
certainly might allow David to sit by his fire, but the 
prisoner must go back to his cell at locking-up time. Poor 
David learned the horrors of prison life by experience ; the 
rough coarseness of the treatment revolted him. Yet a 
revulsion, familiar to those who live by thought, passed 
over him ; he isolated himself in his loneliness, and found 
a way of escape in a poet’s waking dream. 

At last the unhappy man’s thoughts turned to his own 
affairs. The stimulating influence of a prison upon con¬ 
science and self-scrutiny is immense. David asked himself 
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whether he had done his duty as the head of a family. What 
despairing grief his wife must be feeling at this moment I 
Why had he not done as Marion had said, and earned money 
enough to pursue his investigations later on at leisure ? 

‘ How can I stay in Angouleme after such a disgrace ? 
And when I come out of prison, what will become of us ? 
VC'here shall we go ? ’ 

Doubts as to his process began to occur to him, and he 
passed through an agony which none save inventors them¬ 
selves can understand. Going from doubt to doubt, David 
began to see his real position more clearly ; and to himself 
he said, as the Cointets had said to old Sechard, as Petit- 
Claud had just said to Eve, ‘ Suppose all should go well, 
what does it amount to in practice ? The first thing to be 
done is to take out a patent, and money is needed for that— 
and experiments must be tried on a large scale in a paper-mill, 
which means that the discovery must pass into other hands. 
Oh 1 Petit-Claud was right! ’ 

A very vivid light sometimes shines in the darkest of 
prisons. 

‘ Pshaw! ’ said David; ‘ I shall see Petit-Claud to¬ 
morrow, no doubt,’ and he turned on the filthy mattress 
covered with coarse brown sacking and slept. 

So when Eve unconsciously played into the hands of the 
enemy that morning, she found her husband more than 
ready to listen to their proposals. She put her arms about 
him and kissed him, sitting down on the edge of the bed, for 
there was but one chair of the poorest and commonest kind 
in the cell. Her eyes fell on the unsightly pail in a corner, 
and over the walls covered with inscriptions left by David’s 
predecessors, and tears filled the eyes that were already red 
with weeping. She had sobbed long and very bitterly, but 
the sight of her husband in a felon’s cell drew fresh tears. 

‘ And the desire of fame may lead one to this I ’ she cried. 
‘ Oh! my angel, give up your career. Let us walk to¬ 
gether along the beaten track; we will not try to make 
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haste to be rich, David. ... I need very little to be happy, 
especially now, after all that we have been through. . . . 
And if you only knew—the disgrace of arrest is not the 
worst. . . . Look.’ 

She held out Lucien’s letter, and when David had read it, 
she tried to comfort him by repeating Petit-Claud’s bitter 
comment. 

‘ If Lucien has taken his life, the thing is done by now,’ 
said David ; ‘ if he has not made away with himself by this 
time, he will not kill himself. As he himself says, his 
courage cannot last longer than a morning-’ 

‘ But the suspense ! * cried Eve, forgiving almost every¬ 
thing at the thought of death. Then she told her husband 
of the proposals which Petit-Claud professed to have 
received from the Cointets. David accepted them at once 
with manifest pleasure. 

* We shall have enough to live upon in a village near 
L’Houmeau, where the Cointets’ paper-mill stands. I want 
nothing now but a quiet life,’ said David. ‘ If Lucien has 
punished himself by death, we shall have enough to wait 
so long as father lives ; and if Lucien is still living, poor 
fellow, he will learn to adapt himself to our narrow ways. 
The Cointets certainly will make money by my discovery; 
but, after all, what am I compared with our country ? One 
man in it, that is all; and if the whole country is benefited, 
I shall be content. There! dear Eve, neither you nor I 
were meant to be successful in business. We do not care 
enough about making a profit; we have not the dogged 
objection to parting with our money, even when it is 
legally owing, which is a kind of virtue of the counting- 
house, for these two sorts of avarice are called prudence 
and business acumen.’ 

Eve felt overjoyed ; she and her husband held the same 
views, and this is one of the swxetest flowers of love ; for 
two people may love each other without being of the same 
mind, or taking the same view of their interests. She wrote 
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to Petit-Claud telling him that they both consented to the 
general scheme, and asked him to release David. Then 
she begged the gaoler to deliver the message. 

Ten minutes later Petit-Claud entered the dismal place. 
‘ Go home, madame,’ he said, addressing Eve, ‘ we will 
follow you.—Well, my dear friend ’ (turning to David), ‘ so 
you let them catch you! Why did you go out ? How 
came you to make such a mistake ? ’ 

‘ Eh ! how could I do otherwise ? Look at this letter 
that Lucien wrote.’ 

David held out a sheet of paper. It was Ccrizet’s forged 
letter. 

Petit-Claud read it, looked at it, fingered the paper as he 
talked, and still talking, presently, as if through absence of 
mind, folded it up and put it in his pocket. Then he linked 
his arm in David’s, and they went out together, the order 
for release having come during the conversation. 

It was like heaven to David to be at home again. He 
cried like a child when he took little Lucien in his arms, 
and looked round his room after three weeks of imprison¬ 
ment, and the disgrace, according to provincial notions, of 
the last few hours. Kolb and Marion bad come back. 
Marion had heard in L’Houmeau that Lucien had been seen 
walking along on the Paris road, somewhere beyond Marsac. 
Some country folk, coming in to market, had noticed his 
fine clothes. Kolb, therefore, had set out on horseback 
along the high road, and heard at last at Mansle that Lucien 
was travelling post in a calcche—M. Marron had recognised 
him as he passed. 

‘ What did I tell you ? ’ said Petit-Claud. ‘ That fellow 
is not a poet; he is a romance in heaven knows how many 
chapters.’ 

‘ Travelling post! ’ repeated Eve. ‘ Where can he be 
going this time ? ’ 

‘ Now go to see the Cointets, they are expecting you,’ said 
Petit-Claud, turning to David. 
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* Ah, monsieur ! ’ cried the beautiful Eve, ‘ pray do your 
best for our interests ; our whole future lies in your hands.* 

‘ If you prefer it, madame, the conference can be held 
here. I will leave David with you. The Cointets will 
come this evening, and you shall see if I can defend your 
interests.* 

‘ Ah, monsieur, I should be very glad,* said Eve. 

‘ Very well,* said Petit-Claud; ‘ this evening, at seven 
o*clock.* 

‘ Thank you,* said Eve; and from her tone and glance 
Petit-Claud knew that he had made great progress in his 
fair client*s confidence. 

‘ You have nothing to fear; you see I was right,* he added. 
‘ Your brother is a hundred miles away from suicide, and 
when all is said and done, perhaps you will have a little 
fortune this evening. A bona fide purchaser for the business 
has turned up.* 

‘ If that is the case,* said Eve, ‘ why should we not wait 
a while before binding ourselves to the Cointets ? * 

Petit-Claud saw the danger. ‘ You are forgetting, 
madame,* he said, ‘ that you cannot sell your business until 
you have paid M. Metivier ; for a distress w^arrant has been 
issued.* 

As soon as Petit-Claud reached home he sent for Cerizet, 
and w'hen the printer’s foreman appeared, drew him into 
the embrasure of the window. 

‘ To-morrow evening,* he said, ‘ you will be the pro¬ 
prietor of the Sechards’ printing-office, and then there arc 
those behind you who have influence enough to transfer 
the license *; (then in a lowered voice), ‘ but you have no 
mind to end in the hulks, I suppose ? * 

‘ What’s that What’s that ? The hulks ! * 

‘ Your letter to David was a forgery. It is in my pos¬ 
session. What would Henriette say in a court of law } I 
do not want to ruin you,* he added hastily, seeing how white 
Ccrizct’s face grew. 
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‘ You want something more of me ? ’ cried Cerizet. 

‘ Well, here it is,' said Petit-Claud. ‘ Follow me carefully. 
You will be a master-printer in Angoulemc in two months’ 
time . . . but you will not have paid for your business— 
you will not pay for it in ten years. You will work a long 
while yet for those that have lent you the money, and you 
will have to be the cat's-paw of the Liberal party . . . 
Now I shall draw up your agreement with Gannerac, and 
I will draw it up in such a way that you will have the business 
rn your own hands one of these days. But—if the Liberals 
start a paper, if you bring it out, and if I am deputy public 
prosecutor, then you will come to an understanding with 
tall Cointet and publish articles of such a nature that the 
paper will be suppressed. . . . The Cointets will pay you 
handsomely for that service. ... I know, of course, that 
you will be condemned and live on prison fare for a while, 
but you will be a hero, a victim of persecution; you will 
be a personage among the Liberals—a Sergeant iMcrcicr, a 
Paul-Louis Courier, a Manuel on a small scale. I will 
take care that they leave you your license. In fact, on the 
day the newspaper is suppressed, I will burn this letter 
before your eyes. . . . Your fortune will not cost you 
much.' 

A working man has the haziest notions as to the law with 
regard to forgery ; and Cerizet, who beheld himself already 
in the dock, breathed again. 

‘ In three years' time,' continued Petit-Claud, ‘ 1 shall be 
public prosecutor in Angoulcme. You may have need of 
me some day ; bear that in mind.* 

‘ It’s agreed,’ said Cerizet, ‘ but you don't know me. 
Burn that letter now and trust to my gratitude.’ 

Petit-Claud looked Cerizet in the face. It was a duel in 
which one man's gaze is a scalpel with which he essays to 
probe the soul of another, and the eyes of that other are a 
theatre, as it were, to which all his virtue is summoned for 
display. 
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Petit-Claud did not utter a word. He lighted a taper and 
burned the letter. ‘ He has his way to make/ he said to 
himself. 

‘ Here is a man that will go through fire and water for 
you/ said Cerizet. 

David awaited the interview with the Cointets with a 
vague feeling of uneasiness ; not, however, on account of 
the proposed partnership, nor for his own interests—he 
felt nervous as to their opinion of his work. He was in 
somewhat the same position as a playwright before his 
judges. The inventor’s pride in his discovery so nearly 
completed left no room for any other feelings. 

At seven o’clock that evening, w'hile Mme. du Chatelet, 
pleading a sick headache, had gone to her room in her un¬ 
happiness over the contradictory rumours as to Lucien; 
while M. Ic Comte, left to himself, was entertaining his 
guests at dinner—tall Cointet and his stout brother, accom¬ 
panied by Petit-Claud, met the competitor who had 
delivered himself up to them, bound hand and foot. 

A difficulty awaited them at the outset. How was it 
possible to draw up a deed of partnership unless they knew 
David’s secret ? And if David divulged his secret, he would 
be at the mercy of the Cointets. Petit-Claud arranged that 
the deed of partnership should be first drawn up. There¬ 
upon the tall Cointet asked to see some specimens of David’s 
work, and David brought out the last sheets that he had 
made, guaranteeing the price of production. 

‘ Well,’ said Petit-Claud, ‘ there you have the basis of 
the agreement ready made. You can go into partnership 
on the strength of those samples, inserting a clause to pro¬ 
tect yourselves in case the conditions of the patent are not 
fulfilled in the manufacturing process.’ 

‘ It is one thing to make samples of paper on a small scale 
in your own room with a small mould, monsieur, and 
another to turn it out in quantity,’ said tall Cointet, address- 
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ing David. ‘ Quite another thing, as you may judge from 
this single fact. We manufacture coloured papers. We buy 
supplies of colour that are absolutely identical. Every cake 
of indigo used for “ blueing ” our post-demy is taken from 
a batch supplied by the same maker. W ell, we have never 
yet been able to obtain two batches of precisely the same 
shade. There are variations in the material which we cannot 
detect. The quantity and the quality of the pulp modify 
everything at once. Suppose that you have in a cauldron 
a quantity of ingredients of some kind (I don’t ask to know 
what they are), you can do as you like with them, the treat¬ 
ment can be uniformly applied, you can manipulate, knead, 
and pestle the mass at your pleasure until you have a 
homogeneous substance. But who will guarantee that it 
will be the same with a batch of five hundred rcams,^and 
that your plan will succeed in bulk ? ’ 

David, Eve and Petit-Claud looked at one another ; their 
eyes said many things. 

‘ Take a somewhat similar case,’ continued tall Cointet 
after a pause. ‘ You cut two or three trusses of meadow 
hay, and store it in a loft before the heat is out of the 
grass,” as the peasants say; the hay ferments, but no harm 
comes of it. You follow up your experiment by storing a 
couple of thousand trusses in a wooden barn—and, of 
course, the hay smoulders, and the barn blazes up like a 
lighted match. You are an educated man,’ continued 
Cointet; ‘ you can see the application for yourself. So far, 
you have only cut your two trusses of hay ; we are afraid 
of setting fire to our paper-mill by bringing in a couple of 
thousand trusses. In other words, we may spoil more than 
one batch, make heavy losses, and find ourselves n()ne the 
better for laying out a good deal of money.’ 

David was completely floored by this reasoning. Practical 
wisdom spoke in matter-of-fact language to theory, whose 
word is always for the future. 

‘ Devil fetch me if I’ll sign such a deed of partnership ! ’ 
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fat Cointet cried bluntly. * You may throw away your 
money if you like, Boniface ; as for me, I shall keep mine. 
Here is my offer—to pay M. Sechard’s debts and six thousand 
francs, and another three thousand francs in bills at twelve 
and fifteen months,’ he added. ‘ That will be quite enough 
risk to run.—We have a balance of twelve thousand francs 
against Metivier. That will make fifteen thousand francs.— 
That is all that I would pay for the secret if I were going to 
exploit it for myself. So this is the great discovery that you 
were talking about, Boniface I Many thanks I I thought 
you had more sense. No, you can’t call this business.’ 

‘ The question for you,’ said Petit-Claud, undismayed by 
the explosion, ‘ resolves itself into this : Do you care to 
risk twenty thousand francs to buy a secret that may make 
rich men of you ? Why, the risk is usually in proportion 
to the profit, gentlemen, ^'ou stake twenty thousand 
francs on your luck. A gambler puts down a louis at 
roulette for a chance of winning thirty-six, but he knows 
that the louis is lost. Do the same.’ 

‘ I must have time to think it over,’ said fat Cointet; 
* I am not so clever as my brother. I am a plain, straight¬ 
forward sort of chap, that only knows one thing—how to 
print prayer-books at twenty sous and sell them for two 
francs. Where 1 see an invention that has only been tried 
once, I see ruin. You succeed with the first batch, you spoil 
the next, you go on, and you are drawn in ; for once put 
an arm into that kind of machinery, the rest of you follows.’ 
And he related an anecdote very much to the point—how a 
Bordeaux merchant had ruined himself by following a 
scientist’s advice, and trying to bring the Landes into culti¬ 
vation ; and followed up the tale with half-a-dozen similar 
instances of agricultural and commercial failures nearer 
home in the departments of Charente and Dordogne. He 
waxed warm over his recitals. He would not listen to 
another word. Petit-Claud’s demurs, so far from soothing 
the fat Cointet, appeared to irritate him. 
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‘ I would rather give more for a certainty, if I made only 
a small profit on it,’ he said, looking at his brother. ‘ It 
is my opinion that things have not gone far enough for 
business,’ he concluded. 

‘ Still, you came here for something, didn’t you ? ’ asked 
Petit-Claud. ‘ What is your offer ? ’ 

‘ I offer to release ^f. Sechard, and, if his plan succeeds, to 
give him thirty per cent, of the profits,’ fat Cointct answered 
briskly. 

‘ But, monsieur,’ objected Eve, ‘ what arc wc to live on 
while the experiments are being made ? My husband has 
endured the disgrace of imprisonment already ; he may as 
well go back to prison, it makes no difference now, and 
we will pay our debts ourselves-’ 

Petit-Claud laid a finger on his lips in warning. 

‘ You are unreasonable,’ said he, addressing the brothers. 
* You have seen the paper; M. Sechard’s father told you 
that he had shut his son up, and that he had made capital 
paper in a single night from materials that must have cost a 
mere nothing. You are here to make an offer. Are you 
purchasers, yes or no ? ’ 

‘ Stay,’ said tall Cointet; ‘ whether my br(’>thcr is willing 
or no, I will risk this much myself. I will pay M. Sechard’s 
debts, I will pay down six thousand francs over and above 
the debts, and M. Sechard shall have thirty per cent, of the 
profits. But mind this—if in the space (^f one year he fails 
to carry out the undertakings which he himself will make in 
the deed of partnership, he must return the six thousand 
francs, and we shall keep the patent and extricate ourselves 
as best we may.’ 

‘Are you sure of yourself?’ asked Petit-(daud, taking 
David aside. 

‘ Yes,’ said David. Me was deceived by the tactics of 
the brothers, and afraid lest the fat Cointet should break 
off the negotiations on which his future depended. 

‘ Very well, I will draft the deed,* said Petit-Claud, 
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addressing the rest of the party. ‘ Each of you shall have 
a copy to-night, and you will have all to-morrow morning 
to think it over. To-morrow afternoon at four o’clock, 
when the court rises, you will sign the agreement. You, 
gentlemen, will withdraw Metivier’s suit, and I, for my part, 
will write to stop proceedings in the Court-Royal; we will 
give notice on either side that the affair has been settled out 
of court.* 

David Sechard’s undertakings were thus worded in the 
deed :— 

* M. David Sechard, printer of Angouleme, affirming that 
he has discovered a method of si2ing paper-pulp in the vat, 
and also a method of effecting a reduction of fifty per cent, 
in the price of all kinds of manufactured papers, by intro¬ 
ducing certain vegetable substances into the pulp, either by 
intermixture of such substances with the rags already in use, 
or by employing them alone without the addition of rags: 
a partnership for working the patent to be presently applied 
for is entered upon by JM. David Sechard and the firm of 
Cointet Frcres, subject to the following conditional clauses 
and stipulations.’ 

One of the clauses was so drafted that David Sechard 
forfeited all his rights if he failed to fulfil his engagements 
within the year ; tall Cointet was particularly careful to 
insert that clause, and David Sechard allowed it to pass. 

When Petit-Claud appeared with a copy of the agreement 
next morning at half-past seven, he brought news for 
David and his wife. Ccrizct offered twenty-two thousand 
francs cash down for the business. The whole affair could 
be signed and settled that evening. ‘ But if the Cointets 
knew about it,’ he added, ‘ they would be quite capable of 
refusing to sign the deed of parti\ership, of harassing you, 
and selling you up.’ 

‘ Are you sure of payment ? ’ asked Eve. She had 
thought it hopeless to try to sell the business ; and now, 
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to her astonishment, a bargain which would have been 
their salvation three months ago was concluded in this 
summary fashion. 

‘ The money has been deposited with me,’ he answered 
succinctly. 

‘ Why, here is magic at work ! ’ said David, and he asked 
Petit-Claud for an explanation of this piece of luck. 

‘ No,’ said Petit-Claud, ‘ it is very simple. The business 
men of L’Houmeau want a newspaper.’ 

‘ But I am bound not to publish a paper,’ said David. 

‘ Yes, you are bound, but is your successor ? --However 
it is,’ he continued, ‘ do not trouble yourself at all; sell the 
business, pocket the proceeds, and leave Cerizet to find his 
way through the conditions of sale—he can take care of 
himself.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Eve. 

‘ And if it turns out that you may not print a newspaper 
in Angoulcme,’ said Petit-Claud, ‘ those who are finding the 
capital for Cerizet will bring out the paper in L’f loumcau.’ 

The prospect of thirty thousand francs, of want now at an 
end, dazzled Eve. The partnership and its hopes took a 
second place. And therefore M. and Mme. Sechard gave 
way on a final point of dispute. Tall 0 )intct insisted that 
the patent should be taken out in his name. He established 
beyond cavil that since David’s rights were perfectly defined 
in the deed of partnership, the patent might be taken out in 
the name of any one of the partners. W hat difference could 
it make ? Fat Cointet said the last word. 

‘ He is finding the money for the patent; he is bearing 
the expenses of the journey—another two thousand francs 
over and above the rest of the expenses. He must take it 
out in his own name, or we will not stir in the matter.’ 

The lynx gained a victory at all points. The deed of 
partnership was signed that afternoon at half-past four. 

Tall Cointet politely gave Mme. Sechard six dozen thread- 
pattern forks and spoons and a beautiful Ternaux shawl, 
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by way of pin-money, said he, and to efface any unpleasant 
impression made in the heat of discussion. The copies of 
the draft had scarcely been made out, Cachan had barely 
had time to send the documents to Petit-Claud, together 
^ith the three unlucky forged bills, when the Sechards heard 
a deafening rumble in the street, a dray from the Messageries 
stopped before the door, and Kolb’s voice made the stair¬ 
case ring again. 

‘ Montame 1 montame ! vifteen tausend vrancs, vrom 
Boidicrs ’ (Poitiers). ‘ Goot money! vrom Monzierc 
Lucien I * 

‘ Fifteen thousand francs ! ’ cried Eve, throwing up her 
hands. 

‘ Yes, madanie,’ said the carman in the doorway, ‘ fifteen 
thousand francs, brought by the Bordeaux coach, and they 
didn’t want any more neither ! I have two men downstairs 
bringing up the bags. M. Lucien Chardon de Rubempre 
is the sender. I have brought up a little leather bag for you, 
containing five hundred francs in gold, and a letter it’s 
likely.’ 

Eve thought that she must be dreaming as she read :— 

‘ My dear Sister,— Mere are fifteen thousand francs. 
Instead of taking my life, I have sold it. I am no longer 
my own ; I am only the secretary of a Spanish diplomat; 
I am his creature. A new and dreadful life is beginning 
for me. Perhaps I should have done better to drown 
myself. 

‘ Good-bye. David w-ill be released, and with four 
thousand francs he can buy a little paper-mill, no doubt, 
and make his fortune. Forget me, all of you. This is the 
wish of your unhappy brother 

‘ Lucien.’ 


‘ It is decreed that my poor boy should be unlucky in 
everything, even when he does well, as he said himself,’ 
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said Mme. Chardon, as she watched the men piling up the 
bags. 

‘ W' e have had a narrow escape ! ’ exclaimed tall Cointct, 
when he was once in the Place du Murier. ‘ An hour later 
the glitter of the silver would have thrown a new light on 
the deed of partnership. Our man would have fought shy 
of it. We have his promise now, and in three months’ time 
we shall know what to do.’ 

That very evening, at seven o’clock, Cerizet boitght the 
business, and the money was paid over, the purchaser under¬ 
taking to pay rent for the last quarter. The next day Eve 
sent forty thousand francs to the Receiver-General and 
bought two thousand five hundred francs of rentes in her 
husband’s name. Then she wrote to her father-in-law and 
asked him to find a small farm, worth about ten thousand 
francs, for her near Marsac. She meant to invest her own 
fortune in this way. 

Tall Cointet’s plot was formidably simple. From the 
very first he considered that the plan of sizing the pulp in 
the vat was impracticable. The real secret of fortune lay 
in the composition of the pulp, in using cheap vegetable 
fibre as a substitute for rags. He made up his mind, there¬ 
fore, to lay immense stress on the secondary problem of 
sizing the pulp, and to pass over the discovery of a cheap 
raw material, and for the following reasons. 

The Angoulemc paper-mills at that time made almost 
entirely writing-paper. Notepapers arc all necessarily 
sized ; and these papers had been the pride of the Angoulemc 
mills for a long while past, stationery being the speciality 
of the Charente. This fact gave colour to the (Jointets’ 
urgency on the point of sizing in the pulping-trough ; but, 
as a matter of fact, they cared nothing for this part ot David’s 
researches. The demand for writing-paper is exceedingly 
small compared with the almost unlimited demand for 
unsized paper for printers. While Boniface Cointct was 
travelling to Paris to take out the .patent in his own name, 
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he was projecting plans that were like to work a revolution 
in his paper-mill. Arrived in Paris, he took up his quarters 
with Metivier, and gave his instructions to his agent. 
Metivier was to call upon newspaper proprietors, and offer 
to deliver paper at prices below those quoted by all other 
houses ; he could guarantee in each case that the paper 
should be better in colour, and in every way superior to 
the best kinds hitherto in use. Newsprint is always sup¬ 
plied by contract; there would be time before the present 
contracts expired to complete all the subterranean operations 
with buyers, and to obtain a monopoly of the trade. 
Cointet calculated that he could rid himself of Sechard while 
Metivier was taking orders from the principal Paris news¬ 
papers, which even then consumed two hundred reams 
daily. Cointet naturally offered Metivier a large com¬ 
mission on the contracts, for he wished to secure a clever 
representative on the spot, and to waste no time himself 
in travelling to and fro. And in this manner the fortunes 
of the firm of Metivier, one of the largest houses in the 
paper trade, were founded. For ten years, without possi¬ 
bility of competition, he had the monopoly of supply to the 
Paris newspapers. Tall Cointet went back to Angouleme 
to be present at Pctit-Claud’s wedding, with a mind at rest 
as to the future, 

Petit-Claud had sold his professional connection, and was 
only waiting for M. Milaud’s promotion to take the public 
prosecutor’s place, which had been promised to him by the 
Comtessc du Chatelet. The public prosecutor’s second 
deputy was appointed first deputy to the Court of Limoges, 
the Keeper of the Seals sent a man of his own to Angouleme, 
and the post of first deputy was kept vacant for a couple of 
months. The interval was Pctit-Claud’s honeymoon. 

While Boniface Cointet was in Paris, David made a first 
experimental batch of unsized paper far superior to that in 
common use for newspapers. He followed it up with a 
second batch of magnificent vellum paper for fine printing, 
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and this the Cointets used for a new edition of the diocesan 
prayer-book. The material had been privately prepared by 
David himself; he would have no helpers but Kolb and 
Marion. 

When Boniface came back the whole aftair wore a different 
aspect; he looked at the samples, and was fairly satisfied. 

‘ My good friend,’ he said, ‘ the whole trade of Angou- 
leme is in crown paper. We must make the best possible 
crown paper at half the present price ; that is the first and 
foremost question for us.’ 

Then David tried to size the pulp for the desired paper, 
and the result was a harsh surface with grains of size dis¬ 
tributed all over it. On the day when the experiment was 
concluded and David held the sheets in his hand, he went 
away to find a spot where he could be alone and swallow his 
bitter disappointment. But Boniface ('ointet went in search 
of him and comforted him. Boniface was delightfully 
amiable. 

‘ Do not lose heart,’ he said ; ‘ go on ! I am a good 
fellow, I can understand; I will stand by you to the 
end.’ 

‘ Really,’ David said to his wife at dinner, ‘ we are with 
good people ; I should not have cxpectctl tall (’ointei to 
be so generous.’ And he repeated his conversation with 
his wily partner. 

Three months were spent in experiments. David slept 
at the mill; he noted the effects of various ways of making 
the pulp. At one time he attributed his lack of success to 
mixing rag-pulp with his own ingredients, and made a hatch 
composed entirely of the new material; at another, he 
endeavoured to size pulp made exclusively from rags; 
persevering in his experiments under the eyes of tall Cointet, 
whom he had ceased to mistrust, until he had tried every 
possible combination of pulp and size. David lived with 
Kolb in the paper-mill for the first six months of 1825— 
if it can be called living to leave food untasted, and go in 
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neglect of person and dress. He wrestled so desperatelv 
with the difficulties that anybody but the Cointets would 
have seen the sublimity of the struggle, for the brave fellow 
was not thinking of his own interests. The moment had 
come when he cared for nothing but victory. With 
marvellous sagacity he watched the unaccountable freaks ot 
the semi-artificial substances called into existence by man 
for ends of his own; substances in which Nature had been 
tamed, as it were, and her tacit resistance overcome ; and 
from these observations he drew great conclusions, finding, 
as he did, that such creations can be obtained only hv 
following the laws of the remote affinities of things, ot 
‘ second nature,’ as he called it, in substances. 

Towards August he succeeded to some extent in sizing 
the paper pulp in the vat; the result being a kind of paper 
identical with a make in use for printers’ proofs at the present 
day—a kind of paper that cannot be depended upon, for the 
sizing itself is not always certain. This was a great result, 
considering the condition of the paper trade in 1823, 
David hoped to solve the final ditficulties of the problem, 
but - it had cost ten thousand francs. 

Singular rumours were current at this time in Angoulemc 
and L’Houmcau. It was said that David Scchard was 
ruining the firm of C^ointet Frcrcs. Experiments had eaten 
up thirty thousand francs ; and the result, said gossip, was 
wretchedly bad paper. Other manufacturers took fright at 
this, hugged themselves on their old-fashioned methods, 
and, being jealous of the Cointets, spread rumours of the 
approaching fall of that ambitious house. As for tall 
Cointet, he set up the new machinery for making lengths 
of paper in a n^ll, and allowed people to believe that he was 
buying plant for David’s experiments. Then the cunning 
Cointet used David’s formula for pulp, while urging his 
partner to give his whole attention to the sizing process; 
and thousands of reams of the new type of newsprint were 
despatched to Metivier in Paris. 
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VC’hen September arrived, tall Cointet took David aside, 
and, learning that he meditated a crowning experiment, dis¬ 
suaded him from further attempts. 

‘ Go to Marsac, my dear David, see your wife, and take 
a rest after your labours ; we don’t want to ruin ourselves,* 
said Cointet in the friendliest way. ‘ This great triumph of 
yours, after all, is only a starting-point. We shall wait now 
for a while before trying any new experiments. Be fair I 
see what has come of them. We are not merely paper- 
makers, we are printers and bankers besides, and people say 
that you are ruining us.’ 

David Sechard’s gesture of protest on behalf of his good 
faith was sublime in its simplicity. 

‘ Not that fifty thousand francs thrown into the Charente 
would ruin us,’ said Cointet, in reply to the mute protest, 
‘ but we do not wish to be obliged to pay cash for every¬ 
thing in consequence of slanders that shake our credit; 
that would bring us to a standstill. W’e have reached the 
term fixed by our agreement, and we are bound on either 
side to think over our position.’ 

‘He is right,’ thought David. He had forgotten the 
routine work of the business, thoroughly absorbed as he 
had been in experiments on a large scale. 

David went to Marsac. For the past six months he had 
gone over each Saturday evening, returning to 1 /Houmeau 
on Tuesday morning. Hve, after much counsel frf)m her 
father-in-law, had bought a house called the Verberie, with 
three acres of land and a croft planted with vines, which 
lay like a wedge in the old man’s vineyard. Here, with her 
mother and Marion, she lived a very frugal life, for five 
thousand francs of the purchase money still remained unpaid. 
It was a charming little domain, the prettiest bit of property 
in Marsac. The house, with a garden before it and a yard 
at the back, was built of white tufa ornamented with carvings, 
cut without great expense in that easily wrought stone, and 
roofed with slate. The pretty furniture from the house in 
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Angouleme looked prettier still at Marsac, for there was not 
the slightest attempt at comfort or luxury in the country 
in those days. A row of orange-trees, pomegranates, and 
rare plants stood before the house on the side of the garden, 
set there by the last owner, an old general who died under 
M. Marron’s hands. 

David was enjoying his holiday sitting under an orange- 
tree with his wife and father and little Lucien, when the 
bailiff from Mansle appeared. Cointet Freres gave their 
partner formal notice to appoint an arbitrator to settle 
disputes, in accordance with a clause in the agreement. The 
Cointets demanded that the six thousand francs should he 
refunded, and the patent surrendered in consideration of 
the enormous outlay made to no purpose. 

‘ People say that you are ruining them,’ said old Sechard. 

‘ Well, well, of all that you have done, that is the one thing 
that I am glad to know.’ 

At nine o’clock the next morning Eve and David stood in 
Petit-Claud’s waiting-room. The little lawyer w^as now’ the 
guardian of the wddow’ and orphan by virtue of his office, 
and it seemed to them that they could take no other advice. 
Petit-Claud was delighted to see his clients, and insisted 
that M. and Mine. Scchard should do him the pleasure of 
breakfasting with him. 

‘ Do the Cointets want six thousand francs of you ? ’ he 
asked, smiling. ‘ How much is still owing of the purchase- 
money of the Verberie ? ’ 

‘ Five thousand francs, monsieur,’ said Eve, ‘ but I have 
two thousand-’ 

‘ Keep your money,’ Petit-Claud broke in. ‘ Let us sec, 
five thousand—why, you want quite another ten thousand 
francs to settle yourselves in comfortably dowm yonder. 
Very good, in two hours’ time the Cointets shall bring you 
fifteen thousand francs-’ 

Eve gave a start of surprise. 

‘ If you wdll renounce all claim to the profits under the 
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deed of partnership, and come to an amicable settlement,’ 
said Petit-Claud. ‘ Docs that suit you ? ’ 

‘ Will it really be lawfully ours ? ’ asked Eve. 

‘ Very much so,’ said the lawyer, smiling. ‘ The Cointets 
have given you trouble enough ; I should like to make an 
end of their pretensions. Listen to me ; I am a magistrate 
now, and it is my duty to tell you the truth. Very gootl. 
The Cointets are playing you false at this moment, but you 
are in their hands. If you accept battle, you might possibly 
gain the lawsuit which they will bring. Do you wish to be 
where you are now after ten years of litigation ? P^xperts’ 
fees and expenses of arbitration will be multiplied, the most 
contradictory opinions will be given, and you must take 
your chance. And,’ he added, smiling again, ‘ there is no 
attorney here that can defend you, so far as I can see. My 
successor has not much ability. There, a bad c(;mpromise 
is better than a successful lawsuit.’ 

‘ Any arrangement that will give us a quiet life will do 
for me,’ said David. 

Petit-Cdaud called to his servant. 

‘ Paul ! go and ask M. Segaud, my successor, to come 
here. He shall go to see the (Cointets while we breakfast,’ 
said Pctit-(]laud, addressing his former clients, ‘ and in a 
few hours’ time you will be on your way home to Marsac, 
ruined, but with minds at rest. Ten thousand francs will 
bring you in another five hundred francs of income, and you 
can live comfortably on your bit of property.’ 

Two hours later, as Petit-(Jaud had prophesied, Maitre 
Segaud came back with an agreement duly drawn up and 
signed by the (](^intets, and fifteen notes each for a thousand 
francs. 

‘ We are much indebted to you,’ said Sechard, turning to 
Peiit-Claud. 

‘ Why, I have just this moment ruined you,’ said Petit- 
Claud, looking at his astonished former clients. ‘ I tell you 
again, I have ruined you, as you will see as time goes on ; 
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but I know you ; you would rather be ruined than wait for 
a fortune which perhaps might come too late/ 

‘ We are not mercenary, monsieur/ said Madame Eve. 

‘ We thank you for giving us the means of happiness ; we 
shall always feel grateful to you/ 

‘ Good heavens ! don’t call down blessings on me ! ’ 
cried Petit-Claud. ‘ It fills me with remorse ; but to-day, 
I think, I have made full reparation. If I am a magistrate, 
it is entirely owing to you ; and if anybody ought to feci 
grateful, it is 1 . Good-bye.’ 

As time went on, Kolb changed his opinion of Secharcl 
senior ; and as for the old man, he took a liking to Kolb 
when he found that, like himself, the Alsatian could neither 
write nor read a word, and that it was easy to make him 
tipsy. The old ‘ bear ’ imparted his ideas on vine-culturc 
and the sale of a vintage to the ex-cavalryman, and trained him 
with a view to leaving a man with a head on his shoulders 
to look after his children when he should be gone; for he 
grew childish at the last, .md great were his fears as to the 
fate of his property. He had chosen Courtois the miller 
as his confidant. ‘ You will sec how things will go with 
my children when I am underground,’ he said. ‘ Lord ! it 
makes me shudder to think of it.’ 

Old Scchard died in the month of March 1829, leaving 
about two hundred thousand francs in land. His acres 
added t(^ the Vcrberic made a fine property, which Kolb 
had managed to admiration for some two years. 

David and his wife found nearly a hundred thousand 
crowns in gold in the house. The folk of the Charente, 
grossly exaggerating as usual, had valued old Sechard’s 
money at a million. Eve and David had barely thirty 
thousand francs of income when they added their little 
fortune to the inheritance ; they waited a while, and invested 
their capital in Government securities at the time of the 
Revolution of July. 
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Then, and not until then, could the department of the 
Charente and David Scchard form some idea of the wealth 
of tail Cointet. Rich to the extent of several millions of 
francs, he became a deputy, and is at this day a peer of France. 
It is said that he will be Minister of Commerce in the next 
Government; for in 1842 he married Mile. Popinot, 
daughter of M. Anselme Popinot, one of the most ftifluential 
statesmen of the dynasty, deputy and mayor of an arrondissc- 
ment in Paris. 

David Sechard’s discovery has been assimilated by the 
French manufacturing world, as food is assimilated by a 
living body. Thanks to the introduction of materials 
other than rags, France can produce paper more cheaply 
than any other F.uropean country. Dutch paper, as David 
foresaw, no longer exists. Sooner or later it will be 
necessary, no doubt, to establish a Royal Paper Factory, 
like the Gobelins, the Sevres porcelain works, the Savon- 
nerie, and the Imprimeric royale, which so far have escaped 
the destruction threatened by bourgeois vandalism. 

David Scchard, beloved by his wife, father of two boys 
and a girl, has the good taste to make no allusion to his 
past etforts. Kve had the sense to dissuade him from fol¬ 
lowing his terrible vocation ; for the inventor is like Moses 
on Mount Horcb, consumed by the burning bush. He 
cultivates literature by way of recreation, and leatls a com¬ 
fortable life of leisure, befitting the landowner who lives on 
his own estate. 1 le has bidden farewell for ever to glory, 
and bravely taken his place in the class of dreamers and 
collectors ; for he dabbles in entomology, and is at present 
investigating the transformations of insects which science 
knows only in their final stage. 

Everybody has heard of Petit-CIaud’s success as public 
prosecutor ; he is the rival of the great Vinet of Pj-ovins, 
and it is his ambition to be First President of the (]ourt- 
Royal of Poitiers. 

Cerii'et has been in trouble so frequently for poli^^ical 
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offences that he has been a good deal talked about; and as 
one of the boldest enfants perdus of the Liberal party he was 
nicknamed ‘ Brave Cerizet.* When Petit-Claud’s successor 
compelled him to sell his business in Angouleme, he found 
a fresh career on the provincial stage, where his talents as 
an acto** were like to be turned to brilliant account. The 
chief si • heroine, however, obliged him to go to Paris to 
Lnd a c\ ‘^or love among the resources of science, and there 
he tried * profit by the favour of the Liberal party. 

As for Lucien, the story of his return to Paris belongs to 
the Scenes of Parisian Life. 
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